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PREFACE 

Perhaps  there  is  no  task  more  difficult  of 
accomplishment  at  the  present  time  than  that 
of  obtaining  from  the  German  authorities 
permission  to  enter  Belgium.  It  is  especially 
difficult  for  a  non-German,  whether  an  ally  or 
a  neutral.  The  Germans  dread  lest  what  is 
actually  going  on  in  Belgium  should  be  dis- 
closed, and  they  do  their  utmost  to  prevent 
any  information  from  leaking  out.  Their 
notorious  thoroughness,  nevertheless,  involves 
the  dissemination  of  some  kind  of  news  con- 
cerning the  "  contentedness  and  happiness  " 
of  Belgium  under  the  Germans,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  this  policy  they,  on  rare  occasions, 
give  such  permission  to  allied  writers,  whose 
absolute  loyalty  to  the  German  cause  has  been 
severely  tested,  and  who  on  reaching  Belgium 
are  taken  in  hand  and  controlled  by  the 
organisation  established  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  favourable  news.  This  is  the  so- 
called  "  Press  Central,"  a  kind  of  official  Press 
Bureau,    under  the   supervision  of   a    German 
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military  personage,  with  a  paid  staff  of  news- 
writers. 

It  needs  nerve  and  patience  to  get  even  so 
far  as  a  promise  of  a  travelling  permit  for 
Belgium,  and  when  this  promise  has  at  last 
been  obtained  one  needs  another  dose  of 
patience  until  it  is  fulfilled.  From  among 
many  hundreds  of  Hungarians  who  petitioned 
for  permission  to  visit  Belgium  there  was  only 
one,  M.  Odon  Halasi,  a  prominent  Hungarian 
author  and  journalist,  who  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  German  authorities 
and  was  allowed  in  1916  to  spend  a  few  months 
in  Belgium,  being  given  unusual  facilities  for 
travelling  and  seeing  everything  within  the 
occupied  territory.  He  passed  through  Bel- 
gium with  open  eyes  and  a  sensitive  heart  and 
a  mind  able  to  comprehend  what  he  saw. 
The  Germans  did  not  seek  to  hide  anything 
from  him;  they  revealed  their  methods  and 
their  Kultur  in  all  its  nakedness;  he  saw  their 
work  with  its  inner  tendency,  discerned  their 
aims,  the  torture  they  inflicted  and  the  glowing 
hatred  they  aroused,  and  also  the  systematic 
and  scientific  means  they  employed  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  of  the  hatred  they  had  inspired. 
M.  Halasi,  while  trying  to  be  as  straightforward 
and  as  loyal  as  the  Germans  trusted  he  would 
be,  could  not  in  his  notes  and  disclosures  escape 
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the  truth,  could  not  run  away  from  the  hard 
facts  which  were  themselves  an  indictment  and 
a  revelation.  One  cannot  call  a  thing  white  if 
it  is  black,  and  loyalty  cannot  outrun  the  truth 
itself. 

The  Germans  are  always  intent  on  hiding 
the  conditions  in  Belgium  to-day,  for  they 
know  that  they  must  keep  them  from  the 
penetrating  eyes  of  civilisation.  They  know 
how  much  there  is  to  hide,  and  that  they  are 
surrounded  in  Belgium  by  a  race  of  desperate 
enemies,  as  hostile  and  as  dangerous  as  they 
are  proud  and  unbroken  in  spirit.  To  allow 
the  Belgians  to  communicate  with  the  outer 
world  would  be  to  strengthen  them  within  the 
country,  to  disclose  their  wounds  and  to  show 
the  brand  stamped  on  their  brow  by  torture 
and  humiliation.  One  cannot  help  being  re- 
minded of  the  four  desperate  lines  of  Wilde : 

.  .  .  "  And  they  do  well  to  hide  their  hell, 
For  in  it  things  are  done 
That  Son  of  God  nor  Son  of  Man 
Ever  should  look  upon." 

In  my  endeavours  to  give  as  true  a  picture 
as  possible  from  the  work  of  M.  Halasi,  when 
rendering  it  into  English,  I  had  the  valuable 
assistance  of  another  Magyar  gentleman,  M. 
Erno  Lovass,  who  spent  eighteen  months  in 
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Belgium  during  the  War.  He  kindly  offered 
his  notes  and  suggestions  to  supplement  the 
data  and  descriptions  supplied  by  M.  Halasi. 
The  collaboration  of  M.  Lovass  has  proved  very 
valuable  to  the  whole  work.  I  must  also  men- 
tion, in  justice  to  M.  Halasi,  that  in  rendering 
the  work  into  English  I  have  often  referred 
to  M.  Lovass's  version  in  order  to  gather  all 
the  available  information  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  book  I 
have  given  a  literal  translation  of  M.  Halasi's 

work. 

The  Translator. 
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BELGIUM   UNDER  THE 
GERMAN  HEEL 

CHAPTER  I 
From  The  Hague  to  Brussels 

1  COULD  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  at 
length  the  many  promises  of  the  German 
Foreign  Office  seemed  in  the  way  of  fulfilment 
on  my  receiving  an  official  intimation  from  the 
Kaiserlich  Deutsche  Gesandtschaft  in  den 
Niederlanden  (the  German  Embassy  in  Hol- 
land) that  the  Governor  of  Belgium  and  the 
General  Staff  had  agreed  to  my  visiting  the 
occupied  territories  in  Belgium.  The  condi- 
tion imposed  was  that  I  should  report  at  the 
Press  Central  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  Brussels. 
There  I  should  be  given  all  necessary  instruc- 
tions, and,  in  order  that  my  way  might  be 
made  as  smooth  as  possible,  the  German  Am- 
bassador at  The  Hague  gave  me  a  personal 
recommendation  to  the  military  and  civil 
authorities  in  Belgium.  Before  I  could  set 
out  I  had  to  procure  a  special  passport  at 
Rotterdam  on  the  basis  of  the  official  docu- 
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ments.  This  was  effected  without  trouble,  and 
everything  went  quite  smoothly.  I  was  now 
fully  authorised  to  travel  to  a  place  to  which 
very  few  were  allowed  access,  across  the  Bel- 
gian frontiers  guarded  by  the  silent  old  Land- 
sturm  men,  with  their  pipes  always  in  their 
mouths. 

I  was  handed  a  detailed  description  of  my 
person,  the  reason  for  my  journey  being  set 
down  as  "  Journalistische  Tatigkeit" ;  the 
places  I  might  visit  were  "  Bruessel  und  andere 
Plaetze  ueberall  im  okkupierten  Lande" ;  the 
day  of  my  departure  was  fixed  and  the  length 
of  my  stay  was  not  limited — "  Dauer  un- 
bestimmt."  The  office  of  the  Rotterdam 
Consulate  was  crowded  with  persons  trying  to 
obtain  passports,  and  almost  every  German  or 
Dutch  applicant  was  refused.  Very  sound  and 
solid  reasons  had  to  be  given  before  a  passport 
was  granted.  The  most  likely  applicant  was 
the  merchant  who  could  prove  that  he  had 
something  to  sell  which  was  important  for 
the  Germans  in  Belgium  or  at  home.  But 
even  this  class  was  severely  sifted,  for  the  mere 
advantage  of  possessing  goods  to  sell  was  not 
sufficient.  The  merchant  had  to  prove  his 
loyalty,  and  to  show  that  he  had  good  con- 
nections. The  military  authorities  showed  no 
mercy. 
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I  had  to  set  out  from  The  Hague  for  the 
frontier  in  order  to  secure  railway  connection 
from  Antwerp  to  Brussels,  there  being  only 
one  train  daily.  When  we  approached  the 
Dutch  frontier  town  of  Rosendaal  the  number 
of  passengers  suddenly  fell  to  a  minimum,  and 
very  few  of  us  had  the  pleasure  of  experi- 
encing the  superficial  methods  of  the  Dutch 
Customs  examination.  The  scenery  as  far  as 
the  Dutch  frontier  was  quite  familiar.  The 
Netherlands  are  almost  everywhere  the  same — 
small  cage-like  houses,  old  churches,  green 
fields,  small  canals  running  parallel  across  the 
fields,  flower  gardens,  cows  grazing,  big  adver- 
tisement posters  with  their  inevitable  cocoa, 
and  on  a  huge  decaying  hoarding  the  partly 
obliterated  announcement :  u  World  Exhibi- 
tion —  Ghent  —  Belgium  —  April-November, 
1913."     Old  times,  beautiful  memories.  .  .  . 

At  the  Dutch  frontier  station  the  Customs 
officer  smiles  and  scribbles  something  on  our 
bags  and  cases  with  white  chalk,  saying  that 
the  Germans  will  do  the  rest  at  the  next 
station.  The  station  is  full  of  Dutch  soldiers 
with  their  furry  helmets,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  children.  There  are  many  Red  Cross 
hand-carts  standing  side  by  side,  and  soon  the 
train  arrives  which  is  to  take  us  into  a  different 
world — the  once  free  Belgium.     The  train  is 
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a  weird-looking  thing  in  itself.  The  cars  are 
old,  filthy  ex-service  wagons,  inscribed  in  white 
on  both  sides  "Neutral,"  meaning  that  they 
travel  to  and  from  neutral  territory.  Some- 
how everyone  feels  a  little  uncomfortable, 
travelling  from  peace  and  security  into  the 
domain  of  war  and  suspicion,  oppression  and 
military  rule,  a  subjugated  land  with  its 
despair  and  tears.  A  few  of  the  travellers 
have  already  been  in  Belgium  during  the  war. 
These  tell  us  stories  of  German  rule,  of  the 
severe  handling  one  has  to  put  up  with,  of 
minor  things,  of  ruins,  and  of  drastic  methods 
and  relentless  rules  and  orders.  This  we  were 
soon  to  experience  personally  at  the  Belgian 
frontier  station  of  Esschen. 

The  train  slows  up  as  it  enters  the  station, 
where  the  German  flag  can  be  seen  from  afar, 
and  we  see  once  again  the  German  railway 
uniforms.  As  the  train  stops  we  feel  the  "  iron 
hand  "  of  German  rule  immediately,  for  as  I 
begin  to  open  the  door  of  the  compartment 
I  see  a  line  of  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
standing  close  to  the  train.  One  of  them 
smashes  the  door  back  into  my  face  and  shouts, 
"Keep  the  door  shut."  When  at  last  we  can 
get  out  everyone  has  a  soldier  at  his  back, 
keeping  an  eye  on  him  until  he  disappears  in 
the  inspection  halls;  we  all  have  to  carry  our 
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own  luggage,  for  no  porters  are  now  allowed 
to  put  in  an  appearance.  On  every  hand  we 
see  soldiers.  There  are  officers  who  walk  up 
and  down  closely  scrutinising  every  face,  watch- 
ing, suspecting  everybody.  These  officers 
are  said  to  be  analytical  psychologists,  who 
observe  one's  expression  and  try  to  detect 
hidden  thoughts,  look  at  your  hand  to  see  if 
it  trembles,  see  if  you  are  alone  or  if  you  ex- 
change looks  with  some  other  person,  if  you 
look  around  as  though  to  find  someone,  if  you 
take  more  care  of  one  part  of  your  luggage 
than  of  the  rest,  or  if  you  drop  something  in 
your  fear.  When  one  of  them  questions  you 
in  the  examination  or  torture  chamber,  three 
of  them  keep  an  eye  on  you  from  a  distance 
and  notice  every  movement  of  your  facial 
muscles  and  every  expression  of  emotion  in 
your  eyes.  You  cannot  tell  a  lie  here.  They 
would  detect  it  before  you  had  uttered  it. 

They  turn  out  everything,  look  into  every- 
thing, feel  in  your  pockets,  tap  the  heels  and 
soles  of  your  boots,  open  your  linings,  take 
away  every  letter,  every  scrap  of  paper,  and 
your  books,  number  them,  and,  if  you  return, 
give  them  back  again,  except  the  Baedeker, 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  you  will  never 
get  back.  If  everything  is  in  order  so  far  as 
the  luggage  is  concerned,  the  examination  of 
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your  passport  begins.  One  officer  asks  the 
questions,  while  others  do  the  watching.  Ques- 
tions are  put  to  you  of  which  you  never 
dreamed;  questions  as  to  your  personal  affairs, 
your  family  connections,  your  financial  posi- 
tion, everything,  in  fact;  only  the  name  of 
your  sweetheart  does  not  interest  your  inter- 
rogator. Soon  two  groups  are  formed,  one 
consisting  of  those  who  have  satisfied  the 
officer  and  the  other  of  those  who  will  have 
to  be  examined  again  and  are  to  be  searched 
in  a  private  apartment,  undressed.  The  first 
may  go  and  get  their  tickets,  always  shadowed 
by  someone  you  would  never  suspect  of  being 
so  engaged,  while  the  others,  men  and  women 
separately,  are  conducted  to  rooms  where  they 
have  to  undress,  and  the  search  begins.  I  was 
allowed  by  the  captain  to  be  present  at  these 
proceedings.  The  first  delinquent  was  a  Bel- 
gian priest,  followed  by  an  old  Landsturm  man. 
He  carried  a  small  hand-bag  and  some  dozen 
Bibles  which  were  taken  from  him.  They  had 
already  been  examined  in  the  other  room, 
and  some  almost  invisible  notes  had  been 
discovered  on  the  margins  which  had  to 
be  examined  more  closely.  The  Germans 
are  especially  sensitive  with  regard  to  notes 
on  margins.  The  man  with  the  Bibles  walked 
off    with    the    soldier    behind    him,    his    lips 
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moving  and  head  bent.  He  was  to  wait  until 
the  notes  in  the  books  had  been  chemically 
treated  and  examined.  Another  soldier  enters, 
accompanying  an  elderly  man  with  a  long  beard. 
This  man  is  greeted  with  smiles,  for  he  is  an 
old  acquaintance,  an  Antwerp  diamond  dealer 
who  comes  often  to  Belgium,  carries  immense 
sums  with  him,  and  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
Jewish  brokers  who  deal  on  the  Brussels  Ex- 
change. They  search  him  even  more  thoroughly 
than  the  others,  and  not  in  vain.  Some  greasy 
old  letters  and  some  diamonds  are  found.  He 
denies  the  possession  of  money,  but  a  close 
search  reveals  the  fact  that  he  has  100,000 
marks  in  bank-notes.  Every  one  of  them  is 
examined,  those  which  look  at  all  doubtful 
being  retained;  and  as  there  are  many  doubt- 
ful-looking ones  among  them  a  good  proportion 
of  them  remain  with  the  Germans.  The  next 
person  is  a  Dutch  merchant.  They  find  every- 
thing to  be  correct  with  him,  after  treating 
the  lining  of  his  hat  chemically. 

The  ladies  undergo  the  same  kind  of 
examination,  cool  and  systematic.  A  woman 
undresses  them,  and  looks  into  every  detail  of 
their  hair  and  other  likely  hiding-places.  At 
the  same  time  their  clothes  are  being  examined 
outside  the  private  room  by  the  officers,  cor- 
sets especially.     The  ribs  are  taken  out  to  see 
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if  there  is  anything  written  upon  them  in  in- 
visible ink.  The  captain  tells  me  that  a  woman 
came  and  went  every  fortnight  for  more  than 
a  year  with  notes  written  with  invisible  ink 
upon  the  ribs  of  her  corsets  until  she  was  dis- 
covered. She  brought  eggs  to  sell,  many 
baskets  full  every  journey. 

There  is  no  need  to  fear  that  the  train  will 
depart  before  one  gets  through  with  the  ex- 
amination. It  is  in  no  hurry,  and  waits  for 
everyone.  It  waited  from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  We  all 
got  away  by  it,  the  Dutch  diamond  dealer  with 
only  part  of  his  money.  He  said  he  hoped  to 
get  the  balance  on  his  return  journey.  At  last 
we  are  on  our  way  again,  and  the  German 
guard  examines  our  tickets,  which  bear  Ger- 
man texts  such  as  "  Jede  Haftung  ausgeschlos- 
sen  "  and  "  Fahrunterbrechung  nicht  gestattet " 
— that  is,  the  ticket  is  not  transferable  and 
you  cannot  break  your  journey  under  any 
circumstances.  The  carriages  are  Belgian  this 
time,  and  separate  compartments  are  provided 
for  civilians  and  soldiers.  They  know  that  the 
Belgian  people  do  not  like  to  travel  in  the  same 
carriage  with  German  soldiers,  and  also  it  is 
feared  that  news  may  leak  out  if  they  are 
allowed  to  travel  together.  In  the  carriages 
for  soldiers  a  conspicuous  notice  is  posted  over 
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almost  every  seat,  so  that  the  soldier  may  have 
it  constantly  before  his  eyes. 

It  runs :  "Soldaten,  laesst  euch  nicht  aus- 
fragen  "  ("  Soldiers,  do  not  allow  yourselves  to 
be  asked  questions  "),  and  "  If  anyone  treats  you 
and  behaves  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  hand 
him  over  to  the  police,  for  he  is  a  spy,  who 
may  cause  the  death  of  your  comrades." 

In  the  compartments  for  civilians  every- 
thing remains  as  of  old.  Small  notices,  black- 
ened by  smoke,  still  advertise  the  Belgian  spas 
and  seaside  resorts.  The  travellers  do  not 
speak  to  each  other;  they  look  out  of  the 
windows  instead,  observing  carefully  every- 
thing about  them,  a  thing  rendered  the  more 
easy  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  train.  This 
almost  stops  at  some  of  the  guard  huts,  where 
German  soldiers  salute,  with  the  German  flag 
in  their  hands,  and  French  inscriptions  and 
notices  about  them.  Everything  is  silent; 
there  seems  to  be  no  emotion,  but  as  we 
approach  Cappellen  we  can  already  see  some 
traces  of  the  war — ruined  houses,  strong  wire 
fences,  trenches — "  Stellung  4  "  (written  on  a 
piece  of  wood) — broken  tree  trunks  and  stumps 
of  trees  where  once  was  a  wood.  The  rest, 
which  has  already  been  cleared  away,  one  can 
only  feel,  and  everyone  feels  it,  for  everyone 
thinks  of  it,  but  one  cannot  see  anything  of 
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it.  Then  again  a  monotonous  picture,  houses 
clean  and  orderly,  cows  grazing,  people  sitting 
in  their  gardens  and  hailing  the  train.  The 
train  moves  slowly,  as  if  it  were  sighing  and 
feeling  that  times  had  changed  indeed,  and 
that,  while  formerly  the  rails  bore  fast  and 
lively  trains,  full  of  life  and  vigour,  this  train 
now  was  creeping  slowly  uphill,  finding  every 
passenger  a  heavy  burden.  Only  two  trains 
run  daily;  the  rails  are  growing  rusty,  and 
wild  flowers  are  blooming  among  the  stones 
between  them. 

One  has  the  impression  of  being  in  a  ceme- 
tery, where  among  the  graves  gay  flowers  peep 
forth.  The  shining  rails,  which  are  a  mark  of 
life  and  civilisation,  have  become  rusty  old 
iron,  the  symbol  of  death  and  isolation.  And 
the  flowers  all  around — the  poppy,  the  mar- 
guerite and  the  rest?  The  sight  of  them  causes 
real  pain,  for  they  suggest  life  struggling 
amidst  desolation  and  death. 

Suddenly  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp  come 
into  view.  The  German  flag  flies  on  every 
available  point,  and  the  old  Landsturm  man, 
with  his  inevitable  pipe,  is  to  be  seen  every- 
where on  guard;  we  pass  houses  and  whole 
streets  in  ruins,  then  we  see  electric  tramcars 
here  and  there;  and  at  length  the  train  slowly 
enters  the  great  station,  where  there  are  many 
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engines  standing  and  a  great  number  of  men, 
all  soldiers.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
is  the  black  sign  on  a  white  background : 
"  Deutsche  Post  in  Belgien."  The  train  was 
obliged  to  take  a  roundabout  route  in  order  to 
reach  Antwerp,  for  the  great  railway  bridge, 
which  was  blown  up  by  the  Belgians,  has  not 
yet  been  repaired.  The  name  of  the  station 
appears  on  the  boards  as:  " Hauptbahnhof 
Antwerpen."  Here  also  we  have  to  carry  our 
own  luggage  without  the  benevolent  assistance 
of  a  porter,  and  to  halt  at  a  long  white  table 
outside  the  main  platform,  where  again  one's 
person  and  belongings  have  to  be  examined. 
The  soldier  who  keeps  the  small  crowd  in  order 
with  fixed  bayonet  puts  the  men  at  the  back 
and  the  women  with  children  in  front,  for 
which  courtesy  he  receives  grateful  glances  from 
the  women,  while  the  men  do  not  grumble. 

A  long  and  tiresome  wait  lies  before  us, 
but  we  soon  settle  down  to  it.  There  seems 
to  be  no  life  in  the  booking-halls;  only  soldiers 
are  to  be  seen,  but  the  large  German  bookstall, 
with  all  kinds  of  papers,  makes  the  monotony 
somewhat  more  bearable.  Outside  the  station 
crowds  are  waiting  to  see  the  arrivals,  not  be- 
cause they  expect  any  particular  person,  but  out 
of  curiosity  and  with  the  hope  of  getting  news 
of  "les  Allies"  from  people  who  have  come 
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from  a  happy  neutral  land,  where  one  can  read 
something  other  than  what  the  Germans  are 
pleased  to  give.  There  are  men  among  the 
crowd  willing  to  carry  one's  luggage,  even  well- 
dressed  men ;  and  to  engage  them  for  this  pur- 
pose would  give  an  opportunity  of  asking  them 
a  few  questions.  But  unless  one  speaks  with 
a  perfect  Belgian  accent  no  confidence  is  shown. 
A  cab  rank,  with  vehicles  drawn  by  pitiable 
old  horses,  shows  that  there  was  life  in  Antwerp 
two  years  ago.  The  drivers  have  retained  their 
top  hats,  but  even  these  look  more  dilapidated 
than  in  times  of  old.  All  around  wretched- 
looking  young  girls  and  women  are  selling 
Belgian  and  German  papers,  and  it  is  curious 
to  hear  them  shout  the  names,  "  Zeit  am 
Mittag,  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Lokalanzeiger,"  in 
strange  and  unfamiliar  accents. 

In  front  of  every  large  hotel  is  a  sentry- 
box,  painted  black,  white  and  red,  and  near  it 
stands  a  soldier  with  fixed  bayonet.  There  are 
sentries  everywhere,  for  everywhere  there  lives 
a  general,  or  at  least  some  officer  of  high  rank 
who  has  to  be  guarded.  On  all  hands  are 
numbers  of  soldiers,  with  rifle  on  shoulder  and 
revolver  at  their  side,  and  they  walk  about  thus 
among  the  women  and  children  on  the  pave- 
ments. This  is  the  chief  impression  one 
gets   when  strolling  about   in   Antwerp   for  a 
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couple  of  hours  before  the  train  leaves  for 
Brussels.  In  the  restaurant  German  waiters 
tell  you  what  you  can  and  what  you  cannot 
have — the  latter  preponderant — in  the  shape 
of  piles  of  horrible-looking  black  bread.  I 
have  no  bread  ticket,  but  my  railway  ticket 
entitles  me  to  a  piece — if  I  choose  to  have  it. 
It  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  streets  are 
crowded,  for  the  people  take  advantage  of  the 
fine  day,  as  at  ten  o'clock  they  have  to  be  at 
home  and  every  place  has  to  close.  One  meets 
a  Belgian  policeman,  with  his  rubber  truncheon 
and  English-looking  helmet,  pacing  the  side- 
walk. Time  flies  very  quickly — here  Central 
European  time  is  in  force;  the  Belgians  call 
it  ' '  Boche  time  ' ' — and  I  must  return  to  the 
station,  for  the  usual  examination  will  take 
some  time  and  the  "  journey  cannot  be  broken." 
The  train  is  almost  crowded  now  with  soldiers 
and  civilians  in  separate  compartments.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  tramcars  in  Georgia  and 
other  Southern  States,  where  special  cars  are 
labelled  "  For  whites  only"  and  "  For 
coloured."  But  the  gulf  between  the  two 
classes  in  Georgia  is  not  so  deep,  and  the 
coloured  and  white  people  are  not  so  far  apart, 
either  in  race  or  in  sentiment,  as  are  the 
Soldaten  and  Civilisten  in  Belgium  to-day. 
The  small  stations  go  by  one  after  another, 
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everywhere  the  same  monotonous  picture — 
houses,  ruins,  and  soldiers  with  their  inevitable 
flags.  Then  we  pass  the  famous  Duffel  paper 
factory,  with  its  roofless  walls,  like  gigantic 
blackened  arms  stretched  towards  us.  We 
cross  hastily-constructed  bridges,  and  skirt 
endless  trenches  which  defend  the  railway  line, 
or  have  been  dug  in  order  to  defend  it  should 
the  necessity  arise.  Later,  we  perceive  the 
tower  of  Malines  Cathedral,  with  the  German 
flag  flying  over  it.  It  is  said  that  this  flag  is 
somewhat  tattered,  and  there  are  many  holes  in 
it,  for  the  Belgians  practise  target-shooting  at 
it.  It  is  slowly  getting  dark;  one  can  hardly 
distinguish  anything  definitely.  Then  the  out- 
lines of  a  large  town  with  its  many  lights  be- 
come visible,  and  finally  the  train  glides  into 
the  well-lighted  station  of  Brussels. 

Here  there  are  porters  waiting ;  the  exam- 
ination only  means  showing  your  passport  and 
the  road  is  free.  Little  boys,  with  shawls  round 
their  necks,  offer  the  latest  Duesseldorf  and 
Frankfurt  papers.  The  porter  at  the  hotel 
greets  you  in  German ;  they  have  rooms,  many 
of  them,  and  although  in  happier  times  this 
would  be  the  "grand  season"  the  prices  are 
low.  In  the  reception  hall  arp  officers,  almost 
all  of  them  wearing  the  Iron  Cross,  and  their 
loud  and  unpleasant  laughter  and  clatter  are 
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everywhere.  They  seem  to  be  dominating 
factors  in  the  most  drastic  sense  of  the  word. 
This  is  the  first  impression  one  gets  on  arriv- 
ing at  Brussels,  tired  and  depressed  by  the 
journey,  and  by  the  suspicious  looks  that  follow 
one  constantly  throughout  the  land  of  the 
oppressed. 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  Germans  in  Brussels 

FROM  my  hotel  window  I  can  see  the  clock 
of  the  Gare  du  Nord,  showing  the  official 
Brussels  time;  this  is  German  time,  according 
to  which  life  has  to  conform  in  Belgium.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  official  life  conforms  to 
it — the  railways,  business  office  hours,  and  the 
postal  service ;  for  Belgian  private  life  will  not 
adopt  it  on  any  consideration.  The  clocks  in 
Belgian  houses,  and  the  watches  in  pockets  and 
on  wrists,  show  the  old  Belgian  time,  a  full 
hour  later  than  the  German.  The  people  rise, 
work  and  eat  according  to  their  own  time,  and 
if  the  talk  turns  to  the  time,  they  say,  with  an 
ironical  smile,  "  The  sun  does  not  rise  earlier 
because  the  Germans  are  in  Belgium."  Con- 
sequently the  use  of  both  times  is  customary 
in  announcements,  the  u  heure  allemande — 
heure  beige9'  being  given. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  is 
little  showing  in  the  streets.  Most  of  the  shops 
are  closed,  for  the  Belgians  call  it  seven,  and 
they  resist  anything  German  which  they  can- 
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not  be  compelled  to  adopt.  The  cafes  are 
open,  for  the  officers  rise  according  to  German 
time  and  demand  their  breakfasts,  and  Ger- 
man business  men,  with  their  long  leather  cases 
under  their  arms,  who  come  here  to  do  busi- 
ness, who  buy  and  even  sell  sometimes,  are 
ready  for  their  breakfast  at  eight — heure 
allemande.  The  newsvendors  are  also  at  work 
already,  and  shout  the  names  of  their  papers  in- 
cessantly— La  Belgique — Frankfurter  Zeitung 
— Rotterdamsche  Courant — and  they  do  a  brisk 
business  among  the  Germans,  who  thirst  for 
news  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

A  train  must  have  arrived,  for  a  great  many 
soldiers  are  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
station  in  groups,  surrounded  by  little  boys  and 
girls  offering  them  papers  and  picture  post 
cards.  Soon  the  whole  Place  Rogier  becomes 
animated  and  crowded  with  people.  The  boot- 
blacks get  ready  for  the  day's  business ;  women 
with  flower  baskets  tie  their  bunches;  the  Bel- 
gian policemen  take  up  their  positions,  and  the 
German  soldiers,  with  their  heavy  revolvers  and 
swords,  and  the  brass  plates  on  their  chests, 
"  Militaerpolizei,"  walk  up  and  down  the  Place 
Rogier  among  the  dense  crowd.  There  are 
even  some  Belgian  civil  guards,  of  the  famous 
Guard  Civique,  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  many 
of  them  serving  under  the  German  police  rather 
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for  the  sake  of  preserving  order  than  anything 
else,  for  they  seem  to  be  somewhat  embarrassed, 
and  are  taken  very  seriously  by  the  people. 
Most  of  the  civil  guards  and  the  Belgian  police 
discuss  things  with  the  civilians,  mingle  with 
the  crowd,  and  should  it  happen  that  they 
have  to  restore  order,  all  they  say  is,  "  Come, 
friends,  think  of  yourselves  and  of  my  diffi- 
cult position."  And  the  answer  is  invariably, 
"That's  right;  don't  let  us  give  him  trouble, 
citizens."  The  Belgian  police  have  to  salute 
the  German  officers,  and  this  they  do  with 
grinding  teeth  and  piercing  looks. 

The  crowd  is  especially  thick  around  the 
newspaper  stalls,  which  exhibit  the  new  Ger- 
man war  literature  and  the  maps  with  the  small 
flags  showing  the  German  line  on  all  fronts. 
On  many  of  the  stalls  there  is  a  sign  :  "  Verkauf 
nur  an  Heeresangehoerige,"  which  means  that 
only  military  people  are  allowed  to  purchase 
there.  There  is  a  special  stall  erected  in  the 
Place  Rogier  for  the  Duesseldorfer  General- 
anzeiger  and  the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  and  a 
little  farther  up  the  publishing  firm  of  Ullstein 
also  has  a  special  stall,  as  well  as  in  almost  every 
important  square,  the  official  sign  on  these 
stalls  being:  "Deutsche  Zeitungszentrale. 
Ullstein  Buecher,  alle  Zeitungen,  Zeitschriften, 
Reiselekture,    Kriegskarten,    Ansichtskarten. ' ' 
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News-stalls  are  formed  even  out  of  the  tram- 
huts,  German  Kultur  in  the  form  of  newspapers 
being  such  good  business  in  Brussels.  One  need 
not  assume  that  the  Belgians  themselves  pur- 
chase any  of  these  German  publications ;  they 
do  not  even  stop  to  look  at  them.  The  mili- 
tary, who  pass  through  Brussels  daily  to  and 
from  the  Front,  the  news-thirsty  German  sol- 
dier, who  has  not  heard  or  read  about  the 
Fatherland  for  weeks,  is  the  eager  customer  at 
these  bookstalls. 

The  Belgians  themselves  have  plenty  to 
read,  for  wherever  they  glance  they  find  some- 
thing claiming  their  attention.  There  are  the 
official  posters  in  German,  French  and  Flemish 
on  almost  every  wall,  with  as  many  headlines 
as  the  war  can  offer.  The  one  entitled  "  Nou- 
velles  officielles  de  la  guerre  "  gives  the  fresh 
German  communiques;  the  others  are  headed, 
"Avis,"  "  Arreted  and  "Proclamation," 
and  always  deal  with  something  which  the  Bel- 
gians detest.  Sometimes  the  city  authorities 
also  issue  posters,  with  the  generous  consent 
of  the  military  authorities,  and  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  traces  of  some  of  the  historic  placards 
signed  by  the  idol  of  the  Brussels  people, 
Adolph  Max,  the  burgomaster  whom  the  Ger- 
mans interned  in  Germany.  Some  patriotic 
secret  society,  or  something  of  the  sort,  has 
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undertaken  to  take  care  of  these  posters  and 
preserve  them  so  long  as  the  enemy  remains 
within  the  walls  of  the  capital,  for  the  white 
sheets  with  which  they  have  been  covered  are 
carefully  rubbed  over  and  over  again  with  pure 
oil,  until  the  original  posters  are  again  clearly 
visible,  and  there  are  always  dozens  of  people 
standing  in  front  of  them  pretending  to  read 
the  German  war  news,  but  really  studying  the 
famous  Max  placards,  which  they  cherish  in  the 
innermost  depths  of  their  hearts  as  something 
sacred.  The  last  placard  of  Burgomaster  Max 
is  known  to  most  of  them  by  heart.  One  can 
still  see  that  it  was  dated  September  16th,  1914, 
and  the  lines  I  could  decipher  ran : 

"  Je  demande  a  cette  population  de  donner 
un  nouvel  example  du  sang  froid  et  de  la 
grandeur  d'ame,  dont  elle  avait  deja  donne  tant 
de  preuves  en  ces  jours  douleureux.  Acceptons 
provisoirement  le  sacrifice  qui  nous  est  impose, 
retirons  nos  drapeaux  pour  eviter  les  conflits 
et  attendons  patiemment  Vheure  de  la  repara- 
tion." 

The  other  placard,  to  which  this  was  the 
answer  and  which  was  signed  by  the  ex- 
Governor  of  Belgium,  Baron  von  Luettwitz, 
has   disappeared    altogether.      It    ordered   the 
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people  to  remove  all  flags  from  their  houses, 
under  a  heavy  penalty. 

Another  of  the  famous  Max  placards  is  still 
quite  intact  in  some  places.  This  was  issued  a 
day  before  the  Germans  entered  Brussels,  and 
is  dated  August  19th,  1914.  The  oil  seems  to 
be  a  good  preservative,  for  I  have  seen  this 
poster  in  many  places,  although  it  had  evi- 
dently been  pasted  over  with  papers  of  different 
colours  more  than  once.     It  ran  : 

"  Concitoyens,  malgre  la  resistance  heroique 
de  nos  troupes,  secondees  par  les  armees  allies, 
il  est  a  craindre  que  Vennemi  envahisse  Bruce elles. 
Si  pareille  eventualite  se  realise,  j'espere  de 
compter  sur  le  calme  et  le  sang  froid  de  la  popu- 
lation. Quoi  qu'il  arrive,  ecoutez  la  voix  de 
votre  bourgmestre  et  maintenez  en  lui  votre 
confiance,  il  ne  la  trahira  pas.  Vive  la  Bel- 
gique  libre  et  independante,  vive  Bruxelles." 

M.  Max,  it  is  but  just  to  note,  was  as  much 
feared  and  respected  by  the  Germans  as  he  is 
loved  by  his  own  people.  Of  this  fact  evidence 
was  furnished  by  statements  made  by  one  of 
the  chief  German  officials  at  the  Governor's 
office,  who,  when  we  talked  of  M.  Max,  said : 
"He  is  the  martyr  of  his  placards — as  the 
Germans  call  him — but  it  is  certain  that  he 
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was  a  great  source  of  comfort  and  help  to  the 
people  of  Brussels  so  long  as  he  held  his  office. 
His  popularity  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
affairs,  as  well  as  his  fearless  actions,  rendered 
great  service  to  the  population.  By  the  time 
we  entered  the  capital  he  was  not  only  scien- 
tifically prepared  in  everything  concerning 
International  Law,  Hague  Conventions  and 
the  like,  but  was  quite  alert  as  to  everything 
we  had  the  right  to  take  or  impose,  do  or 
demand.  He  baffled  the  Governor  sometimes 
with  his  quotations  from  the  texts  of  Hague 
Conventions  bearing  on  every  particular  case 
that  came  before  him.  He  calmed  the  people 
and  controlled  their  temper,  attended  to  every 
individual  case  personally,  and  his  car  was  to 
be  seen  everywhere  and  always  in  time."  This 
is  how  the  Germans  speak  of  him. 

The  Belgians  have  only  words  of  love  and 
admiration  for  their  bourgmestre,  whom  they 
regard  as  the  Burgomaster  of  Brussels  even 
now,  after  almost  two  years'  internment.  They 
say  that  he  was  confident  that  the  invasion 
would  not  last  long,  and  that  Belgium  would 
soon  be  cleared  of  the  invader.  When  the 
German  governor  of  Liege  announced  to  the 
Belgian  people  that  the  French  were  not  in  a 
position  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Belgians, 
and  that  the  Burgomaster  of  Brussels  held  the 
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same  view,  M.  Max  hurried  to  deny  it,  and 
said  in  one  of  his  placards  that  the  statement 
deserved  "  le  dementi  plus  formel"  He  be- 
lieved that  succour  would  come  sooner  or  later. 
He  is  a  short,  slim  man  with  a  black  beard, 
long  moustache  and  piercing  black  eyes;  he  is 
full  of  temperament,  and  his  words  in  times  of 
anguish  and  anxiety  sounded  like  the  thunder 
of  distant  guns  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and 
gave  them  courage  and  strength  to  hold  out. 
When  writing  of  Belgium  under  the  Germans 
it  is  impossible  not  to  erect  a  spiritual  monu- 
ment to  M.  Adolph  Max  at  the  very  outset, 
and  give  a  glimpse  of  the  deep  patriotism  and 
heroism  of  which  he  set  such  an  immortal 
example. 

Since  the  time  of  the  famous  Max  placards, 
naturally,  no  such  affiche  campaign  has  been 
possible;  the  only  thing  the  Belgians  can  do  in 
this  direction  is  to  paste  over  every  placard 
issued  by  the  German  authorities  a  small  label, 
urging  any  Belgian  who  might  stop  to  read 
them  "  ne  pas  lire  les  affiches  allemandes." 
These  little  slips — two  inches  in  width  and  three 
in  length — appear  over  every  placard  an  hour 
after  the  Germans  have  placed  it  on  the  walls. 
This  practice  has  been  continued  ever  since  the 
Max  placards  disappeared.  One  of  the  German 
placards  which  stated  that  such  an  act  as  that 
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of  calling  on  the  public  not  to  read  the  German 
announcements  would  be  very  seriously  dealt 
with,  if  anyone  guilty  of  it  were  caught,  was 
covered  with  the  little  labels  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, to  the  great  delight  of  the  passers-by, 
and  the  unspeakable  vexation  of  the  Germans. 
The  "anti-placard  agitation"  is  so  well  organ- 
ised that  there  is  not  a  single  German  poster 
which  does  not  bear  the  yellow  label  urging 
the  passer-by  not  to  read  it.  Those  who  do 
read  the  placards  out  of  mere  curiosity  stand 
there  in  silence,  and  when  they  have  finished 
look  at  each  other  with  understanding  eyes  and 
contemptuous  smile,  and  when  one  day  I  made 
a  special  study  of  their  attitude  towards  these 
German  advertisements,  I  could  detect  on  their 
faces  nothing  but  cold  hatred,  disbelief,  and 
hope  of  revenge,  while  the  ironical  smile  at 
the  corners  of  their  mouths  seemed  to  say : 
"These  Germans  are  always  victorious  .  .  ." 
And  although  they  do  not  believe  a  word  of 
the  official  bulletins,  and  in  spite  of  the  little 
labels  which  are  sprinkled  on  every  placard, 
lamp-post,  pillar-box  and  bench,  many  read 
them  merely  to  have  something  to  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  hatred  and  contempt. 

In  general  the  street  life  is  very  animated, 
and  one  may  almost  call  it  normal.  The  thing 
that  strikes  one  at  first  glance  is  the  absence 
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of  foreigners  and  foreign  speech,  which  formed 
such  a  characteristic  feature  of  Brussels  in  peace 
time.  The  Belgians  speak  only  French,  and 
decline  to  understand  German.  The  Germans 
are  demonstrative  with  their  own  language; 
they  speak  loudly  and  move  about  boisterously, 
as  if  to  show  that  they  feel  very  much  at  home 
and  perfectly  comfortable,  behaviour  which 
irritates  the  Belgians  more  than  anything  else. 
If  one  addresses  a  Belgian  in  any  other 
language  than  French,  he  will  invariably  reply 
that  he  is  sorry  he  cannot  understand  you.  If 
you  speak  to  a  tradesman  in  German  he  will 
rather  not  sell  to  you  than  appear  to  under- 
stand what  you  say.  It  is  enough  even  to 
speak  French  with  a  somewhat  foreign  accent 
to  put  the  people  on  their  guard,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  dissipate  their  feeling  of  suspicion 
towards  anyone  who  is  a  foreigner.  They  know 
that  no  foreigner  can  enter  the  country  without 
the  permission  of  the  Germans,  and  they  also 
know  that  German  permission  means  German 
sympathies.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  a 
foreigner  in  Belgium  who  felt  more  sympa- 
thetically towards  them  than  I  did,  or  under- 
stood their  feelings  better,  yet  I  felt  at  every 
step  that  it  would  be  futile  to  try  to  win  their 
confidence.  The  very  attempt  would  have 
aroused    their    suspicion,    and    any    sympathy 
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shown  towards  them  would  only  have  conveyed 
to  them  the  idea  that  I  was  an  agent  provo- 
cateur, a  German  spy,  one  of  the  thousands 
of  agents  who  infest  the  whole  country  with  a 
view  to  discovering  secret  organisations  and 
the  like,  and  then  denouncing  them  to  the 
Germans.  Accordingly,  throughout  my  two 
months'  stay  in  Belgium,  I  had  to  rely  on  my 
own  observations  and  do  my  best  to  penetrate 
to  the  soul  and  feelings  of  the  Belgians  with 
the  aid  of  external  facilities  and  of  what  I 
could  gather  from  the  Germans  themselves, 
who  were  quite  frank  with  me  and  did  not 
hide  anything. 

Some  old  friends  among  the  Belgian  Social- 
ists were  also  a  precious  source  of  information, 
for  they  were  probably  the  only  people  in  the 
country  who  could  distinguish  between  Ger- 
mans and  Hungarians,  and  applied  the  epithet 
"  Boche  "  to  the  right  persons.  The  people 
in  general  struck  me  as  being  much  more 
patriotic  than  they  were  before  the  war.  They 
demonstrated  their  feelings  in  every  possible 
way,  showed  their  patriotism  by  wearing  all 
kinds  of  ribbons  and  emblems,  in  their  manner 
of  dressing,  the  charms  which  they  wore  on 
their  chains  and  the  pins  in  their  neckties. 
When  they  were  among  themselves,  five  or 
six  seated  around  a  table  in  some  cafe,  with  no 
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German  eyes  fixed  upon  them,  they  continued 
their  political  discussions  just  where  they  had 
left  off  before  the  war.  Party  politics  and 
controversies  of  the  Socialistic  and  Clerical 
type  were  often  discussed,  and  I  found  that 
many,  and  even  most,  were  glad  to  see  that 
the  war  had  driven  the  Clericals  into  hopeless 
immobility  and  oblivion.  The  Belgians  are 
entirely  at  one  only  in  their  hatred  of  the 
Germans,  for  the  old  political  antagonisms  are 
as  vigorous  among  them  as  they  were  three 
years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  common  suffer- 
ings and  common  hatreds  make  them  forget 
their  grievances  against  one  another,  and  even 
if  the  usual  heated  debates  crop  up  now  and 
then,  the  first  incident  which  brings  back  their 
minds  to  the  war  and  the  oppression  under 
which  they  suffer  puts  a  stop  to  every  dispute, 
and  they  are  one  again  in  the  common  Belgian 
cause. 

The  Germans,  including  the  Governor  him- 
self, know  very  well  that  they  are  hated  with 
the  silent  hatred  of  the  helpless  captive.  At 
every  step  they  become  conscious  of  the 
clenched  hand  and  grinding  teeth.  But  it 
never  goes  beyond  silent  hatred,  for — as  the 
Belgians  say  themselves — it  would  only  make 
their  lives  more  miserable  still  if  they  gave 
audible    expression    to    their    feelings.      They 
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know  that  they  can  do  nothing,  so  with  admir- 
able restraint  they  behave  in  a  dignified  way, 
giving  one  the  impression  of  princes  in  the 
garb  of  slaves  with  their  heads  held  high.  One 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  thought  that  when  the 
war  once  comes  to  an  end  everything  will 
burst  into  flame,  the  long-suppressed  hatred 
will  issue  in  vengeance,  and  then  woe  to  the 
traitors  and  cowards  who  now  enjoy  the  Ger- 
man smile  and  the  contempt  of  their  com- 
patriots, and  woe  to  the  petty  bargaining 
tradesmen  who  for  present  advantage  have 
fallen  in  with  German  wishes.  There  are  some, 
if  not  many,  in  Belgium  who,  in  their  desire 
to  gain  favour  with  the  invaders  and  to  obtain 
their  custom,  have  resorted  to  the  hated  Ger- 
man signboards  or  speak  German  freely,  even 
exhibiting  the  "  Es  wird  Deutsch  geschpro- 
chen"  sign  in  their  windows.  These  are 
objects  of  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  Bel- 
gians, and  when  the  war  is  over  they  will  have 
to  leave  Belgium  if  they  wish  to  make  a  living. 
No  Belgian  will  enter  their  shops  or  shake 
hands  with  them ;  they  are  branded  as  traitors, 
and  their  life  is  miserable  even  now  while  they 
are  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Germans. 
I  heard  of  one  such  renegade  whose  shop 
caught  fire  six  times  within  a  month,  and  who 
could  not  get  even  a  German  company  to  in- 
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sure  his  property  against  fire  risks.  The  others 
lived  a  life  of  terror  until  the  Governor  issued 
a  proclamation  announcing  that  arson  would 
be  punished  with  death. 

The  portrait  of  the  Belgian  Royal  Family 
is  most  popular  among  the  people.  One  can 
see  it  on  watches,  brooches  and  sleeve-links, 
on  post  cards  in  shop  windows  in  every  form 
and  colour,  and  on  a  multitude  of  other  objects 
of  every  shape  and  size.  Almost  everyone  has 
one  or  two  of  these  portraits  somewhere  on  his 
person.  Black,  yellow  and  red  ribbon  is  almost 
universally  worn,  and  these  colours  are  every- 
where in  evidence,  on  the  pillow  one's  head  rests 
upon,  the  sofa  on  which  one  sits,  the  pictures  one 
looks  at  in  house  and  shop  window.  It  strikes 
one  as  something  very  remarkable  that  these 
people,  who  are  saturated  with  political  opinions 
of  every  kind,  many  of  them  with  the  most 
advanced  Socialism,  are  entirely  one  in  their 
adoration  of  their  King  and  Queen.  If  they 
look  at  the  handsome,  manly  face  of  King 
Albert,  their  eyes  moisten  and  their  hearts 
grow  full  of  pain  and  pride.  And  this  adora- 
tion of  the  hero  King  is  a  contagious  sentiment, 
for  even  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy  cannot  help 
feeling  to  some  extent  as  they  do.  Their 
pure  and  honest  devotion  is  simply  touching, 
and   it   is  no   wonder   that  the   Germans   are 
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beginning  to  realise  that  the  Belgians  are 
not  the  kind  of  people  who  can  be  readily 
M  annexed." 

Patriotic  plaquettes  are  given  the  most 
prominent  place  on  their  walls.  They  have 
dozens  of  them.  One  shows  the  "  Bombard- 
ment d'Anvers,  7,  8,  9  Oct.,  1914";  another 
represents  General  Leman,  the  hero  of  the  Fort 
de  Loncin;  then  there  is  a  symbolic  picture, 
in  which  a  girl  with  outstretched  arms  invites 
the  King  and  Queen,  whose  heads  appear 
above  the  ruined  tower  of  a  church,  with 
the  words:  "  Les  coeurs  beiges  vibrent  a 
V  unison." 

In  some  Belgian  homes  which  I  have  visited 
they  show  their  relics  to  casual  visitors.  These 
are  usually  old  newspapers  which  appeared  in 
Belgium  before  the  invasion,  or  smuggled 
French  papers  and  books  dealing  with  the  war, 
for  which  they  pay  extraordinarily  high  prices, 
and  from  which  they  imbibe  hope,  and  with 
hope  life. 

Never  has  anything  been  preserved  with 
more  reverence  than  these  papers  and  books 
from  France.  Some  of  the  Belgian  newspapers 
published  in  Havre  are  secured  from  time  to 
time.  These  pass  from  hand  to  hand  until 
their  contents  are  known  by  heart. 

Then  there  are  the  papers  which  are  pub- 
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lished  in  Belgium,  most  of  them  new  publica- 
tions, and  all  of  them  censored  by  the  German 
authorities.  These  were  despised  at  first,  but 
later,  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  had,  many 
of  them  attained  a  fairly  large  circulation. 
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CHAPTER   III 
The  Press  Central 

THE  day  after  I  arrived  in  Brussels,  as  I  did 
not  know  my  way,  I  took  a  cab  to  the  Press 
Central,  where  I  had  to  report  myself.  The 
cab  shook  in  every  joint  as  the  two  wretched 
horses  dragged  it  uphill  in  the  direction  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  There  are  no  motor-cars 
to  be  seen  in  Brussels  except  military  ones,  and 
so  far  as  horses  are  concerned  the  situation  is 
not  much  better.  When  the  Belgians  left  the 
country  they  took  with  them  all  they  could  in 
the  way  of  horseflesh,  and  such  animals  as  they 
left  were  long  ago  requisitioned  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Now  there  are  only  the  unfit,  and  these 
are  used  for  the  cabs. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined,  therefore,  that 
the  half-mile  drive  to  my  destination  was  a 
long  and  tiresome  affair,  especially  as  the  driver 
was  not  allowed  to  go  past  the  Government 
offices  and  had  to  take  a  roundabout  way  to 
avoid  them.  Soldiers  obstruct  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  these  buildings,  and  no  vehicles  are 
allowed  to  pass.     At   length  we  reached  the 
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Rue  Ducale,  where  was  a  long  garden  full  of 
soldiers,  and  with  a  sign  outside,  "  Deutsches 
Soldatenheim." 

Around  the  fountain  and  among  the  old 
statues  were  several  military  motor-cars.  I 
stopped  before  a  house  and  read  the  inscription 
on  a  marble  tablet : 

"  Au  Printemps  de  1816  cette  maison  abrita 
quelques  jours  Lord  Byron  delaissant  sa  Patrie 
qui  meconnaissait  son  genie  et  qu'il  ne  devait 
plus  revoir.  II  y  composa  les  strophes  du  Sme 
chant  de  Childe  Harold  sur  la  bataUle  de 
Waterloo." 

It  was  just  a  hundred  years  since  Lord 
Byron  lived  there  and  wrote  there  a  part  of  his 
immortal  "  Childe  Harold." 

A  few  houses  farther  on  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  used  to  carry  on  its  work  in  peace 
time.  Now  a  small  board  on  the  big  door 
with  the  inscription,  "  Politische  Abtielung  bei 
dem  General  Gouverneur  in  Belgien :  Presse- 
zentrale,"  tells  us  of  the  new  uses  to  which  the 
building  is  being  put.  This  is  the  chief  Press 
Bureau,  from  which  every  word  relating  to  the 
occupied  territory  is  issued  to  allied  and  neutral 
countries.  Here  are  great  archives  containing 
every  item  relating  to  Belgium  which  has  been 
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written  by  friend  or  foe.  Here  answers  are 
prepared  to  such  questions  as  are  to  be  deigned 
an  answer.  Foreign  correspondents  work  here 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  German  military 
authorities ;  every  word  that  is  put  on  paper  is 
read  most  carefully;  if  it  is  deemed  to  be 
favourable  to  the  German  cause  it  will  be 
allowed  to  pass;  otherwise  there  is  trouble 
ahead.  The  Press  Bureau  is  the  literary  clear- 
ing-house for  all  the  Government  departments ; 
all  kinds  and  degrees  of  literature,  even  official 
announcements,  pass  through  it. 

The  censorship  is  established  here  also,  and 
all  printed  matter,  whether  a  book,  picture,  or 
even  a  piece  of  music  without  words  has  to  be 
submitted. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  anyone  infring- 
ing these  rules  is  tried  by  martial  law.  Any 
publisher,  German  or  Belgian,  who  circulates 
any  kind  of  printed  matter  without  first  sub- 
mitting it  to  this  Press  Bureau  is  liable  to 
instant  arrest,  and  a  court-martial  deals  with  his 
case.  The  Press  Central  has  an  elaborate 
organisation,  and  in  every  town  there  is  a  Press 
delegate  who  is  authorised  to  deal  with  affairs 
of  minor  importance  on  the  spot. 

The  director  of  the  Brussels  Press  Central 
is  Count  Hans  Harrach.  He  is  described  by 
occupants  of  the  big  house  as  an  artist,  who 
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usually  resides  in  Italy.  He  still  carries  on  his 
work  as  a  sculptor  in  his  spare  time,  which  is 
very  limited.  He  is  also  a  captain  of  hussars 
and  wears  the  Iron  Cross.  When  I  saw  him 
I  was  surprised  to  see  a  pleasant-looking  gentle- 
man, about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  fair 
hair,  and  somewhat  corpulent.  He  had  been 
expecting  me  for  some  days,  and  I  had  to  tell 
him  all  about  my  experiences,  the  newspapers 
I  represented,  and  about  military  matters  in  my 
own  country.  He  assured  me  that  I  was  wel- 
come, and  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  going  anywhere  I  pleased. 
He  at  once  handed  me  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion in  which  he  said  that  I  was  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  unhindered  and  could  be  trusted : 
"  Kann  ungehindert  die  Post  en  passieren." 
This  letter  opened  every  door  and  caused  every 
soldier  to  salute  when  I  presented  myself. 
Another  very  unusual  facility  was  afforded  me 
in  that  I  was  allowed  to  take  photographs  in 
the  occupied  territory.  All  these  documents 
were  signed  by  the  Governor  and  were  sealed. 

The  director  of  the  Press  Central  also  de- 
clared to  me  that  these  documents  made  me  a 
member  of  the  Press  Central,  and  while  this 
involved  certain  obligations,  I  ought  to  regard 
them  as  a  great  honour,  for  I  was  the  first 
Hungarian  journalist  who   had   been  given   a 
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desk  in  the  Press  Central.  He  took  me  round 
and  introduced  me  to  the  gentlemen  working 
in  the  adjoining  rooms,  some  of  them  per- 
manently, others  for  a  short  period  only.  One 
of  them  was  a  captain,  also  decorated  with  the 
Iron  Cross,  Herr  Walter  Bloem,  the  well- 
known  writer,  who  is  at  the  same  time  A.D.C. 
to  the  Governor.  He  is  engaged  on  war  pro- 
paganda work  about  the  country,  writing  up 
stories  exemplifying  the  ' '  happy  and  contented 
life  of  the  Belgians." 

Another  worker  was  Professor  Waentig, 
who  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Japan,  and  is  a 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Halle  Univer- 
sity. In  his  articles  he  treats  of  economic  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  occupied 
area.  He  acts  also  as  censor  of  the  Belgian 
Press.  Others  among  them,  the  poet  Rudolf 
Alexander  Schroeder  of  the  Frankfurter  Zei~ 
tung,  Meinheer  Obrin  of  the  Nieuwe  Amster- 
damsche  Courant,  Dr.  Tschiedel  of  the  Lokal- 
anzeiger,  Herr  Wertheimer  of  the  Vossische 
Zeitung,  prepare  information  for  neutrals,  for 
Germany,  and  even  for  the  Press  of  the  Entente, 
using  all  kinds  of  roundabout  methods  of  placing 
something  here  and  there  in  the  enemy  Press 
about  the  contented  life  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
happy  conditions  in  Belgium  generally.  The 
two  last-named  gentlemen  censor  the  "  stuff' 
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intended  for  the  German  newspapers,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  captain  who  "  advises  "  them  on 
military  questions. 

Dr.  Meyer  and  a  large  number  of  others, 
professors,  engineers,  politicians,  bank  managers 
and  financial  experts,  are  also  engaged  at  the 
Press  Central,  dealing  with  every-day  matters, 
always  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  receiving  special  instructions  every 
day  as  regards  events  and  news  items  as  they 
are  reported.  In  another  room  others  are 
occupied  behind  locked  doors  in  studying  and 
registering  documents  found  in  the  Belgian 
archives,  official  and  diplomatic  documents 
which  are  intended  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
Germany  that  violated  her  neutrality,  but 
Belgium  herself  that  did  so,  or  at  least  would 
have  done  so  if  she  had  had  time.  These  docu- 
ments, I  am  told,  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  appeared  in  1915  in  the  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  purporting  to  be  docu- 
ments found  in  the  archives  of  the  Belgian 
Foreign  Ministry,  which  were  supposed  to 
prove  that  Belgium  had  an  agreement  with 
England  and  France  to  attack  Germany. 

There  are  also  some  American  journalists 
attached  to  the  Press  Central,  but  these  had  to 
undergo  a  very  severe  test  of  their  loyalty,  for 
one  of  their  predecessors,  a  Mr.  Powell,  who 
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was  in  Belgium  for  a  considerable  time,  and  left 
with  the  best  wishes  of  the  German  officials  and 
of  his  civilian  colleagues,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
disappointments  of  the  Rue  Ducale,  for  in  his 
book,  entitled  "Fighting  in  Flanders,"  he 
wrote  certain  things  for  which  the  Germans  will 
never  forgive  him.  They  mention  his  name  at 
times  with  not  too  much  kindness,  and,  in  a 
typically  German  way,  attribute  the  anti-Ger- 
man tendency  of  his  work  not  to  his  convictions, 
but  to  M  the  persuasive  influence  of  English 
gold." 

Another  case  of  utter  ill-success  is  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  Brussels  Press  Central.  It 
is  that  of  Signor  Luigi  Barzini,  the  prominent 
Italian  journalist,  who  visited  Belgium  some 
time  in  March,  1915,  before  Italy  had  joined 
the  Allies.  He  met  with  the  warmest  hospi- 
tality ;  was  assigned  a  private  motor-car  for  his 
use  so  long  as  he  stayed  in  Belgium ;  the  head 
of  the  Press  Bureau  accompanied  him  every- 
where, so  as  to  be  of  assistance  in  explaining 
everything  and  in  collecting  information.  Count 
Harrach  is  furious  even  now  when  he  thinks  of 
it,  after  spending  so  much  time  with  the  Italian 
author.  When  he  left  they  expected  to  read 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Corriere  delta  Sera  of 
Milan  in  praise  of  the  German  administration 
and  treatment  of  the    Belgians.     What   hap- 
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pened  was  the  greatest  disappointment  for 
Count  Harrach  and  the  rest,  for,  instead  of 
appreciating  the  Count's  courtesy,  Signor  Bar- 
zini  wrote  that  he  could  never  go  anywhere 
alone,  as  the  noble  Count  always  clung  to  him, 
so  that  he  had  no  chance  of  seeing  things  for 
himself  without  the  benevolent  explanations 
supplied  by  the  head  of  the  German  Press 
Bureau.  This  is  one  of  the  many  cases  where 
the  courtesy  of  the  Germans  was  so  entirely 
misunderstood — according  to  the  Germans — 
and  so  well  understood — according  to  the 
Italians.  The  truth  of  the  matter  will  not  be 
difficult  to  conjecture  if  we  remember  that  just 
at  that  time  it  was  an  immensely  important 
question  for  Germany  how  neutral  Italy  would 
regard  her  action  against  Belgium. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  mention 
here  how  expedient  it  is  from  the  German  point 
of  view  that  the  Brussels  Press  Bureau  should 
work  with  success,  and  that  its  influence  should 
be  marked  in  the  neutral  and  foreign  Press  in 
all  their  references  to  conditions  in  Belgium. 
The  Germans  have  conferred  "membership" 
of  the  Bureau  upon  their  best  men  available  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
Bureau.  Its  members  include  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  German  authors  and  professors, 
each   of    whom    deals   with   the    subject   most 
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suited  to  his  talents  and  previous  experience. 
Economic  questions  are  brought  before  the 
most  important  men  in  the  world  of  economic 
science ;  national  problems  are  dealt  with  under 
most  difficult  conditions  by  men  of  great  repute 
and  achievements ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  Press 
Bureau  as  it  stands  is  perhaps  the  only  German 
editorial  office  where  men  of  exceptional  talents 
and  abilities  are  mobilised  in  order  to  whitewash 
the  German  administration  and  German  deeds 
already  perpetrated,  and  to  cover  up  with  able 
and  well-developed  arguments  anything  the 
administration  may  deem  necessary  to  impose 
for  political  or  other  reasons.  Nothing  shows 
more  clearly  the  German  intention  of  estab- 
lishing their  "rights  and  rightful  reasons,"  as 
they  put  it,  in  respect  of  all  that  they  have 
done,  than  the  organisation  of  this  Press 
Bureau,  which  is  not  only  a  censor's  office,  but 
also  the  intellectual  centre  of  German  Kultur  in 
Belgium,  the  most  dreaded  and  most  abhorrent 
thing  they  could  devise  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Belgians  themselves.  The  Germans  take  their 
Press  Bureau  very  seriously,  and  the  more  they 
strain  their  faculties  to  advertise  it  and  to  prove 
its  efficiency,  the  more  it  is  loathed  by  the  Bel- 
gians, who  treat  it  with  the  contempt  one  would 
naturally  look  for  from  people  who  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  express  their  opinions  freely, 
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and  have  never  allowed  any  policy  or  opinions 
to  be  forced  upon  them. 

No  foreign  journalist  can  live  and  carry  on 
his  work  independently  in  Brussels  under  the 
conditions  which  are  still  allowed  in  Germany, 
where  articles  are,  of  course,  censored,  but  are 
not  so  strictly  controlled  as  in  Belgium,  where 
a  journalist  must  become  a  "member"  of  the 
Bureau  before  he  is  permitted  to  write  a  word 
or  to  send  even  a  censored  telegram.  He  is 
under  the  benevolent  supervision  of  the  Bureau, 
and  has  to  write  practically  what  he  is  told  to 
write,  and  rewrite  it  according  to  instructions 
given,  if  necessary,  and  this  seems  to  be  always 
the  case.  In  Belgium  the  Germans  are  pleased 
to  see  neutral  journalists  under  these  conditions, 
for  naturally  this  method  of  disseminating  news 
in  foreign  countries  is  more  favourable  for  them 
than  the  methods  adopted  in  other  belligerent 
countries.  If  the  Brussels  Press  Bureau  were 
to  send  out  articles  to  neutral  papers  direct  from 
the  office,  and  marked  "  Presszentrale ,"  foreign 
editors  would  look  upon  them  with  suspicion, 
and  in  most  cases  would  not  publish  them  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  special  cor- 
respondent of  a  newspaper  is  in  Brussels  and 
signs  his  articles,  these  undoubtedly  carry  more 
weight  with  editors,  as  well  as  with  the  public 
which  reads  them,  than  the  official  lies  of  the 
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German  Press  Bureau.  Yet  the  one  is  the 
same  brand  as  the  other;  the  Germans  take 
proper  care  of  that.  The  public  does  not  know 
it  and  the  Germans  profit  by  it. 

There  is  a  Press  Bureau  in  Berlin,  and  in 
Vienna  also.  The  latter  only  succeeds  about 
once  a  week  in  placing  something  in  a  neutral 
paper,  although  an  immense  amount  of  money 
is  spent  on  the  Bureau.  The  Belgian  Bureau 
has  the  neutral  and  allied  journalists  close  at 
hand,  and  these  are  paid  by  the  newspapers 
they  represent  for  transcribing  and  signing  the 
German  official  stuff.  So  while  the  Germans 
get  the  publication  of  the  items  and  the  work 
of  the  men  free  of  charge,  the  neutrals  pay  the 
propaganda  bill. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

The  National  Holiday 

EARLY  in  July,  1916,  one  could  see  small 
coloured  leaflets  conspicuously  displayed  in 
the  shop  windows  throughout  Brussels  notifying 
everybody  that  "  July  21  being  the  National 
Holiday,  this  shop  will  be  closed."  Some  of 
the  people  celebrated  the  14th  of  July,  the 
French  National  Day,  in  order  to  show  their 
sympathy,  but  this  was  not  the  real  day.  The 
Belgians  thought  very  little  about  it;  in  fact, 
some  of  them  did  not  even  know  which  was  the 
French  National  Day.  But  their  own  day  they 
kept  before  them,  and  looked  forward  to  it  as 
a  child  looks  and  longs  for  holidays.  It  was  to 
be  a  great  day,  not  because  of  the  war  with 
the  Dutch  in  1830,  but  because  of  the  oppressed 
state  of  the  nation,  and  because  it  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  showing  once  again,  un- 
molested and  unpunished,  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt they  felt  for  the  invader.  In  secret  they 
prepared  for  the  great  day,  and  quiet  but 
very  effective  steps  were  taken  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  National  Fete. 
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It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  the  Governor 
issued  a  decree  that  no  conspicuous  national 
colours  or  emblems  were  to  be  worn,  for  the 
Belgians  had  found  that  these  things  greatly 
annoyed  the  Germans,  and  so  they  had  worn  all 
kinds  of  pictures  and  French  and  Belgian  colours 
in  their  buttonholes;  the  women  had  five-inch 
belts  in  Belgian  colours  around  their  waist  and 
ribbons  in  their  hair,  the  men  buttons  with 
their  heroes'  portraits  or  neckties  in  the  national 
colours,  and  the  like.  At  last  the  Governor, 
von  Bissing,  ordered  that  this  kind  of  demon- 
stration was  to  stop,  and  accordingly  the  public 
ceased  to  demonstrate  with  the  colours  in  an 
"  offensive  "  manner;  the  men  wore  them  under 
their  coats  on  waistcoat  buttons,  while  the 
women  wore  their  ribbons  in  a  less  conspicuous 
way.  The  XXe  Steele,  the  semi-official  organ 
of  the  Belgian  Government  at  Le  Havre, 
wrote  once  of  the  German  invasion :  "  The 
terrible  German  adventure  has  awakened  the 
national  spirit  of  the  Belgians  "  in  a  way  that 
nothing  else  could  have  awakened  it,  and  when 
one  saw  the  flashing  eyes  and  burning  cheeks 
of  the  people  on  their  national  holiday,  one 
felt  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  I 
have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  German  in- 
vasion will  prove  to  be  the  foundation  of 
Belgian    national    unity,     and    judging    from 
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the  way  in  which  they  kept  their  day  it 
seems  extremely  likely  that  such  will  be  the 
case. 

Every  day  a  new  symbol  or  emblem  is  to 
be  seen.  The  Belgians  are  always  discovering 
or  inventing  something  with  which  to  tease  the 
Germans.  The  day  before  the  21st  they  were 
already  wearing  the  three  red  berries,  covered 
with  black  crepe,  which  symbolise  the  mourn- 
ing of  their  souls.  Others  wore  daisies,  sug- 
gestive of  the  orphan  state  of  the  nation. 

Some  weeks  before  the  National  Day  the 
Governor  again  issued  announcements  prohibit- 
ing the  closing  of  the  shops  on  that  day,  and 
prohibiting  also  any  large  gathering,  the  display 
of  flags  and  colours,  marching  through  the 
streets,  and,  in  fact,  everything  upon  which 
the  Belgians  had  set  their  hearts.  The  placard 
ended  with  the  significant  warning  that  "  the 
populace  must  not  forget  that  the  war  is  not 
ended."  The  chief  concern  of  the  Governor 
was  that  the  shops  should  not  be  closed.  In 
the  evening  paper,  the  Bruxellois,  the  following 
special  notice  appeared  on  July  20:  "En 
reponse  aux  questions  que  des  lecteurs  nous  ont 
adressees,  nous  croyons,  d'apres  renseignements 
pris,  pouvoir  dire  que  la  fermeture  des  magasins 
le  21  Juillet  sera  consider  ee  comme  une  mani- 
festation publique."     From  this  everyone  un- 
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derstood  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
insult  to  the  Governor  if  they  were  to  close 
their  shops.  That  night  unseen  hands  dispelled 
any  doubt  as  to  what  would  happen  by  dis- 
tributing printed  leaflets,  which  were  to  be 
found  in  every  letter-box  and  under  every  door, 
calling  upon  the  people  not  to  open  their  shops, 
to  keep  every  window  and  door  closed  through- 
out the  day,  and  urging  that  no  restaurants  or 
cafes  should  be  either  opened  or  visited,  so  that 
the  national  holiday  might  be  kept  the  more 
impressively.  This  leaflet  did  its  work  most 
effectively,  for  on  July  21  the  Palace  Hotel,  a 
German  concern,  was  the  only  place  in  which  a 
meal  could  be  got  during  the  day,  as  all  the 
other  hotels  and  cafes  were  closed.  Some  of 
the  hotel  cafes  opened  in  the  morning,  but 
during  the  forenoon  they  too  refused  to  serve 
anyone. 

The  city  was  wide  awake  early  in  the  morn- 
ing— heure  allemande — and  the  crowds  thronged 
the  streets,  moving  slowly  up  and  down  and 
never  stationary,  so  as  not  to  infringe  the  rules 
laid  down  by  von  Bissing.  But  every  door, 
window  and  shop  was  closed  fast.  This  state 
of  affairs  prevailed  m  the  outskirts  also,  the 
people  everywhere  moving  and  talking  quietly, 
dressed  in  their  best  Sunday  garments.  The 
Avenue  de  Tervueren,  which  leads  to  the  beauti- 
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ful  park  famed  for  its  lake  and  its  colony  of 
artists,  was  crowded  with  people  on  their  way 
to  the  various  beautiful  places  outside  the  town, 
carrying  their  baskets  of  provisions  for  the  day, 
the  children  burdened  with  their  fishing-rods 
and  toys,  toiling  along  out  of  sight  of  the 
Boches.  Many  looked  as  though  they  would 
be  glad  when  evening  came  and  the  sun  shone 
less  warmly,  and  they  were  rid  of  their  parcels. 
While  the  older  folks  appeared  solemn  and 
depressed,  the  young  people  made  the  most  of 
the  excursion  and  enjoyed  a  day  among  the 
great  trees,  playing  games  and  running  hand- 
in-hand  in  the  shady  green  ways.  Youth 
will  remain  youth  even  amidst  the  most  solemn 
circumstances.  But  whatever  the  people  may 
have  thought,  a  foreign  onlooker  could  not 
help  feeling  elevated,  and  boundless  admiration 
filled  one's  heart  at  the  sight  of  these  proud 
and  unshakable  people  of  Brussels,  who, 
although  unorganised,  their  only  means  of 
communication  being  the  leaflets  distributed 
secretly  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  yet  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a  power  of  passive  resistance 
stronger  than  the  German  super-organisation 
which  was  set  up  against  them.  Throughout 
the  day  the  shops  remained  closed,  blinds 
drawn,  doors  locked,  and  no  one  answered  the 
bell.     Von  Bissing  and  his  men  were  entirely 
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powerless,  and  another  one  of  his  severe  orders 
and  placards  was  shouting  to  the  wind. 

I  watched  the  children  at  their  play  as  they 
marched  along,  every  one  with  his  helmet  of 
paper  and  wooden  sword  and  rifle.  They 
paraded,  curiously  enough,  in  goose-step,  and, 
still  more  strange,  they  shouted  their  words  of 
command  in  German,  as  they  had  heard  them 
shouted  thousands  of  time  by  the  German 
soldiery.  The  French  words  of  command  they 
no  longer  remembered.  I  enjoyed  their  parad- 
ing very  much,  and  the  German  sentries  and 
passing  soldiers  enjoyed  it  even  more.  Some 
of  these  went  up  to  the  children,  gave  them 
professional  hints  about  the  Prussian  goose- 
step,  fixed  rifles  on  tiny  shoulders,  and  then 
watched  the  soldierly  movements  of  the  little 
legs.  At  one  point,  as  I  followed  them  along 
their  march,  the  tiny  column  began  to  retreat 
suddenly  under  German  orders  from  their  lead- 
ing general.  A  rough-looking  old  soldier 
approached  them,  and  what  followed  was  per- 
haps the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  whole 
parade.  The  old  Landsturm  soldier  went 
straight  up  to  the  paper-helmeted  officer  and 
asked  him  in  French  where  he  was  leading  his 
troops.  The  young  warrior  answered  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  :  "  Nous  marchons  sur  Paris, 
monsieur."     Everyone  laughed,  and  to  do  jus- 
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tice  to  the  old  Landsturm  man,  he  laughed 
most  of  all.  Then  there  came  another  word  of 
command  :  "  Habt  acht,  Marschieren,  marsch" 
and  the  battalion  of  nine  marched  off — away 
from  Paris. 

Within  the  city  the  crowds  fill  the  streets, 
the  men  in  top  hats  and  black  suits,  the  women 
in  mourning,  everyone  carrying  a  large  bunch 
of  flowers.  At  the  entrances  to  all  the  large 
squares  stand  soldiers  behind  a  rope  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  people  from  gathering  there.  A 
whole  company  of  infantry  is  stationed  at  the 
Gare  du  Nord  on  the  Place  Rogier;  the  Place 
Broquere  also  is  a  prohibited  area  for  civilians ; 
here  two  companies  keep  guard  over  the  peace 
of  the  invaders;  three  batteries  of  artillery  are 
constantly  on  the  move  within  the  city,  appear- 
ing now  here,  now  there,  without  any  other 
apparent  object  than  as  a  kind  of  counter- 
demonstration  to  remind  the  Brussels  people 
that  the  batteries  are  still  there  and  have  not 
been  removed  to  the  Somme.  No  one  may 
walk  anywhere  except  on  the  pavement,  and  a 
person  wishing  to  cross  the  road  must  obtain 
permission  from  one  of  the  soldiers.  On  the 
pavement  at  every  ten  yards  stands  a  soldier 
with  fixed  bayonet,  and  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  push  against  him  by  accident.  One  of 
the  shops  in  the  Rue  Neuve  opened  its  doors 
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about  midday.  The  crowd  moved  ominously 
in  its  direction.  Then  the  sentry  in  front  of 
the  shop  advised  the  man  to  close  it.  A  little 
excitement,  nothing  more.  The  people  who 
passed  made  a  note  of  the  place  in  their  memory, 
and  that  was  all. 

In  front  of  the  "  Anspach  "  Column  in  the 
Place  Broquere  some  three  hundred  soldiers  are 
resting  on  the  steps,  with  their  rifles  arranged 
in  a  long  row  of  pyramids.  They  are  waiting 
for  the  alarm  which,  however,  does  not  come. 
The  sun  shines  brilliantly,  and  its  rays  are  re- 
flected from  the  dazzling  brass  of  their  helmets. 
The  tramcars  are  crowded,  for  many  of  the 
people  use  them  in  order  to  have  a  look  round 
the  city  and  to  enjoy  the  unusually  exciting 
scenes.  From  the  direction  of  the  railway 
station  fresh  columns  of  soldiers  are  marching, 
and  with  their  arrival  the  blacker  and  more 
crowded  the  streets  become,  the  crowds  swarm- 
ing along  the  side-walks  silent,  unperturbed  and 
solemn.  Someone  calls  out  to  the  crowd,  M  A  la 
Place  des  Martyrs."  The  word  passes  along 
the  boulevards  as  swiftly  as  the  wind,  and  soon 
the  whole  crowd  proceeds  towards  the  Place 
in  order  to  pay  respect  to  the  "Martyrs" 
buried  there.  Below  the  steps,  in  a  square 
vault  beneath  the  statue,  are  the  graves 
of  the    heroes   of   the   revolution   against   the 
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Dutch.  The  Place  is  closed,  and  the  crowd  can 
only  press  around  the  railings  enclosing  the 
statue,  but  there  is  one  spot  from  which  a 
peep  down  to  the  tombs  is  obtainable,  and  each 
woman,  as  her  turn  comes,  throws  down  her 
bunch  of  flowers  at  this  spot.  Then  suddenly, 
as  they  cannot  wait  for  their  turn,  thousands 
of  hands  shower  flowers  upon  the  statue,  silently 
and  with  deep  emotion.  The  trade  in  flowers 
assumes  enormous  proportions,  and  the  few 
women  who  are  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd 
selling  them  soon  get  rid  of  their  stock.  The 
statue  of  Jenneval,  "  le  poete  de  la  Brabagonne, 
mort  pour  I 'independence  nationale,"  is  decor- 
ated with  a  huge  wreath  of  roses.  The  four 
women  beside  me  are  talking  over  the  Mass  this 
morning  at  eleven  at  the  Church  of  St.  Gudule  : 
"  It  was  so  crowded  that  getting  out  was  quite 
dangerous ;  the  organist  played  the  National 
Anthem  twice,  and  the  people  cheered  the 
King."  This  the  Germans  did  not  know,  or 
at  least  they  pretended  not  to  know.  Then 
the  crowd  moves  on,  to  make  room  for  others 
who  are  waiting  along  the  approaches  to  the 
square  with  their  flowers  and  wreaths.  There 
are  no  German  soldiers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
statue,  and  Belgian  policemen,  dressed  in  their 
parade  uniform,  maintain  order.  The  solemn 
procession  to  the  Statue  of  the  Martyrs  lasts 
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until  midnight,  and  next  day,  and  the  day  after, 
thousands  might  be  seen  walking  about  looking 
at  the  relics  of  the  great  day,  the  withering 
flowers  and  wreaths.  Even  three  days  later  I 
saw  many  who  had  not  been  able  to  pay  their 
solemn  tribute  to  the  Martyrs  on  the  national 
holiday  throwing  flowers  and  evergreen  leaves 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue. 

During  the  afternoon  many  people  went  to 
the  famous  Bois  de  la  Cambre,  where  the  cafes 
were  deserted  and  the  chairs  piled  on  the  tables ; 
but  the  lawns  and  the  lake  were*  alive  with 
merry  children  and  boats,  girls  in  white  and 
women  in  black,  while  others  were  crowding 
round  the  ice-cream  vendors,  who  were  doing 
splendid  business  in  the  hot  weather.  So  the 
afternoon  rolled  on.  The  streams  of  people 
seemed  unending.  Evening  came,  supper-time 
had  long  passed,  yet  the  crowds  were  still 
moving  slowly  along  the  streets,  and  even  at 
midnight  one  could  see  little  diminution  in 
their  numbers.  It  was  long  after  midnight 
when,  looking  out  of  my  hotel  window,  I  saw 
that  the  people  had  gone  home  at  last  and  the 
streets  were  deserted. 

Next  day  everyone  was  joyfully  recounting 
the  events  of  yesterday.  In  the  cafes  they 
talked  of  nothing  else.  They  told  one  another 
the  news  from  other  towns,  how  the  people  had 
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demonstrated  in  Antwerp,  throwing  flowers  in 
front  of  the  King's  palace  and  singing  the 
National  Anthem  in  the  streets.  That  day  the 
papers  did  not  appear,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bruxellois,  and  as  a  punishment  the 
Governor  prohibited  their  appearance  for  eight 
days.  He  needed  something  on  which  to 
wreak  his  vengeance,  so  resorted  to  the  news- 
papers. Consequently  the  Bruxellois  became  a 
well-read  journal  for  the  next  eight  days,  a 
penalty  which  Belgian  readers  felt  very  keenly. 
They  jested  over  the  affair,  and  said  that  the 
Governor  ought  to  get  a  commission  from  the 
publishers  of  the  paper  for  giving  it  such  an 
excellent  opportunity. 
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The  People  and  Streets  of  Brussels 

ANYONE  walking  along  the  streets  of  Brus- 
iJL  sels  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  impression 
that  the  people  here  were  called  upon  to  endure 
only  the  moral  depression  caused  by  the  war, 
while  they  escaped  the  destruction  and  physical 
sufferings  which  visited  other  Belgian  cities.  This 
impression  is  especially  vivid  when  one  returns 
from  a  long  and  depressing  journey  through 
Malines,  Louvain,  Ghent  and  the  rest,  where 
the  Germans  have  left  their  "  finger-marks.' ' 
Of  the  sights  to  be  seen  in  the  various  pro- 
vincial towrns  I  wish  to  speak  presently,  but  in 
order  to  contrast  Brussels  with  other  cities  one 
cannot  help  thinking  of  these  first.  In  Brussels 
the  people  did  not  smell  powder,  the  houses 
were  not  demolished  by  bursting  shells,  and  men 
did  not  tremble  at  the  horrors  of  bombardment 
as  the  people  of  Antwerp  did  during  the  terrible 
three  days.  All  that  Brussels  has  seen  of  the 
strife  are  the  endless  processions  of  wounded 
passing  day  after  day  from  the  station  through 
the  city  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  convalescent 
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soldiers,  who  leave  the  city  in  order  to  give  up 
their  places  to  the  new-comers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  Bel- 
gians established  something  like  four  hundred 
private  hospitals  for  their  wounded,  but  when 
the  Germans  entered  Brussels,  and  the  hospitals 
were  used  for  German  soldiers,  these  homes  of 
mercy  slowly  disappeared,  or  they  were  not  to 
the  liking  of  the  Governor  and  were  ordered  to 
close.  Even  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  organisa- 
tion was  taken  over  by  the  Germans,  and  Ger- 
man dictatorship  established  within  it,  on  the 
pretext  that  it  served  asau  comfortable  hiding- 
place  for  anti-German  agitators,"  a  phrase 
used  by  the  Governor  when  the  officials  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  were  given  twelve  hours  in 
which  to  clear  out  or  be  interned.  Up  to  the, 
time  of  the  execution  of  Nurse  Cavell  there  were 
many  Belgian  nurses  engaged,  from  purely 
humanitarian  motives,  in  work  at  the  German 
hospitals  in  different  parts  of  Belgium,  especi- 
ally at  Spa,  which  had  been  converted  into  an 
exclusive  German  watering-place  which  none 
but  soldiers  might  enter.  The  Belgian  women, 
who  gave  their  zeal  and  knowledge,  their  whole 
time  and  labour  to  the  task  of  nursing  their 
enemies,  among  whom  were  those  who  had 
burned  and  devastated  their  homes,  when  they 
saw  the  treatment  meted  out  to  one  of  their 
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friends  and  colleagues,  found  all  kinds  of  excuses 
to  return  home  and  leave  the  hospitals  where 
they  had  worked  for  more  than  a  year.  Now 
it  is  said  that  there  are  no  Belgian  nurses  in 
the  hospitals  at  all,  but  many  of  the  women 
are  learning  nursing  from  three  or  four  Belgian 
doctors,  who  teach  them  free  of  charge,  in  case 
they  may  need  the  knowledge  when  their  own 
men  come  back  again.  The  doctors  give  free 
instruction  every  night,  from  seven  till  ten,  to 
hundreds  of  young  women  who  wish  to  be  ready 
and  efficient  when  the  occasion  calls. 

I  have  spent  much  time  in  observing  the 
people  in  the  streets.  When  some  lame  beggar 
passes  many  will  stop  to  look  at  him,  the 
pennies  pour  into  his  hat,  and  sympathy  and 
pity  are  visible  on  every  face.  It  would  seem 
as  if  their  hearts  were  revealed,  or  rather  that 
the  people  had  found  their  hearts.  They  look 
with  very  different  eyes  upon  the  German  sol- 
diers, who  abound  everywhere,  so  that  one  can 
quickly  get  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  them ; 
the  cafes,  picture  palaces,  restaurants  and  shops 
are  full  of  them ;  most  of  them  carry  arms,  the 
privates  their  rifles  and  bayonets,  the  officers 
their  revolvers.  They  are  usually  in  groups, 
talking  loudly;  only  when  an  officer  passes  do 
they  stand  aside,  stop  talking  and  salute  stiffly. 
It  is  curious  to  see  an  old  Landsturmer,  in  his 
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big  boots  and  with  his  rifle  in  his  hands,  sitting 
in  the  tramcar  beside  a  dainty-looking  lady. 
It  takes  some  time  for  a  stranger  to  get  used 
to  these  sights;  the  Belgians  are  used  to  them 
already  and  take  no  notice.  In  the  trams  the 
Germans  keep  their  big  pipes  in  their  mouths 
heedless  of  ladies,  and  only  put  them  away  when 
an  officer  enters ;  they  only  know  discipline,  not 
courtesy. 

One  never  sees  a  private  motor-car,  and 
horsed  carriages  but  seldom;  here  and  there  is 
a  two-wheeled  pony  cart,  usually  driven  by  a 
woman.  Women  are  predominant  in  the 
streets.  There  are  many  more  of  them  than 
men,  and  the  disproportion  is  much  greater  than 
in  peace  time.  Numbers  of  women  came  from 
all  directions  three  years  ago  seeking  refuge  in 
the  capital,  and  many  of  them,  not  having  found 
work,  are  promenading  the  streets.  The  so- 
called  German  "moral  police"  hunt  them  as 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  hunt  the  small 
game,  for  they  are  very  particular  about  the 
morals  of  the  Belgians  and  of  the  thousands 
of  women  whom  they  rendered  homeless  and 
penniless  and  in  many  cases  threw  into  the 
gutter.  But  that  is  for  another  chapter;  here 
I  only  wish  to  dwell  on  what  one  sees  in  the 
streets  of  Brussels. 

Usually  the  women  are  well  dressed,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  latest  Paris  fashion,  with  short, 
pleated  skirts,  high  boots  and  short  coats  with 
fantastically  curved  Stuart  collars.  The  fashions 
come  here  through  Holland,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Belgians  absolutely  refuse  to  hear  of  the 
new  Berlin  or  Frankfort  fashions  is  shown  by 
the  shop  windows,  where  notices  invariably 
speak  of  the  "  derni&res  creations  de  Paris." 
The  street  corners  are  occupied  by  all  kinds  of 
stall-holders  who  sell  post  cards,  chocolate, 
tooth-powder,  old  books,  ground  coffee,  lace 
and  fruit.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising,  who 
sell  lace  tablecloths  and  handkerchiefs,  even 
have  a  German  imprint  on  their  goods, 
"  Erinnerung  von  Brussels9  so  as  to  tempt  the 
German  soldiers  to  buy  them  for  their  sweet- 
hearts at  home.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  some 
poor  woman  tries  to  explain  to  the  casual 
German  soldier  customer  that  the  lace  is 
real  Brussels  lace,  and  how  other  Belgian 
women  come  to  her  assistance  and  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  I  watched  a  scene  of 
this  kind  once  on  the  Place  Rogier.  The  sol- 
dier finally  bought  the  handkerchief,  and  then 
took  one  of  the  young  women  by  the  arm  and 
wished  to  take  her  off  into  the  bargain.  There 
was  a  regular  skirmish,  and  the  women  tried 
hard  to  extricate  their  friend  from  the  grasp  of 
the  soldier,  who  insisted  on  having  a  little  fun 
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with  the  girl,  and  only  desisted  when  a  military 
policeman  appeared. 

Then  from  the  other  end  of  the  square  a 
funeral  procession  was  seen  to  be  approaching, 
and  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  around  the 
lace-seller  and  the  soldier  turned  their  attention 
to  that.  It  is  a  German  military  funeral.  Sud- 
denly there  is  silence  everywhere,  and  the  people 
stand  aside  so  as  to  allow  the  company  of  sol- 
diers accompanying  the  coffin  to  pass.  The 
Belgians,  like  good  Catholics,  touch  their  hats, 
but  there  is  satisfaction  in  their  countenances,* 
as  if  they  would  say,  "  Thank  God  there  is  one 
less."  They  often  see  such  scenes,  but  while 
behaving  with  perfect  decorum  they  never  pre- 
tend to  show  sorrow.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  dead  Belgian  soldier  is  brought  out  from 
the  Royal  Palace,  over  which  flies  the  Red  Cross 
flag,  and  where  many  wounded  Belgian  soldiers 
are  lying,  the  people  in  the  street  follow  the 
procession.  The  absence  of  military  honours 
tells  the  Belgians  the  nationality  of  the  dead 
soldier,  and  to  make  up  for  this  lack  they  follow 
the  coffin  to  the  cemetery  in  hundreds,  men 
and  women,  the  women  often  weeping  as 
though  they  were  following  their  own  sons  to 
the  grave,  the  men  with  their  hats  in  their 
hands,  their  eyes  downcast,  and  mourning 
silently  in  their  hearts. 
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When  the  funeral  procession  has  passed  the 
streets  resume  their  usual  aspect,  and  the  noise 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Belgian  streets  fills 
the  air.  One  is  reminded  of  the  famous  author, 
Albert  Giraud,  who  said  that  either  the  Bel- 
gians are  silent  or  they  sing  or  shout,  but 
they  seldom  talk.  They  surround  a  news-girl 
now,  who  is  loudly  hawking  an  official  list  of 
the  latest  Belgian  losses.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
has  sold  out  her  stock ;  everyone  has  bought  the 
list :  fathers,  mothers,  and  even  people  who 
have  no  one  in  the  war.  This  is  the  only 
means  of  getting  information  direct  from  their 
own  Government  about  their  own  people,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  lists  are  read  so  eagerly. 

Correspondence  with  friends  abroad  and 
with  the  men  in  the  Belgian  army  can  only 
be  conducted  secretly  and  in  a  roundabout  way, 
mostly  through  Holland;  Belgians  write  to 
Dutch  people,  giving  the  latest  news  about 
themselves  and  their  families  without  disclosing 
in  the  letter  that  it  is  intended  for  someone  in 
France  or  England,  but  the  recipient  in  Hol- 
land knows  where  to  forward  the  letter.  When 
an  answer  comes  to  the  Dutch  intermediary, 
he  copies  it  on  his  own  business  paper  and 
sends  it  on,  as  if  he  were  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Belgium.  Nearly  everyone  has  a  friend  in  Hol- 
land or  Switzerland  who  acts  as  postman  and 
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intermediary,  and  in  this  way  most  of  the 
Brussels  families  keep  up  correspondence  with 
their  dear  ones  abroad. 

The  Belgian  post  only  forwards  letters  for 
Belgian  prisoners  of  war.  At  the  chief  post 
office  one  of  the  windows  displays  the  notice, 
"  Sendungen  nur  filr  Gefangene  in  Deutsch- 
land  und  Holland."  There  are  always  num- 
bers of  people  before  this  window ;  they  look 
longingly  at  their  letter  and  will  not  depart 
until  the  official,  a  German,  has  placed  his 
mark  upon  it.  Letters  coming  from  Belgians 
in  England  or  France,  or  even  Holland,  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  means  of  a  neutral  inter- 
mediary, are  not  delivered,  and  the  Brussels 
and  other  Belgian  post  offices  do  not  forward 
them.  The  Germans  think  that  by  employing 
these  methods  they  will  bring  sufficient  pressure 
to  bear  upon  Belgians  living  abroad  to  compel 
them  to  return  home.  From  their  psycho- 
logical point  of  view  they  argue  that  parents, 
or  other  relatives,  who  cannot  get  news  from 
their  sons  or  other  kindred,  will  do  their  best 
to  persuade  them  to  return,  and,  vice  versa,  a 
son  or  father  abroad  will  more  readily  return 
when  the  desire  to  learn  something  about  his 
parents  or  children  becomes  overwhelmingly 
strong.  There  is  no  brutal  or  cowardly  device 
that  the  Germans  do  not  employ  in  order  to 
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accomplish  their  object  of  repatriating  the  Bel- 
gians, so  as  to  increase  the  man  power  and 
working  capacity  of  the  country.  Working 
hands  they  must  have,  and  in  order  to  achieve 
their  purpose  nothing  seems  to  them  to  be  too 
harsh  or  too  inhuman. 

The  offices  of  the  Wagon-lit  Company  are 
occupied  by  a  German  institution  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind;  it  invites  gifts  in  money  and 
goods  to  be  sent  to  the  Belgian  prisoners  of  war 
in  Germany.  I  was  told  that  more  than  forty 
thousand  parcels  were  being  forwarded  every 
month  from  different  branches  of  this  organisa- 
tion in  Belgium  to  Germany,  and  that  a  list 
was  made  of  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  so 
that  they  might  also  be  supplied  from  the 
charitable  gifts  reaching  the  institution  in  ques- 
tion. This  is  a  subtle  stroke  of  policy.  As 
everyone  knows,  there  is  an  embargo  on  the 
exportation  of  foodstuffs  from  Belgium  to 
Germany,  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Belgian  population  is  mainly  supplied  with 
foodstuffs  by  the  American  Commission,  and  it 
would  cause  considerable  resentment  if  the 
Germans  were  to  carry  away  for  themselves  the 
foodstuffs  which  Belgium  produces.  Yet  in 
order  to  draw  as  much  benefit  out  of  the  Bel- 
gian stock  as  possible,  they  encourage  the 
people  to  send  parcels  to  Belgian  prisoners  in 
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Germany,  a  process  by  which  Germany  profits 
greatly,  for  it  conserves  her  own  food  supplies 
and  at  the  same  time  enables  her  to  adhere  to 
the  letter  of  the  promise  she  made  to  the 
American  Commission  that  she  would  not 
requisition  any  of  the  foodstuffs  grown  in,  or 
brought  to,  Belgium. 

In  the  windows  of  the  building  where  this 
charitable  and  unselfish  institution  carries  on 
its  work  there  are  numbers  of  letters  exhibited, 
saying  how  grateful  prisoners  are  when  they 
receive  parcels,  and  all  day  long  people  stand 
there  and  read  these  letters.  In  taking  the 
Germans  are  and  always  were  great,  but  so  far 
as  giving  is  concerned  they  display  quite  dif- 
ferent characteristics.  In  the  narrow  Rue 
Neuve  hundreds  of  poor  people  stand  all  day, 
waiting  for  their  turn  at  the  shop  of  a  photo- 
grapher who  takes  their  portraits  free  of 
charge,  for  without  a  photograph  they  cannot 
get  the  identification  card  which  entitles  them 
to  free  bread  and  other  assistance  out  of  the 
American  gifts.  I  never  passed  there  for 
months  without  seeing  crowds  of  people  wait- 
ing at  all  hours  of  the  day,  as  if  the  hungry 
and  needy  in  Brussels  were  an  unnumbered 
host. 
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Belgium  as  German  Hinterland 

WHEN  the  German  army  first  entered 
Brussels  General  Sixt  von  Arnim  declared 
to  the  people  of  the  capital  by  means  of  a  huge 
placard  that  ' '  Nous  ne  faisons  pas  la  guerre  aux 
habitants  paisibles,  mais  seulement  a  Varmee. 
Si  la  population  obeit,  on  ne  lui  fera  pas  de  mal." 
This  was  the  first  indication  the  Belgians  had  of 
the  evil  that  was  to  come,  for  they  knew  even 
then,  or  at  least  felt  instinctively,  that  only  the 
opposite  of  what  a  German  placard  said  could 
be  the  truth.  How  the  Germans  have  proved  to 
be  the  murderers  of  Belgian  men  and  women, 
how  they  carried  out  their  promises,  how  they 
incensed  the  whole  civilised  world  with  their 
methods  of  slavery,  murder  and  arson,  and  how 
they  earned  the  hatred  of  the  Belgian  people 
is  well  known,  and  fuller  details  are  given  in 
Lord  Bryce's  report  than  any  casual  observer 
or  investigator  could  ascertain. 

It  is  obvious  that  Belgium  was  valuable  to 
Germany  not  only  as  offering  the  shortest  and 
easiest  route  to  France,  but  also  as  a  base  for 
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further  operations,  which  meant  an  enormous 
military  advantage,  even  though  the  Germans 
would  be  operating  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
and  irreconcilable  people.  A  rich  and  well- 
developed  hinterland  just  behind  the  Front, 
where  they  could  concentrate  and  from  which 
they  could  dispatch  large  bodies  of  troops  at 
a  moment's  notice,  with  a  perfectly  developed 
railway  system  at  their  disposal,  was  a  treasure 
beyond  price.  Apart  from  the  advantage  of 
transferring  all  the  discomfort  and  worry  of  the 
population  of  a  hinterland  to  a  hostile  terri- 
tory, and  so  saving  their  own  people  from  all 
those  disadvantages  and  miseries  which  the 
Belgians  have  to  endure,  and  not  speaking  of 
the  produce  of  the  country  which  the  Germans 
need  so  badly,  and  the  plants  and  industrial 
material  they  have  acquired,  which  enable  them 
to  keep  up  their  productive  capacity  during  war- 
time almost  to  its  peace-time  level,  the  chief 
and  foremost  advantage  which  the  Germans 
derive  from  the  occupation  of  Belgium  is  its 
use  as  a  base  of  operations. 

Here  I  would  like  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Germans  organised  this 
hinterland  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
needed  it  most,  and  succeeded  in  making  them- 
selves comfortable  in  a  country  which  is  worse 
than  openly  hostile  to  them,  for  fear  could  not 
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be  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Belgians  as  it 
could  in  the  hearts  of  the  less  cultured  peoples 
in  the  occupied  territories  to  the  east  and  in 
the  Balkans.  There  the  Germans  rule  by  ter- 
rorism, but  Belgium  they  cannot  terrorise, 
although  they  tried  it  and  have  continued  to 
try  it  ever  since  the  first  German  soldier  set 
foot  on  Belgian  soil. 

They  began  with  a  proclamation  of  the  kind 
to  which  one  had  become  accustomed  whenever 
the  Germans  have  occupied  territory,  to  the 
effect  that  such  and  such  crimes  would  be 
punished  with  death,  others  by  burning  down 
the  offender's  house,  others  again  with  from 
ten  to  twenty  years'  hard  labour.  They  fol- 
lowed this  up  by  installing  themselves  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Loi,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
Governor  were  established,  placed  sentry  boxes 
before  the  doors,  and  closed  the  street  to 
everyone  who  did  not  belong  to  the  inner  circle 
of  the  authorities.  They  then  planted  two 
heavy  guns  before  the  Palais  de  la  Nation, 
turned  them  towards  the  city,  hoisted  the  Ger- 
man flag,  and  the  methodical  German  adminis- 
tration began.  Baron  von  der  Goltz,  who  died 
or  was  killed  in  Turkey,  commenced  the  work 
of  administration,  and  Baron  von  Bissing  con- 
tinued it,  assisted  by  his  "  Excellenz  von 
Sandt,"  the  civil  head  of  the  administration. 
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Baron  von  Bissing,  the  Military  Governor, 
is  74  years  of  age;  he  is  slim,  and  his  cheek- 
bones protrude  as  if  they  would  pierce  the 
skin.  In  his  general's  uniform,  with  his  deep- 
set  eyes,  which  from  sheer  age  have  lost  all 
their  fire,  he  looks  the  skeleton  of  himself. 
Such  of  the  foreign  journalists  as  have  visited 
him  (and  he  expects  everyone  to  do  so)  say 
that  when  he  speaks  he  is  most  amiable  and 
does  not  forget  to  tell  his  visitor  that  as  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  the  country  he  is  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  King  Albert,  can  ratify 
sentences  and  exercise  clemency.  He  is  very 
courteous,  wishes  to  know  everything,  and  lets 
nothing  escape  his  attention.  He  always  seeks 
to  impress  upon  people  that  whatever  he  does 
is  "in  the  interest  of  the  Belgians." 

The  German  officers  have  much  to  say  in 
praise  of  his  good  heart  and  his  willingness  to 
listen  to  any  proposition  likely  "to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  people."  We  are  told  this 
of  Baron  von  Bissing,  forsooth,  who  could  even 
explain  the  slave  raids  as  being  in  the  interest 
of  the  Belgians,  and  would  defend  the  carry- 
ing away  of  factory  plant  and  raw  material  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  very  state  of  unem- 
ployment which  furnishes  him  with  an  excuse 
for  the  slave  raids.  We  are  asked  to  admire  the 
good  heart  of  Baron  von  Bissing,  who  has  signed 
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more  death  warrants  than  the  Governors  of 
Serbia  and  of  Montenegro,  who  were  supposed 
to  hold  the  record  after  Francis  Joseph  died. 

At  first  the  German  administration  only 
occupied  the  various  Government  buildings,  but 
afterwards  private  houses  also  were  comman- 
deered, mostly  the  houses  of  people  who  had 
aroused  the  animosity  of  some  German  official 
or  potentate  of  some  kind,  for  it  is  a  very  losing 
business  to  be  the  proprietor  of  a  commandeered 
house  in  Brussels.  The  furniture  and  even  the 
pictures  and  works  of  art  must  remain  in  the 
house,  and  I  have  seen  such  commandeered 
offices  where  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of 
Persian  rugs  were  hanging  on  the  walls  and 
the  floors  covered  with  expensive  carpets,  and 
where,  at  a  gilded  writing-table,  a  German 
N.C.O.  sat  cleaning  his  pipe. 

One  of  the  first  administrative  acts  of  the 
Germans  was  to  suspend  the  public  telephone 
service,  but  soon  they  installed  the  telephone 
in  all  official  buildings  and  issued  a  telephone 
book  which  is  called  "  Teilnehmerverzeichnis 
des  Kaiserlichen  Deutschen  Fernsprechamtes 
Brussel." 

Even  the  casual  observer  can  easily  see  that 
every  act,  every  move  of  the  Germans  in  Bel- 
gium ever  since  they  first  entered  the  country, 
has  been   of  such   a   character   as  to   impress 
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people  with  a  sense  of  their  determination  to 
stay  there  and  make  themselves  at  home  in 
Belgium  for  good.  Every  branch  of  the  admin- 
istration which  they  have  installed  has  been 
carefully  designed  to  support  this  pretence,  for 
it  is  nothing  but  a  policy  of  well-thought-out 
pretence,  calculated  to  strike  fear  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  to  break  down  their  passive  re- 
sistance, and  to  convey  to  the  Germans  in  the 
Fatherland  the  idea  that  everything  is  being 
done  by  the  Governor  to  prepare  the  way  for 
German  Kidtur  in  Belgium. 

One  of  the  German  officials  told  me  that 
14  although  we  cannot  yet  say  what  will  happen 
so  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned,  we  do  not  take 
chances,  and  we  do  not  build  on  temporary 
foundations.  Should  we  have  to  evacuate  Bel- 
gium to-morrow  traces  of  German  administration 
and  thoroughness  will  remain  for  many  years  to 
come."  And  if  not,  if  they  are  given  a  few 
more  years  in  which  to  brand  their  mark  upon 
unhappy  Belgium,  the  seeds  of  German  Kultur 
and  German  administration  will  do  their  work 
after  the  war  just  as  well.  This  policy  of  spread- 
ing their  Kultur  is  specially  manifest  in  their 
educational  methods  in  Belgium,  the  German 
language  being  the  chief  means  by  which  they 
hope  to  achieve  lasting  results.  All  that  they 
have  accomplished  in  Belgium  they  have  done 
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with  a  clear  view  of  the  ends  aimed  at,  and 
always  "with  system"  and  acting  according  to 
the  "  higher  principles  "  dictated  by  that  very 
spirit  of  Germanism  against  which  the  whole 
civilised  world  is  up  in  arms. 

The  various  Belgian  ministries  were  replaced 
by  German  administrators  with  large  staffs ; 
among  these  the  Germans  retained  certain  Bel- 
gian officials  who  undertook  to  give  a  so-called 
"  Loyalitaeserklaerung,"  promising  not  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  German  interests.  These 
officials  are  excluded  from  the  war,  foreign, 
postal,  railway  and  telegraph  departments.  The 
administration  of  the  provincial  districts  remains 
as  before,  but  each  district  has  been  placed 
under  a  Military  Governor  with  a  civilian 
"president"  as  an  assistant,  both  being  under 
the  Chief  Governor.  There  are  two  adminis- 
trative staffs  in  the  provincial  districts,  one 
Belgian  and  the  other  German,  the  latter  being 
entrusted  with  the  "  Consular  duties,"  as  they 
are  called ;  what  these  German  officials  do  is  to 
extract  reparation  from  Belgians  on  behalf  of 
such  German  subjects  as  lived  in  Belgium 
before  the  war  and  had  to  fly  in  the  early  days 
of  the  invasion.  These  provincial  departments 
are  the  most  curious  institutions  ever  conceived, 
for  they  are  consulates  pro  titulo,  and  de  facto 
are  a  kind  of  authority  which  looks  after  the 
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business  interests  of  Germans  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Belgians.  To  make  this  more  clear  here 
is  a  typical  example  : 

A  German  has  a  certain  amount  of  money 
in  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium,  or  a  Belgian 
business  man  owes  him  a  sum  of  money,  but  the 
man  has  left  the  country.  The  "  Consular 
Department "  gets  the  money  for  him  some- 
how, either  from  other  Belgians  or  from  pro- 
perty belonging  to  persons  who  have  failed  to 
return  to  Belgium,  or  from  the  immovable 
property  of  the  bank  or  of  the  man  in  question. 
Supposing  a  German  enters  a  complaint  that 
this  or  that  Belgian  has  refused  to  do  business 
with  him,  to  sell  him  something  or  to  buy 
something  from  him.  The  Consular  officials 
find  ways  and  means  to  get  satisfaction  for  their 
compatriot,  and  the  name  of  the  Belgian  is 
published  in  a  "black  list,"  a  black  list  vastly 
different  from  the  English  one,  of  which  the 
Germans  complain  so  bitterly. 

The  Belgian  district  offices  do  what  respect- 
able work  has  to  be  done,  but  all  correspondence 
is  signed  by  the  German  chief. 

Over  every  district  of  five  thousand  in- 
habitants there  is  a  mayor,  who  is  also  the  com- 
mander of  the  military  in  the  district.  He  is 
called  "  Kreischef,"  and  is  assisted  by  a  civilian 
chief,  both  being  under  the  district  Governor. 
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Their  duty  is  to  bury  dead  soldiers,  to  control 
the  food  supply,  to  prepare  statistics  show- 
ing the  available  stock  of  food  and  animals, 
and  to  control  the  activities  of  the  burgo- 
masters. The  staffs  are  largely  composed  of 
Germans  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  mostly 
men  unfit  for  military  service. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  Belgium  is 
also  a  queer  German  affair ;  it  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  Belgian  judges  and  lawyers,  but  under  Ger- 
man supervision.  For  example,  if  a  judge  sent- 
ences someone  to  a  fine  of  twenty  francs,  the 
German  supervisor  of  justice  may  overrule  the 
decision  and  quash  the  sentence  or  increase  the 
penalty  as  he  pleases.  Some  of  the  judges  did 
not  like  this  form  of  appeal,  but  as  soon  as  they 
protested  the  threat  of  deportation  was  ready 
to  hand,  and  so  these  martyrs  of  justice  had  to 
put  up  with  it.  Offences  against  Germans  are 
naturally  tried  by  the  Germans  themselves,  and 
the  Belgian  judges  deal  only  with  civil  cases 
between  Belgians.  Every  offence  against  a 
person  belonging  to  the  German  army  of  occu- 
pation or  to  the  administrative  body  is  brought 
before  a  court  martial,  and  sentences  of  death, 
or  of  ten  to  twenty  years'  hard  labour  are  of 
everyday  occurrence.  Raids  on  houses  and  the 
search  for  letters  and  documents  are  a  regular 
feature    of    German    administration,    and    the 
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elaborately  organised  secret  service  is  the  basis 
of  the  German  official  system  in  Belgium.  The 
people  know  this  very  well,  and  I  have  often, 
when  sitting  down  at  a  table  in  a  cafe,  seen 
the  people  about  me  suddenly  stop  talking,  or 
move  to  a  table  farther  away,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  that  as  I  look  like  a  foreigner  I  must 
be  one  of  those  agents  who  listen  to  people's 
conversation  in  cafes  and  then  report  anything 
suspicious  or  unfavourable  to  the  Germans. 
Their  very  fear  of  every  foreigner  shows  that 
they  are  well  aware  of  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vail, and  that  they  must  already  have  had  bitter 
experiences  in  this  connection. 

It  is  said  that  the  German  secret  service  in 
Belgium  employs  over  a  thousand  men,  mostly 
political  agents  who  served  the  Fatherland 
abroad  in  peace  time,  and  are  rewarded  with  a 
position  of  this  kind  now.  Many  German  spies 
who  worked  in  France  and  England  may  be 
found  among  these  elderly  and  well-behaved 
"  amiable  gentlemen,"  most  of  whom  speak 
French  with  no  accent  at  all,  while  others  pre- 
tend to  be  friendly  Americans  who  came  here 
to  supervise  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs;  but 
their  efforts  are  all  in  vain,  for  the  Belgians 
trust  no  one  whom  they  do  not  know  person- 
ally ;  and  they  are  like  the  stray  dog,  who,  often 
ill-used,  is  not  to  be  conciliated. 
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Night  Life  in  Brussels 

STRANGELY  enough,  the  night  life  of  the 
Belgians  and  the  Germans  in  Brussels  is 
very  different  in  many  ways  from  their  life 
during  the  day.  It  is  characterised  by  the 
domination  of  the  so-called  "moral  police,"  a 
German  institution  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  towns  of  Germany  as  well,  and  serves  in 
many  cases  as  a  cloak  for  immorality  or  as  the 
breeding-ground  of  corruption.  In  Brussels  the 
"moral  police"  is  naturally  under  military 
control,  like  everything  else,  and  this  makes  it 
still  more  dreaded  and  even  more  corrupt  than 
is  usually  the  case. 

If  one  rambles  about  among  the  various 
places  of  entertainment  at  night  time,  one  is 
inevitably  reminded  of  the  old  truth  that 
poverty  breeds  immorality,  and  the  poverty  of 
women  is  usually  connected  with  an  increase  of 
prostitution.  In  Belgium  the  Germans  have 
succeeded  in  impoverishing  more  than  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  female  population,  whose  men 
folk  either  fled  the  country  on  the  outbreak  of 
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war,  or  left  Belgium  with  the  army  at  the  time 
of  the  retreat,  or  have  been  deported  to  Ger- 
many. The  immense  number  of  women  who 
have  had  to  face  untold  hardships  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invasion,  with  little  or  no  moral 
and  financial  support  behind  them,  have  in 
many  cases  had  no  choice  but  to  resort  to 
immorality. 

Anyone  who  uses  his  eyes  cannot  help 
seeing  that  the  majority  of  the  women  who 
crowd  the  cafes  and  the  side- walks,  with  one 
eye  to  business  and  the  other  on  the  dreaded 
"moral  police,"  have  not  always  spent  their 
lives  on  the  pavements  of  a  large  town,  but 
have  come  from  rural  districts  destroyed  by 
the  German  guns.  They  have  been  driven  by 
destitution,  by  the  collapse  of  everything  that 
was  dear  to  them  and  that  they  called  home 
in  happier  times.  They  are  just  as  much  a 
crowd  of  refugees  and  victims  of  the  German 
invasion  as  were  the  women  who  carried  off 
their  children  and  bundles  on  their  long  and 
weary  journey  to  Holland  during  the  bombard- 
ment of  Antwerp.  They  are  the  same  persons 
almost  in  outward  appearance,  and  one  can- 
not help  being  reminded  by  them  of  the  pitiful 
crowds  who  looked  back  terror-stricken  as  they 
dragged  themselves  to  safety. 

When  night  falls  the  streets  of  Brussels 
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are  brightly  lighted;  the  crowded  streets  look 
gay  and  happy,  and  one  can  hardly  discern  in 
the  brilliant  light  the  misery  which  seems  to 
be  hidden  by  it.  On  the  broad  boulevards,  and 
in  the  narrow  streets  full  of  shops,  crowds  move 
up  and  down  as  if  the  whole  population  had 
come  out  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  At  first 
people  did  not  leave  their  dwellings,  especially 
after  dark,  for  they  were  reluctant  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  drastic  methods  of  German 
soldiers,  who  were  especially  arrogant  towards 
women  in  the  evening,  but  now,  instead  of 
watching  the  streets  from  behind  drawn  cur- 
tains, they  crowd  the  streets,  the  cafes  and  the 
cinemas,  or  walk  about  aimlessly,  reading  the 
placards  on  the  walls  and  passing  on. 

The  cafes,  restaurants  and  estaminets  can- 
not complain;  some  of  them  do  much  more 
business  during  the  summer  months  than  they 
ever  did  before,  although  the  usual  summer 
visitors  to  Brussels  have  not  appeared  since  the 
war  began,  and  sightseers  have  become  a  rarity 
apart  from  German  soldiers,  old  Landsturm 
men  with  their  rifles  and  kits  on  their  shoulders, 
who  walk  about  in  dozens  and  obstruct  the 
path  wherever  they  stop.  The  public  places 
are  filled  with  the  Belgian  populace  and  German 
soldiers.  In  most  cases  Belgians  and  Germans 
sit  side  by  side,   but  there  are  certain  public 
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places  where  one  can  see  only  Germans  or 
Belgians,  but  not  both  together.  Civilians 
and  soldiers  of  all  ranks  are  often  to  be  seen  in 
the  beautiful  hall  of  the  Palace  Hotel  and  the 
"Altdeutsche  Weinstube,"  where  the  tables 
are  decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  other  typical 
German  house  which  sprang  into  existence 
soon  after  the  Germans  entered  Brussels,  the 
so-called  "  Kneipe-zum  Maschienengewehr.  ■ ' 
The  public-house  named  after  the  machine-gun 
is  especially  popular  with  the  German  soldier, 
on  whose  patronage  the  proprietor  chiefly 
relies. 

Early  in  the  war  all  German  signs  and  in- 
scriptions disappeared,  and  small  notices  were  to 
be  seen  outside  the  restaurants  and  cafes  say- 
ing, "Ici  on  ne  boit  que  nos  bieres  nationales." 
Now  they  are  again  advertising  the  famous 
Pilsen,  Munich  and  Dortmund  beers;  the  old 
well-known  restaurants,  having  passed  into  Ger- 
man hands,  are  changing  their  names  one  after 
another,  replacing  them  with  such  names  as 
Hohenzollern  and  Hindenburg,  the  latter  being 
especially  popular  with  the  German  soldiers 
who  turn  in  by  the  dozen  to  drink  a  glass  to 
the  popular  idol.  The  answer  of  the  Belgian 
populace  to  these  German  provocations  was  to 
form  a  limited  company  among  themselves  and 
establish  a  cafe  on  one  of  the  boulevards  and 
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name  it  "  Au  roi  Albert."  A  house  bearing 
this  name  was  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  any 
Germans,  so  the  good  Belgians  had  at  least  one 
pleasant  and  spacious  cafe  in  which  to  spend 
their  time  in  congenial  company. 

In  the  night  cafes,  where  there  is  a  band 
to  cheer  up  the  assembly,  life  is  just  as  gay 
and  happy  as  it  is  in  the  German  beer  houses, 
although  great  care  is  taken  by  the  Belgian 
proprietors  of  such  places  that  the  bands  do 
not  play  tunes  which  might  provoke  the  Ger- 
man military  patrol  which  paces  the  boulevards 
all  night.  Above  all,  the  singing  of  the  National 
Hymn  and  other  patriotic  songs  which  the 
Germans  regard  as  provocative  is  forbidden, 
as  offences  of  this  kind  have  been  followed  in 
the  past  by  the  revocation  of  the  licence  and 
the  ruin  of  the  proprietor.  In  order  to  avoid 
such  consequences  most  of  the  cafes  have  the 
following  notice  placarded  all  over  the  place  : 
"  La  direction  informe  son  aimable  clientele, 
que  Vorchestre  n'eocecutera  que  des  morceauoc 
absolument  neutres."  The  public  quite  under- 
stand the  reason  for  this  notice,  and  they  pay 
heed  to  it,  and  one  can  only  expect  to  hear 
patriotic  songs  in  the  outskirts  of  Brussels, 
where  the  people  are  much  more  daring  and 
the  German  patrols  are  not  in  a  position  to 
control  them. 
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There  are  ten  theatres  and  music-halls  and 
about  eighty  cinema  theatres  in  Brussels  at 
present.  These  are  almost  invariably  crowded 
with  people,  half  of  the  audience  consisting  of 
German  soldiers.  The  cinemas  are  not  per- 
mitted to  show  any  war  pictures  or  pictures 
alluding  to  the  war  in  any  way,  whilst  the 
theatre  and  music-hall  programmes  are  care- 
fully censored  by  the  German  Press  Bureau. 
A  decree  has  been  issued  that  all  reading  matter 
in  the  films  produced  in  the  cinemas  must  be 
in  either  German  or  Flemish,  as  well  as  in 
French.  In  the  theatres  they  are  producing 
light  comedies  and  revues  and  other  harmless 
plays.  One  can  see  rows  of  sandwich-men 
walking  along  the  boulevards  inviting  the  public 
to  cafes  and  cabarets  which  offer  fine  Hun- 
garian music  and  dancing.  In  most  of  these 
cabarets  the  business  is  carried  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Berlin  night  cafes,  with  hired 
girls  who  tempt  the  visitor  to  spend  his  money 
and  get  a  certain  commission  on  his  bill.  An 
enormous  quantity  of  wine  and  champagne  is 
drunk;  brandy,  whisky  and  liqueurs  are  pro- 
hibited. These  night  resorts  take  the  place  of 
the  famous  Luna  Park,  now  dark  and  deserted 
with  locked  gates,  which  was  once  the  brightest 
recreation  ground  in  all  Europe.  On  the  walls 
and    fences    surrounding    the    park    one    can 
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still  discern  old  placards  with  the  order  for 
mobilisation  signed  by  King  Albert,  and 
others  on  which  the  German  Governor-General 
announced  his  entry  in  the  name  of  the 
German  Emperor. 

The  popular  kermesse  de  Bruxelles  has  also 
been  abandoned  since  1914,  although  it  was  a 
traditional  summer  amusement  for  the  Brussels 
populace  and  an  opportunity  for  numerous 
pleasantries.  One  special  piece  of  fun  was  to 
dress  up  the  prominent  little  statue  of  the 
mannikin  on  the  Rue  de  Chene  with  great 
pomp,  and  to  place  on  its  breast  the  Louis 
cross  with  which  King  Louis  XV.  decorated  it 
once  upon  a  time.  Now,  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  German  cinema  is  to  the  fore,  which  is  always 
crowded  with  old  soldiers.  On  another  corner 
a  white  linen  sign  announces  that  in  the  cafe 
which  it  advertises  the  girls  are  beautiful  and  the 
service  first-rate.  Besides  this  there  is  a  dancing 
establishment  called  "Old  Berlin,"  where  the 
dancing  begins  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
A  Viennese  cuisine  is  at  the  service  of  visitors, 
the  only  trouble  being  that  food  cards  must  be 
produced,  and  the  portions  are  more  scanty 
than  ever  before.  The  famous  Tyrol  Restaurant 
is  another  centre  for  German  soldiers ;  numbers 
of  them  enter  at  noon  and  only  leave  when 
closing  time  comes.    One  man  plays  the  piano 
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and  another  accompanies  him  on  the  fiddle, 
making  things  merry  within,  while  most  of  the 
other  guests  join  in  the  singing.  I  spent  an 
hour  in  this  place  and  watched  the  crowd 
enjoying  themselves.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
soldiers  got  up  on  a  table;  he  was  a  sergeant, 
and  was  probably  an  actor  in  civil  life,  for  he 
took  out  a  piece  of  paper  and  began  to  recite 
a  poem  he  must  have  written  himself,  for  its 
literary  value  was  more  than  doubtful.  The 
text  spoke  of  Germany's  greatness,  of  the 
Kaiser,  the  U-boats,  the  Zeppelins,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  of  "  unser  Hindenburg."  The 
man's  cheeks  were  flaming,  his  eyes  shining, 
and  his  voice  must  have  been  heard  a  long  way 
off.  As  I  looked  out  of  the  window  I  saw  a 
crowd  of  Belgians  standing  in  the  street  listen- 
ing to  the  poem  and  smiling  at  each  other,  and 
when  the  Kaiser,  the  U-boats  and  the  Zeppelins 
reached  their  ears  they  walked  on  with  a  scorn- 
ful smile. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1915  the 
Berlin  Cinema  Company  opened  a  cinema 
theatre  in  one  of  the  busiest  quarters  of  Brus- 
sels, with  an  enormous  auditorium  and  very 
well  equipped.  It  is  always  crowded  with 
German  soldiers,  but  the  Belgians  know  that 
it  belongs  to  a  German  firm,  so  one  very 
seldom   sees   civilians   among   its   patrons,    ex- 
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cept  Germans  who  go  to  Belgium  to  represent 
German  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
there. 

One  cannot  help  receiving  the  impression 
that  with  the  fall  of  night  the  hatred  which 
exists  between  Germans  and  Belgians  weakens 
somewhat,  and  a  kind  of  silent  understanding 
prevails  between  them.  Perhaps  it  is  merely 
that  the  darkness  hides  the  real  feeling  or 
that  one  cannot  see  into  the  depths  of  men's 
hearts  because  of  the  gaiety  of  the  night,  but 
this  appearance  of  gaiety,  which  cannot  be  more 
than  superficial  either  among  the  Germans 
themselves  or  among  the  Belgians,  seems  to 
lend  a  different  colour  to  the  life  of  the  enemy 
peoples  in  the  Belgian  capital.  Darkness  is 
probably  a  good  equaliser;  at  any  rate,  the 
emotions  have  much  freer  expression.  Some- 
times one  can  see  German  soldiers  walking  with 
Belgian  civilians,  and  occasionally  Belgian 
women  with  German  soldiers,  a  thing  one  never 
sees  by  day.  This  state  of  affairs  is  most  re- 
pellent to  the  average  Belgian,  and  those  women 
who  are  willing  to  entertain  the  soldiers  of  the 
invader  are  invariably  outcasts  from  their  own 
people.  They  are  not  only  regarded  as  fallen 
creatures,  but  even  their  own  class  refuses  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  They  are  real 
outcasts  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  yet  one 
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cannot  help  feeling  pity  for  these  poor  crea- 
tures, who  in  many  cases  support  their  aged 
parents  or  their  children. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Germans  enjoy  them- 
selves in  Brussels,  and  feel  as  though  they  were 
in  a  gay  and  happy  holiday  resort. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Press 

NOT  the  least  interesting  position  is  that  in 
which  the  Belgian  Press  at  home  finds 
itself  under  German  rule.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  to  edit  and  publish  a  newspaper 
with  a  military  censorship  always  present  to 
hinder  the  work,  as  it  does  almost  everywhere  in 
the  Central  Empires,  but  it  is  a  thousand  times 
more  difficult  in  an  occupied  territory,  where 
every  line  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  censor, 
and  where  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  different 
rules  and  regulations  arising  out  of  the  alleged 
and  real  military  necessities  stand  in  the  way 
of  honest  work  and  set  up  obstacles  almost  in- 
surmountable. 

With  one  exception  all  the  Belgian  papers 
which  appeared  in  Brussels  migrated,  partly  to 
France,  partly  to  England,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war;  and  now,  when  they  see  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  newly  founded  Belgian 
Press  is  obliged  to  vegetate,  they  must  be  well 
satisfied  with  their  choice. 

In  Belgium  there  are  forty-one  French  and 
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thirty-eight  Flemish  newspapers  published  at 
present.  Most  of  them  have  been  founded 
since  the  German  occupation  began,  as  the 
Germans  found  it  most  inconvenient  to  rule  in 
Belgium  without  the  assistance  of  the  Press. 
With  their  notorious  thoroughness  they  set  to 
work  immediately  they  entered  Brussels  and 
created  a  Press  for  themselves,  edited  and 
written  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  Belgians, 
who,  discarding  scruples  and  sacrificing  present 
and  future,  undertook  the  most  difficult  task 
of  satisfying  the  German  commander,  the 
censor,  and  at  the  same  time  acquiring  readers 
from  among  the  Belgian  population,  who  looked 
upon  these  new  ventures  not  without  disgust 
and  with  evident  distrust. 

Half  of  the  space  in  these  newspapers  which 
the  Germans  and  their  friends  have  founded  is 
occupied  by  articles  in  which  the  editors  and 
publishers  are  trying  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  to  which  they  are  subjected 
in  the  old  Belgian  Press  which  took  up  head- 
quarters in  France,  Holland  and  England. 
In  the  beginning  the  Belgian  population  re- 
fused to  read  these  newspapers,  and  there  were 
some  among  them  which  did  not  sell  a  dozen 
copies  in  Brussels  during  the  first  week  of  their 
appearance.  Later  on,  as  the  German  Governor 
refused  to  allow  any  other  but  German   and 
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pro-German  Dutch  newspapers  to  enter  the 
country,  and  as  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
else  to  read  except  the  numerous  placards  on 
the  streets,  the  Belgians  had  no  other  choice, 
in  order  to  get  some  kind  of  fresh  news  from 
abroad,  than  to  accept  the  newly  founded  Bel- 
gian papers  and  read  them.  The  Brussels 
people,  who  were  used  to  such  papers  as 
L'Inde'pendance,  Etoile  Beige,  Le  Soir,  and 
the  Dernikre  Heure,  and  who  were  accustomed 
to  read  two  or  three  papers  daily,  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  which  overtakes  every 
civilised  man  of  our  times,  and  began  to  read 
the  new  Belgian  Press.  I  have  often  seen  a 
man  buy  a  paper,  look  through  it  and  hand  it 
to  another  one,  and  so  the  paper  would  pass  to 
five  or  six  people  in  order  that  fewer  copies 
should  be  bought  of  the  issue. 

In  Brussels  there  are  sixteen  French  and 
Flemish  newspapers.  In  Antwerp  and  Ghent 
some  of  the  old  ones  also  remain,  such  as 
Vlaamsche  Gazet,  Het  Handelsblad,  Le  Bien 
Public,  Journal  de  Gand,  Voornit.  In  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  such  as  Namur,  Arlon,  Hasselt 
and  Alost,  new  papers  have  been  founded  also. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  German  tendency  that 
at  present  there  are  more  Flemish  newspapers 
published  in  Belgium  than  there  were  before 
the  war. 
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Among  the  newly  founded  newspapers  the 
Bruxellois  is  the  most  "  popular,"  if  popularity 
may  be  judged  by  circulation,  for,  according 
to  its  editor's  statement,  it  sells  65,000  copies 
daily.  It  publishes  the  official  communiques 
of  all  the  belligerents,  gives  news  on  four  pages, 
leader,  short  story  and  economic  items.  It  has 
a  considerable  number  of  advertisements  of 
hotels,  houses  to  let,  etc.  One  advertisement, 
by  old  Madame  Dora,  the  fortune-teller,  says  : 
"  Voulez  vous  etre  maitre  de  votre  avenir  et 
assurer  votre  bonheur  ?  "  Another  paper  called 
Le  Quotidien  appears  in  a  large  size  and  pub- 
lishes maps  also;  a  third  one,  the  Echo  de  la 
Presse  Internationale,  publishes  photographs; 
while  the  Messager  de  Bruocelles,  the  only 
old  newspaper  (now  in  its  thirty-first  year) 
which  remains,  deals  mainly  with  the  life 
and  condition  of  the  provincial  population. 
The  financial  papers,  such  as  the  Indicateur 
Boursier  and  the  twenty  years'  old  Merer edi 
Bourse,  are  just  as  much  in  demand  as  before 
the  war.  The  Clerical  organ  of  Namur,  L'Ami 
de  VOrdre,  which  is  in  its  seventy-eighth  year, 
is  still  published  in  the  same  form  as  before, 
but  in  place  of  a  leading  article  gives  Church 
news,  and  tells  the  public  in  a  conspicuous  place 
that  it  is  "publie  sous  le  controle  de  Vautorite 
ynilitaire  allemande." 
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The    Germans    even    founded    two    news 
agencies,   the  Courrier  Beige  and  VHollando- 
Belge,  which  supply  the  papers  with  the  semi- 
official news.    The  German  Wolff  Bureau  sup- 
plies them  also  with  three  bulletins  daily.    This 
gives  the  newspapers   all  the   news   from  the 
Front,  but  when  great  events  are  to  be  told 
the  Belgian  public  the  dissemination  of  news  is 
done  by  leaflets  issued  by  the  Press  Bureau 
itself,    entitled   Funkspruch-Nachrichten.      An 
official    newspaper    is    also    published    by    the 
German   authorities    which  is   entitled   Gesetz 
und     Verordnungsblatt    fiir    die    okkupierten 
Gebiete  Belgiens.     It  is  edited  by  Professor 
Dr.  Pannwitz,  and  appears  in  three  languages 
— German,    French    and    Flemish.      Another 
newspaper  published  by  the  Germans  is  called 
Der  Landmann.    This  is  an  agricultural  weekly, 
printed   in  three   languages,    and  designed   to 
serve  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  Belgium. 
Anxious  to  impress  the  Belgian  farmers  with 
the  importance  of  increased  production,  it  gives 
them  advice  as  to  how  the  land  may  be  compelled 
to   yield  bigger   crops  and  thus  provide  more 
foodstuffs  for  the  Germans  to  requisition.     An 
artistic  and  literary  journal  called  L'Evenement 
also  appears  in  Brussels.      The  Belgians  even 
read  this,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  find 
something  to  ridicule.    They  very  often  succeed. 
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The  most  sensational  and  probably  the  most 
interesting  publication  in  Belgium  is  the  now 
famous  little  newspaper  called  La  libre  Belgique, 
which  has  appeared  in  Brussels  (exactly  where 
nobody    knows)     since     February     1st,     1915. 

Prix  du  numero  —  elaalique,  de  *cro  a  l'infini. 

La  libre  Belgique 

Fondee  le  !•'  Fevrier  1915 


Bulletin  de  Propaganda         Palriotique. 
u-regulier,     —     ike     »e     •enmeHant     4 


Regulierement 


Annoncet 

le*  affaires  etant  nul- 

Bureaux  et    admiaistra* 

lea  sous  la    domina- 

tion allemande,  nous 

Adreise  Telegraphique . 

emplacement     de    lout 

avons  supprime  la 
page   d'annoncee  et 

Kommaadatar  —  Bruxellst 

repos.   il»  tont  installs 

conseillona  a  no* 
clients    de    resenrer 

mobile 

leur  argent  pour  des 
temps  meilleurs. 

Prie re  de  f aire  circuler  ee  bulletin 

According  to  the  paper  itself  it  is  edited 
and  printed  in  a  motor-car  cellar.  Its  price  is 
not  fixed,  no  advertisements  are  accepted,  and 
the  reader  is  asked  to  pass  on  his  copy  after 
reading.  Its  telegraphic  address  is  "  The 
Governorship."  A  most  interesting  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  its  publication  is  that 
whenever  a  new  edition  appears  Baron  von 
Bissing  finds  two  copies  on  his  table.  How 
they  get  there  nobody  knows,  but  a  large  re- 
ward has  been  offered  for  anyone  who  will  give 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  of  its  editor 
and  publisher.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
thousands   of   anonymous   letters    reached   the 
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Governor,  but  all  of  them  proved  to  be  pur- 
posely misleading. 

One  of  its  numbers  contained  a  photograph 
of  Baron  von  Bissing  with  the  little  paper  in 
his  hand  and  with  the  following  caption  under- 
neath :  "  The  German  Governor  reading  his 
favourite  newspaper." 

Little  matters  of  this  kind  afford  much 
pleasure  to  the  Belgian  people.  They  discuss 
the  contents  and  the  exploits  of  the  brave 
journal  which  defies  the  German  invader;  and 
copies  of  each  issue  are  kept  as  treasures  which 
the  years  to  come  will  enhance  in  value. 
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Finance 

WHEN  war  threatened,  the  National  Bank 
of  Belgium  immediately  began  to  consider 
measures  for  securing  the  safety  of  its  wealth. 
There  was  little  confidence  that  Germany  would 
adhere  to  its  pledged  word  to  observe  Belgian 
neutrality  if  she  could  gain  some  advantage  by 
breaking  it.  And  this  mistrust  was  soon  justi- 
fied by  events.  When  the  invasion  began  the 
National  Bank  removed  to  Antwerp.  Those 
who  were  in  charge  of  its  treasures  arranged 
to  have  the  heavy  boxes  full  of  gold  removed 
from  Brussels  at  dead  of  night,  so  that  the 
public  should  not  be  made  apprehensive  of 
danger  by  this  precautionary  measure ;  but  the 
all-penetrating  yellow  light  of  the  gold  ducats 
seemed  to  gleam  through  the  sides  of  the  boxes 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night;  it  caught  the 
eye  of  the  public  and  made  them  suspect  that 
danger  was  imminent.  Their  surmises  and 
apprehensions  were  confirmed  soon  afterwards 
by  the  entry  of  the  German  troops  into 
Brussels. 
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By  this  time  the  National  Bank  had  removed 
to  Ostend,  taking  with  it  its  load  of  glittering 
golden  coins,  its  bank-notes,  bills  and  bonds, 
the  deposits  of  its  private  customers,  the  stocks 
and  shares,  and  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
million  francs  of  the  Caisse  Generate  d'Epargne 
et  de  Retraite.  Gilded  Ostend,  that  jewel 
casket  of  a  town,  would  have  formed  a  fitting 
receptacle  for  all  these  treasures,  but  a  ^ull 
roar  from  afar,  like  that  of  an  angry  sea,  *old 
everyone  that  the  tide  of  German  invasion 
was  rolling  nearer  and  nearer.  From  the 
danger  of  that  sullen  onrush  only  another 
sea  could  defend  the  national  wealth  of  Bel- 
gium. The  officials  of  the  bank  sought  safety 
in  England. 

Directly  the  German  authorities  established 
themselves  in  Belgium  their  leaders  saw  how 
desirable  it  was  that  industry  and  commerce 
should  be  maintained,  and  that  the  first  essential 
was  to  create  a  sound  financial  situation,  if 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  precious  metals 
belonging  to  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium. 
They  therefore  got  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
to  visit  London  in  order  to  discuss  matters  with 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
Germans  naturally  thought  that  if  the  credit 
of  the  Belgian  National  Bank  could  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  when  the  financial  arrangements 
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were  being  made,  the  value  of  German  money 
would  be  raised  considerably.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  the  war  the  Belgian  Minister 
for  Finance  declared  his  intention  to  com- 
mandeer the  assets  of  the  Bank.  "  Qu'elles 
devaient  etre  considerees  comme  ayant  le 
caractere  de  requisition  a  laquelle  malgre  son 
caractere  d' institution  privee,  la  Banque  etait 
obligee  d'obtemperer."  The  Minister  gave  as 
his  reason  for  this  step  his  fear  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  take  possession  of  the  Belgian 
national  funds,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
German  authorities  had  declared  that  they  would 
not  touch  the  money  of  the  Banque  Nationale. 
The  Minister  adhered  to  his  decision,  although 
certain  representatives  of  the  Belgian  banks 
under  German  influence  appealed  to  him  to 
alter  it;  his  answer  to  such  appeals  was  always 
the  same :  "  It  is  the  Government  that  must 
dispose  of  the  money ;  let  it  therefore  remain 
across  the  Channel."  And  across  the  Channel 
it  remained,  and  the  Bank  of  England  agreed 
to  change  it  at  its  full  value  into  English  money. 
There  were  at  that  time  in  Belgium  bank-notes 
to  the  value  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  million 
francs  instead  of  the  usual  nine  millions.  There 
was,  however,  no  gold  behind  all  these  notes, 
a  state  of  affairs  which  the  Germans  did  not 
like. 
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The  Belgian  authorities  in  France  opened 
an  office  at  Le  Havre  which  should  collect  all 
outstanding  debts,  the  central  office  in  Brussels 
being  unable  to  do  this.  The  Germans 
encountered  many  grave  difficulties  in  their 
efforts  to  revive  the  industry  of  Belgium,  and 
so  create  new  sources  of  wealth  upon  which  they 
could  draw  for  their  own  purposes.  The  postal, 
telephone  and  railway  services  had  been  greatly 
impaired,  almost  everything  in  the  country  had 
been  commandeered,  while  the  war  taxes  levied 
on  the  nation  for  the  purposes  of  provisioning 
the  invading  army  had  still  further  bled  the 
people.  The  Germans  were  faced  with  the 
hard  and  cold  truth  contained  in  the  famous 
utterance  of  a  strategist  of  bygone  times  :  ' i  The 
first  necessity  in  war  is  money ;  the  next  is 
money;  and  the  third  also  is  money.'' 

The  Moloch  of  war  had  been  set  on  wheels 
in  order  to  advance  and  crush  everyone  in  his 
path,  but  if  he  could  not  be  fed  his  progress 
might  be  endangered.  The  Moloch  was  roaring 
for  gold;  gold  had  to  be  found,  and  yet  it 
happened  that  the  National  Bank  with  its  credit 
and  resources  could  not  be  counted  upon.  The 
situation  almost  reminded  the  initiated  onlooker 
of  those  awkward  moments  which  sometimes 
occur  on  the  stage  when  a  glaring  triumphal 
procession     enters     with     loud    fanfares;     the 
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spectators  gaze  at  it  spellbound,  but  those 
behind  the  scenes  see  that  something  has  gone 
wrong;  perhaps  it  is  only  a  trifle,  but  unless 
seen  to  at  once  it  may  interfere  sadly  with  the 
dignity  of  the  whole  spectacle.  At  this  pinch 
in  their  affairs  the  Germans  were  lucky  enough 
to  find  a  fitting  instrument  for  the  "  mailed 
fist"  in  Geheimer  Oberfinanzrat  Dr.  von 
Lumm,  Generalkommissar  fur  die  Banken  in 
Belgien  (Privy  Councillor  for  Finance,  Dr.  von 
Lumm,  General  Commissioner  for  the  Banks 
in  Belgium).  The  sphere  of  activity  assigned 
to  him  was  a  wide  one.  He  secured  the  co- 
operation of  mathematicians,  bankers,  political 
economists  and  merchants,  and  with  their  aid 
directed  the  manifold  and  intricate  working  of 
financial  policy.  His  first  act  was  to  forbid  the 
issue  of  bank-notes  in  Belgium  except  with  his 
permission,  and  he  issued  a  circular  informing 
the  various  banks  that  the  Banque  Nationale 
had  ceased  to  be  a  note-issuing  institution.  At 
first  his  intention  was  to  found  a  new  State 
institution  for  issuing  notes,  but  afterwards  he 
came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Societe 
Generate  de  Belgique,  founded  almost  a  century 
ago  and  known  all  over  the  world.  This  in- 
stitution has  a  share  capital  of  thirty  million 
francs.  Under  this  agreement  the  society  was 
to  issue  notes,  a  function  not  new  to  it,  as  it 
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had  issued  notes  as  far  back  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  General  Commis- 
sioner that  there  should  be  some  central  bank 
which  should  guarantee  the  stability  of  the 
various  credit  banks,  that  payment  in  cash  should 
take  the  place  of  the  usual  method  of  com- 
mandeering, and  that  money  should  be  plentiful, 
so  that  the  war  taxes,  which  had  been  levied  to 
the  extent  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  million 
francs,  might  be  paid.  The  nine  Belgian  pro- 
vinces were  obliged  to  take  joint  responsibility, 
and  the  bank  issued  Treasury  notes  to  the  value 
of  three  times  this  last-mentioned  sum.  As  the 
whole  supply  of  gold,  with  the  exception  of  one 
million  francs,  had  been  carried  out  of  the 
country,  the  debts  due  to  all  the  Belgian  banks 
from  foreign  countries  had  to  figure  as  security 
for  this  note  issue.  The  Societe  Generale  acts 
as  a  bank  for  all  the  other  banks.  It  discounts 
bills  with  three  signatures,  one  of  which  can  be 
that  of  some  sound  institution.  The  permission 
to  issue  notes  remains  valid  for  one  year.  The 
bank-notes  are  legal  tender  and  are  to  be 
handled  in  a  separate  department.  As  there  is 
no  gold  in  the  country  all  trade  has  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  aid  of  these  notes,  which 
will  be  of  no  value  after  the  war. 

The  new  Belgian  bank-notes  are  for  one, 
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two,  five,  twenty  and  one  hundred  francs. 
They  are  printed  in  colour  in  both  Flemish  and 
French.  On  one  side  there  is  a  picture,  and 
the  lettering  is  ornate.  The  pictures  are  dif- 
ferent; they  are  not  topical,  and  the  one  most 
frequently  met  with  is  the  portrait  of  Marie 
Louise  from  a  very  old  block.  There  are  two 
signatures  on  the  bank-notes,  side  by  side, 
followed  by  the  words,  "  le  directeur  tresorier  " 
and  "  le  gouverneur"  respectively.  But  the 
most  interesting  detail  on  the  notes  consists  of 
three  lines  of  printing,  which  are  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  being  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  frame- 
work : 

"  Le  present  billet  sera  echange  au  gre  de 
porteur  contre  un  billet  de  banque  de  meme  im- 
port de  la  Banque  Nationale  de  Belgique  au 
plus  tard  trois  mois  aprts  la  conclusion  de  la 
paix." 

That  is  to  say,  within  three  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  the  National  Bank  of 
Belgium  will  exchange  these  notes,  so  that  they 
shall  not  fall  in  value.  The  National  Bank 
protested  against  this,  and  it  may  be  in  conse- 
quence of  this  protest  that  the  new  notes  are 
boycotted  in  Paris  and  in  London,  while  even 
in  Holland  they  cannot  be  exchanged  readily. 
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The  Entente  newspapers  attacked  the  Germans 
for  seeking  to  cover  their  war  expenditure  with 
this  new  money  and  for  imposing  such  colossal 
war  taxes,  but  the  Germans  maintain  that  the 
money  they  have  obtained  in  this  way  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  army 
in  occupation  of  Belgium. 

The  new  official  bank  publishes  a  balance 
sheet  every  month;  the  first  appeared  on 
Feb.  4th,  1915,  and  in  it  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  item:  " Metallbestand  und 
deutsches  Geld:  24,183,233  jr."  A  later 
balance  sheet  showed  a  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  million  francs  in  coin.  German 
money  also  is  current  in  Belgium,  and  according 
to  the  order  issued  on  October  3rd  1  mark  equals 
1.25  fr.  Trade  between  Germany  and  Belgium 
is  carried  on  through  the  agency  of  the  same 
official  bank,  according  to  a  contract  entered 
into  between  it  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany,  which  bank  pays  out  to  Germans 
who  fled  from  Belgium  when  the  war  began  sums 
which  they,  had  deposited  with  various  Belgian 
savings  banks. 

Independent  of  the  Societe  Generale  there 
has  been  since  April,  1915,  a  Vorschusskasse 
(Wetstraat  90),  which  is  controlled  by  three 
directors.  This  institution  grants  loans  free  of 
interest  on  security  of  the  receipts  for  com- 
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mandeered  goods,  of  course,  "  nur  filr  Deutsche 
und  deren  Verbundete  in  Inland  wohnende 
Belgier  und  Neutrale  "  (only  to  Germans  and 
their  allies;  to  Belgians  living  in  Belgium  and 
neutrals). 

Businesses  belonging  to  subjects  of  enemy 
countries  have  been  placed  under  control  or 
else  closed  altogether.  Several  premises,  the 
shutters  of  which  are  now  closed,  bear  names 
well  known  all  the  world  over — North  British 
Rubber  Company,  Limited ;  Dunlop  Pneumatic 
Tyre  Company;  Savonnerie  Lever  Freres; 
Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays-Bas. 

The  Grand  Hotel  also  has  been  placed  under 
a  war-time  manager,  but  the  dining-hall  and 
other  rooms  are  empty;  it  is  only  in  the  cafe 
that  there  are  signs  of  life.  Nor  does  the 
Credit  Lyonnais,  which  occupies  the  ground 
floor  of  the  building,  present  a  more  cheerful 
aspect.  The  two  huge  shutters  look  like  closed 
eyelids,  and  anyone  with  business  instincts 
would  ask  how  it  could  be  possible  that  in  a 
city  where,  after  all,  life  still  seemed  fairly 
brisk  no  one  had  made  use  of  these  excellent 
premises  for  some  business  purpose.  It  would 
not  be  the  first  time  that  this  question  had  been 
asked,  for  the  mere  situation  of  this  bank  would 
be  an  asset  to  some  similar  firm  commencing 
business   there.      One   German  bank,   indeed, 
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eager  to  secure  a  bargain,  made  a  bid  for  the 
place,  offering  to  take  over  all  the  furniture  and 
fittings  for  the  duration  of  the  war.     But  this 
stroke  of  business  was  not  destined  to  come  off. 
The  German  bank  knew  very  well  what  it 
meant  for  the  name  of  a  certain  bank  to  have 
become  a  household  word  in  a  town  and  among 
its    visitors;    the    latter    element,    especially, 
would  count  for  a  great  deal  when  we  remember 
that  the  Credit  Lyonnais  was  established  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  where  all 
the  richest  visitors  to  Brussels  used  to  stay.    For 
generations  the  name  "Credit  Lyonnais"  has 
sunk    into    the    consciousness   of    people;    the 
American    millionaire,    the    English    peer    or 
manufacturer  travelling  on  the  Continent,  the 
French  aristocrat  visiting  Brussels,  could  as  little 
imagine  that  city  without  its  Credit  Lyonnais 
as  without  its  galleries  or  lace  collections.    And 
if,  in  spite  of  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  war,  the  same  large  bevelled-glass  windows, 
the   same   carved  portico,   the  same  glittering 
brass  railings  were  still  to  be  seen,   and  the 
sounds  characteristic  of  a  large  bank — the  chink 
of  gold  coins  and  the  rustle  of  crisp  bank-notes 
— were  still  to  be  heard,  a  person  entering  the 
place   would   probably   not  notice  the   altered 
name,  but  would  think  he  was  dealing  with  the 
same  establishment   with  which   he   had  long 
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been  familiar,  and  so  the  new  enterprise  would 
reap  all  the  benefit  of  this  very  general  con- 
servatism— or  carelessness — on  the  part  of  the 
average  customer. 

A  very  severe  law  has  been  passed  with 
regard  to  sending  money  to  any  country  at 
war  with  Germany  and  her  allies.  The  poster 
which  once  appeared  on  the  walls  announcing 
that  the  Military  Governor  had  fined  the  firm 
of  Henri  Leten  (Rue  de  Lombard,  65)  20,000 
marks  because  it  had  transmitted  money  to 
England,  proved  a  very  effective  warning  to 
anyone  who  felt  inclined  to  revolt  against 
the  financial  laws  imposed  by  the  German 
authorities. 

Early  in  August,  1915,  the  doors  of  the 
Brussels  Exchange  were  closed,  but  the  specu- 
lators continued  to  carry  on  their  somewhat 
noisy  activities  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  the 
various  inns  and  cafes,  and  especially  in  the 
spacious  premises  of  the  Cafe  Central.  From 
ten  in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night  this 
cafe  is  crowded  with  a  very  varied  public,  who 
form  into  little  groups  and  offer  typical  ex- 
amples of  the  shady  speculator.  If  the  weather 
is  fine  they  almost  block  up  the  street,  and 
there  they  stand  talking,  arguing  and  gesticu- 
lating vehemently.  If  one  cared  to  listen  to 
their  animated  conversation,  in  many  cases  one 
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would  find  that  they  were  talking  of  the  events 
of  the  previous  few  months,  during  which  they 
had  enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited  opportunity 
of  "  working" — to  put  it  mildly,  of  gathering 
in — French  gold  and  bank-notes  and  then  selling 
them  again  at  a  great  profit.  Every  table  in 
the  cafe  used  to  be  occupied  by  some  "firm," 
and  the  great  entrepreneurs  bought  up  gold, 
while  the  smaller  fry  gathered  nickel,  so  that 
soon  all  coins  were  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
Nickel  coins  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  francs 
were  sold  for  one  hundred  and  fifteen  francs  in 
paper.  But  suddenly  this  "golden  age" 
— equally  golden  whether  the  coins  dealt  in 
were  of  gold  or  of  nickel — was  put  an  end  to 
by  an  order  promulgated  against  this  kind  of 
trading;  this  order  made  uncomfortable  allu- 
sions to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  to  a  fine  of 
10,000  francs.  Now,  all  that  flourishing  trade 
has  gone  and  people  are  restricted  to  the  possi- 
bility of  making  money  by  ordinary  money- 
changing,  which  is,  of  course,  incomparably  less 
profitable.  The  Financial  Governor  gives  per- 
mission to  the  banks  to  buy  up  gold  and  copper 
in  any  form,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  supply 
of  these  metals  under  the  control  of  the 
authorities. 

Since  the  Germans  entered  Belgium  many 
new    financial   enterprises    have    been   started, 
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mostly  branches  of  German  institutions ;  among 
others,  a  few  banks  have  come  over  to  try  their 
fortune.  Lately,  a  well-known  concern  in 
Frankfort-on-Maine  has  opened  in  a  busy 
quarter  of  Brussels  an  establishment  entitled 
"  Agence  de  la  Deutsche  Effekten — und 
Wechsel  Bank  "  (Societe  anonyme  beige),  with 
a  capital  of  500,000  francs ;  its  general  manager 
is  a  Hungarian. 

A  number  of  new  insurance  societies  also 
have  sprung  up  in  Belgium  for  insuring  against 
war  risks.  In  most  of  them  the  premium  is  1  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property  covered  by  the 
insurance.  If  by  the  end  of  the  war  there  has 
been  no  loss,  then  all  premiums  will  be  returned, 
less  10  per  cent,  for  working  expenses. 

In  the  capital  and  Liege  many  prominent 
men  in  the  commercial,  industrial  and  banking 
world  have  founded  societies  on  the  basis  of 
collective  responsibility  with  the  exclusion  of 
profit,  under  the  name  of  M  Association 
Mutuelle  Beige  Industrielle  et  Commerciale 
contre  les  Risques  de  la  Guerre."  The  society 
undertakes  the  insurance  of  all  movable  and 
immovable  property,  whatever  the  loss  may  be. 
In  the  Liege  society  movable  property  can  be 
insured  up  to  a  maximum  value  of  100,000 
francs.  In  the  case  of  the  Brussels  society, 
which  undertakes  the  insurance  of  warehouses, 
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estates  and  industrial  concerns,  the  maximum 
insurable  value  of  immovable  property  is  200,000 
francs.  The  premium  is  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  insured  property,  but  only 
a  small  part  of  the  premium  (from  5  per  cent, 
to  10  per  cent.)  has  to  be  paid  down;  the  rest 
remains  as  an  uncalled  liability. 

The  insurance  money  will  be  paid  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  when  the  society's  assets 
will  become  liquid.  An  insured  person,  there- 
fore, pays  down  only  a  very  small  percentage 
indeed  of  the  sum  for  which  he  is  insured.  If 
the  sums  thus  paid  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 
all  claims,  the  balance  of  the  premiums  will  be 
called  in.  Should  the  total  premiums  prove 
insufficient,  then  the  amounts  insured  will 
be  reduced  proportionately.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  should  be  a  surplus,  it  will  be 
divided  proportionately  among  the  insured.  The 
reason  why  such  small  payments  down  are  de- 
manded is  that  the  societies  consider  the  risk 
of  damage  very  slight,  as  it  is  not  thought 
likely  that  there  will  be  any  further  serious 
fighting  in  Belgium. 

The  German  fiscal  policy  in  Belgium  shows 
no  consideration  for  the  poorer  classes.  In- 
direct taxes  provide  two-thirds  of  the  whole  tax 
revenue.  This  means  that  the  poorer  classes 
are  far  more  heavily  burdened  than  the  com- 
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paratively  wealthy.  The  basis  of  direct  taxation 
is  old-fashioned  and  quite  unsuited  to  modern 
conditions.  Personal  taxes  are  levied  not 
according  to  actual  wealth,  but  according  to 
certain  outward  signs,  such  as  rent  paid,  the 
number  of  doors  and  windows  in  a  man's  house, 
the  value  of  his  furniture,  and  the  number  of 
servants  and  horses  he  keeps.  Two  years  ago 
the  question  of  taxing  limited  companies,  in- 
surance societies,  and  mining  corporations  was 
raised;  the  capitalists  were  spared  again,  and 
the  new  laws  did  not  disturb  the  quiet  and 
secrecy  of  their  strong-rooms. 

In  the  statistical  department  of  the 
Governor's  office  I  found  two  illuminating 
items,  which  I  will  quote  in  order  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  system  of  taxation  now  pre- 
vailing in  Belgium.  A  millionaire,  with  no 
family  and  living  by  himself  in  a  suburb  in 
Brussels,  and  enjoying  an  annual  income  of 
several  hundred  thousand  francs,  pays  the 
following  taxes  : — 

1.  Tax  on  ground  rent  (634.15  fr)  .      44.39  fr. 

2.  Personal  taxes — 

(a)  On  house  rent  .  30  fr. 

(b)  On  doors  and  windows  12  fr. 

(c)  On  furniture     .  .  10  fr. 

(d)  On  servants      .         .  60  fr. 
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Plus  15  per   cent,    on   total      16.80 
Plus  20  per  cent,   extra  on 

house  rent  tax .  .  .         6.00 

134.80  fr. 


Total 179.19  fr. 

A  factory  engineer  who  lives  not  far  away, 
a  man  with  no  private  means  and  with  a  large 
family  and  an  income  of  5,000  francs  per 
annum,  pays  as  follows  : 


.  Personal  taxes — 

(a)  On  house  rent 

25  fr. 

(b)  On  doors  and  windows 

16  fr. 

(c)   On  furniture 

8  fr. 

49  fr. 
Plus  15  per  cent,  extra  on  total  7.35 
Plus  20  per  cent,  extra  on 

rent  tax      .  .  .  5.00 


Tax  on  salary  ...  50  fr. 

Plus  20  per  cent,  extra  .  10  fr. 


61.35  fr. 


60.00 


Total   .  ...     121.35  fr. 

The  Belgian  budget  before  the  war  showed 
a  revenue  of  about  800,000,000  francs,  and  ex- 
penditure of  about  the  same  amount.  During 
the  period  of  the  German  occupation  these 
figures   have   naturally   been    greatly    reduced. 
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Railway  expenses,  war  expenses  and  colonial 
expenditure  are  not  included.  The  German 
Civil  Government,  in  preparing  its  Belgian 
budget  for  the  year  1915,  showed  a  revenue 
of  175,159,529  francs,  and  expenditure  of 
198,159,529  francs.  It  was  proposed  to  raise 
the  23,000,000  francs  required  to  meet  the 
deficit  by  increasing  the  direct  taxes.  In  1916 
they  raised  twice  this  amount  in  the  same  way. 
On  the  outbreak  of  war  about  a  million 
well-to-do  Belgians  left  the  country.  The 
Germans  very  much  desired  to  have  them  back, 
as  their  absence  made  the  financial  situation 
worse  for  the  predatory  invader.  In  order  to 
achieve  their  object  the  Germans,  early  in  1915, 
issued  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  the  direct  taxes 
of  all  who  did  not  return  by  March  15th  would 
be  increased  to  ten  times  the  normal  amount. 
This  measure,  however,  did  not  prove  very 
effective ;  comparatively  few  Belgians  returned, 
but  many  of  them  instructed  their  bankers  to 
pay  the  punitive  tax,  half  of  which  went  to 
the  Belgian  State  Treasury  while  the  other  half 
went  into  the  coffers  of  their  respective  towns. 
A  total  sum  of  four  million  francs  was  levied  on 
3,000  persons,  and  10  per  cent,  of  this  sum 
has  so  far  been  paid.  Up  to  the  date  mentioned 
in  the  edict,  March  15th,  only  20,000  Belgians, 
out    of    a   million    refugees,    returned.      The 
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property  of  such  as  neither  returned  nor  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  payment  of 
the  tax  was  claimed  by  the  authorities.  The 
Belgian  refugees  sent  protests  against  this 
spoliation,  both  from  England  and  from  Le 
Havre,  or  wherever  else  they  were  living,  but 
they  did  not  return.  The  protests  were  without 
effect,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

In  Ghent  the  authorities  thought  of  a  new 
source  of  revenue  early  in  the  year  1915,  when 
they  introduced  the  taxation  of  bachelors.  On 
the  basis  of  age  and  rent  paid  all  single  men 
over  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  all  widowers 
and  divorced  men  with  no  children,  are  taxed 
on  a  sliding  scale.  The  scheme  has  one  inter- 
esting feature  which  has  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion :  "  Von  Monchen  oder  Nonnen,  die 
gemeinsam  das  gleiche  Haus  bewohnen,  hat 
jeder  die  Steuer  zu  zahlen  "  (All  monks  and  nuns 
living  in  monasteries  and  convents  must  pay  the 
tax). 
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Germans  and  Belgians 

ROW  after  row  of  round  tables  has  been  got 
.  ready  in  the  cafe,  but  were  there  ever  so 
many  more  they  would  probably  all  be  taken 
by  the  burly,  bearded  Landsturm  men,  for  as 
one  enters  the  room  and  looks  round  there  is 
not  an  unoccupied  seat  to  be  seen. 

The  scene  is  a  very  animated  one,  and  the 
whole  long  room  resounds  to  the  noise  of  talk- 
ing and  laughter.  Most  of  the  men  have  just 
arrived  from  the  Front,  and  on  their  way  they 
are  staying  for  a  few  hours  in  this  fine  city  of 
Brussels.  They  stroll  along  the  streets  and  do 
all  the  sightseeing  they  can,  so  that  when  they 
arrive  home  they  may  have  something  else  to 
speak  of  than  the  horrors  of  the  trenches.  And, 
of  course,  one  great  feature  of  their  stay  here 
is  the  buying  of  keepsakes  for  * '  mother  and  the 
kiddies."  Money  is  fairly  plentiful  among 
them,  as  for  many  weeks  passed  in  the  firing- 
line  they  have  been  unable  to  spend  a  penny, 
so  that  their  accumulated  pay  is  jingling  in 
their  pockets. 
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When  supper  has  been  disposed  of,  at  almost 
every  table  post  cards  are  pulled  out  of  coat- 
pockets,  cards  of  which  such  quantities  are  sold 
in  and  around  the  station  by  shouting  girls. 
Pencils  and  fountain  pens  are  produced,  heads 
are  tilted  to  that  particular  angle  which  seems 
to  be  necessary  when  you  think  for  a  few 
minutes  what  exactly  you  are  to  write ;  then  a 
general  scratching  of  pens  and  sliding  of  pencil 
points  is  heard  all  round  the  rooms. 

The  scribes  begin  with  the  date,  of  course; 
then  comes  the  name  of  the  town,  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  men, 
partly  in  jest  perhaps,  but  partly  in  earnest 
too,  add  the  words  "  Jung  Deutschland  "  (New 
Germany)  after  the  name  of  the  town.  This 
shows  that  in  the  minds  of  many  it  is  practic- 
ally a  settled  thing  that  Belgium  is  to  be  in- 
corporated with  Germany.  To  some  extent  the 
action  of  the  authorities  harmonises  with  this 
idea.  They  have  adopted  the  principle  ex- 
pressed in  these  words  :  "  Alles,  was  Staat,  ist 
deutsch;  dies,  was  Stadt,  ist  belgisch"  (All 
that  belonged  to  the  Belgian  State  is  now  Ger- 
man, but  everything  connected  with  municipal 
affairs  can  remain  Belgian).  That  is  to  say, 
the  Germans  are  willing,  or  say  they  are  willing, 
to  allow  the  towns  to  manage  their  own 
domestic    affairs,   but   State   matters   must  be 
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controlled  by  Germany.  So  far  they  have 
not  interfered  much  in  municipal  matters.  All 
inscriptions  have  been  left  untouched  and  the 
names  of  streets  unaltered;  even  the  bills  of 
fare  in  the  restaurants  have  not  yet  become 
Germanised.  The  furniture  and  pictures  in  the 
public  buildings  have  all  been  left  as  they  were. 
German  books  are  only  to  be  bought  in  one 
shop  in  Brussels,  in  one  of  the  busiest  streets, 
where,  side  by  side  with  novels,  various  war 
books  are  to  be  seen.  Among  the  photographs 
in  this  shop  we  see  those  of  the  German  Em- 
peror, the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  the 
new  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  the  Rue  de 
Malines  there  is  a  German  military  tailor  who 
does  a  good  trade,  and  in  the  window  of  a 
tobacco  shop  next  door  there  is  a  large  poster 
reminding  the  public  of  the  Belgian  soldiers: 
"  (Euvres  de  tabac  a  nos  heroiques  defenseurs. 
Appel  au  public." 

"  Le  public"  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  this 
appeal  as  it  walks  up  and  down  in  dense  crowds 
along  the  boulevards,  which  seem  even  broader 
than  in  peace  time  owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
one  is  allowed  to  place  tables  or  chairs  on  the 
asphalt  in  front  of  the  cafes.  Foot  passengers 
are  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers,  but  vehicles 
other  than  military  motor-cars  are  not  numerous. 
Private  cars  are  few  and  far  between,  and  such 
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as  one  sees  carry  flags  showing  the  colours  of 
Spain,  Holland,  America  and  the  Papal  Court. 
In  the  postal  service  there  are  three-wheeled 
vehicles  with  the  inscription,  u  Deutsche  Post." 
The    typical    street    bands — les    fanfares — are 
absent,  and  it  is  only  once  a  day,  at  half-past 
twelve,   that  one  hears  the  sound  of  cornets 
and  drums  announcing  the  fact  that  the  mili- 
tary  band  is  marching   to  the  palace  of   the 
Governor.    At  first  a  large  crowd  used  to  follow 
this  band,  but  gradually,  as  if  by  some  secret 
understanding,  they  desisted.     For  one  thing 
they  could  not  follow  the  band  far,  because  it 
soon  passes  from  the  Governor's  palace  into  the 
park,  which  is  closed  to  the  public,  and  there  it 
plays   for    the   entertainment   of   the   soldiers 
quartered  in  the  park.    This  fine  historic  park, 
opposite  to  the  Royal  Palace,   with  its  well- 
tended,    shady   paths,   its  marble    statues   and 
ponds  full  of  gold-fish,  its  theatre,  concert  hall 
and  cafe,  is  now  a  recreation  ground  and  con- 
valescent home  for  German  soldiers.    This  same 
park  was  once  the  scene  of  fierce  battles  when, 
in   the   year    1830,    Prince    Frederick    of   the 
Netherlands  tried  to  force  his  way  into  the  town 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army.     To-day  there  is 
no  sound  of  the  clash  of  weapons  but  only  the 
voices  and  laughter  of  convalescent  soldiers,  as 
they  sit  and  walk  among  the  beautiful  flower- 
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beds  and  shrubs.  In  a  sandy  tract,  which  a 
little  board  shows  was  once  reserved  as  a  play- 
ground for  children — "bois  reserv6  aux  jeux 
d'enfants" — one  now  sees  officers  riding  up 
and  down,  or  a  heap  of  somewhat  unkempt, 
war-worn  men,  playing  and  wrestling  and  roll- 
ing in  the  sand  like  overgrown  children. 

The  first  home  for  soldiers  on  Belgian  soil 
was  opened  at  the  end  of  March,  1915.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
Military  Governor,  and  was  the  occasion  for 
great  festivities.  The  home  provides  accom- 
modation for  a  thousand  men.  There  is  a 
reading-room,  writing-room,  swimming  bath, 
and  a  large  concert  and  lecture-room,  with  an 
organ.  This  hall  is  known  as  the  u  Kaisersaal," 
because  it  is  decorated  with  a  life-size  portrait 
of  the  Emperor.  There  is  a  room  for  Divine 
service,  with  a  text  on  the  wall,  "  Licht  von 
Ob  en"  (Light  from  above). 

An  institution  entitled  Bildungscentrale  sees 
to  the  provision  of  instructive  lectures  and  all 
kinds  of  edifying  entertainments,  and  also 
arranges  for  tuition  in  foreign  languages.  It 
even  runs  a  theatre.  It  has  formed  a  first-class 
theatrical  company,  which  has  given  perform- 
ances with  great  success  in  several  towns  in 
Belgium  to  soldiers  and  carefully  selected  mem- 
bers of  the  German  colony.  The  price  of 
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admission  is  small,  just  enough  to  cover  tech- 
nical expenses,  the  artists  being  paid  by  some 
charitable  organisation.  In  Brussels  the 
"  Theatre  intime  "  in  the  park  is  used  for  those 
performances.  The  plays  are  not  advertised  by 
means  of  posters,  but  leaflets  are  distributed  in 
the  various  Government  offices.  Great  success 
attended  the  performance  of  "Iphigenia  in 
Tauris,"  produced  by  Walter  Bloem,  and  the 
comedies  of  Schoenthan  and  Ludwig  Fulda  have 
also  had  appreciative  audiences.  The  house  is 
always  full,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  actors  have 
ever  played  to  more  curiously  mixed  audiences. 
On  one  seat  we  see  a  shabbily-clothed  private 
soldier  in  hobnailed  boots  and  holding  his  rifle 
between  his  knees ;  next  to  him  is  a  smart  officer, 
wearing  an  eye-glass ;  he  has  brought  with  him 
ladies  in  evening  dress.  The  barrels  of  guns 
peep  out  even  from  the  twilight  of  boxes  where 
gentlemen  in  evening  dress  are  seated.  Red 
Cross  nurses,  boy  scouts,  men  in  the  uniform 
of  railway  officials,  young  girls  with  large  bows 
of  ribbon  in  their  hair,  fill  the  closely-packed 
seats,  and  everywhere  the  strictest  military  order 
prevails.  From  the  moment  of  entering  the 
theatre  we  feel  somehow  or  other  that  every- 
thing is  under  military  control.  The  very  man 
in  charge  of  the  cloak-room  is  an  armed  ser- 
geant.    Between  the  acts  people  chat  in  the 
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buffet,  discussing  usually  any  fresh  news  con- 
tained in  Wolff9 s  Telegr.  Bureau,  which  appears 
in  the  evening. 

Many  again  stroll  up  and  down  the  ill- 
lighted  corridors,  where  the  ghosts  of  past  days 
seem  to  stare  one  in  the  face  from  behind  the 
playbills  on  the  walls.  One  playbill  dates  from 
1913,  and  announces  a  first  performance 
for  Thursday,  October  2nd,  "  Les  eclaireuses, 
piece  en  4  actes,  par  M.  Maurice  Donnay  de 
1 ' Academie  Francaise . 9  9 

This  theatrical  venture  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
continue  the  production  of  plays,  and  the  com- 
pany has  been  engaged  from  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  beginning  of  April.  The  director 
of  the  Diisseldorf  municipal  library,  Dr. 
Jaeschke,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
theatre,  and  has  arranged  a  very  interesting 
programme.  When  the  concert  season  was 
being  planned  a  number  of  artists  from  all  over 
Germany  offered  their  services,  and  Felix  Wein- 
garten's  concert  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
success. 

The  Belgians  also  arrange  concerts  of  their 
own,  at  which  operatic  singers  give  their  ser- 
vices, but  admission  to  these  is  by  private 
invitation,  which  is  not  transferable. 

The  "  deutsches  Soldatenheim  "  is  well  pro- 
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vided  not  only  with  newspapers,  but  also  with 
practical  manuals  of  various  kinds.  One  is 
"  Vlamischer  Sprachfilhrer,  Anleitung  filr 
Deutsche,  vornehmlich  filr  Soldaten  "  (Flemish 
grammar).  Next  to  it  is  a  booklet  with  the  Iron 
Cross  on  its  title-page;  it  is  published  by  the 
Prussian  Bible  Society  and  is  entitled,  "  Kraft- 
spriiche  aus  der  Heiligen  Schrift  filr  die 
Kriegszeit"  (Helpful  Passages  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  War-time).  On  the  wall  there 
hangs  a  picture  post  card,  "  Gruss  aus  der 
Heimat "  (Greetings  from  the  Homeland),  a 
popular  war-time  production. 

On  Sundays  one  sees  German  soldiers  pray- 
ing in  the  churches  side  by  side  with  kneeling 
Belgians,  who  look  at  their  neighbours  with 
little  goodwill.  Fixed  to  the  columns  are 
notices  admonishing  the  people  to  remain  calm. 
On  Friday  evenings  the  synagogue  is  filled 
with  civilians  and  uniformed  Germans.  Within 
the  building  there  is  no  squabbling,  but  some- 
times in  the  entrance  lobby  there  are  animated 
discussions.  Perhaps  the  subject  of  discussion 
is  the  sentence  which  has  long  gleamed  above 
the  entrance:  "N'avons  nous  pas  tous  un 
meme  pere  ?  Un  seul  Dieu  ne  nous  a-t-il  pas 
cries?'9 

Somehow  just  now  that  interrogative  sen- 
tence seems  to  have  a  negative  force,  as  though 
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we  were  not  the  children  of  one  and  the  same 
God. 

The  German  school,  21,  Rue  des  Minimes, 
was  reopened  early  in  1915.  The  damage  done 
to  the  building  in  the  opening  days  of  the  war 
has  been  repaired,  and  the  "  gymnasium " 
(grammar  school),  the  girls'  high  school,  and 
the  elementary  classes  commenced  their  work 
about  Easter  under  the  headmastership  of  Dr. 
Lohmeyer,  who  was  recalled  from  the  Front 
to  fill  this  post. 

There  are  evening  classes  for  teaching  Dutch 
and  French  to  Government  officials  and  officers. 
Scientific,  historical  and  ethnographical  lectures 
are  also  frequently  given;  noteworthy  among 
these  have  been  the  lectures  of  Professor  Rath- 
gen,  of  the  Colonial  Institute  in  Hamburg, 
Professor  Dr.  Waenting,  lecturer  in  political 
subjects,  and  of  the  Governor's  son,  Professor 
von  Bissing,  of  Munich. 

In  the  spring  of  1916  an  interesting  exhibi- 
tion was  arranged  by  such  Belgian  artists  as 
had  not  left  the  country.  A  lottery  sale  was 
held  in  order  to  encourage  the  public  to  buy 
the  pictures.  Laermans,  Alfred  Verhaeren, 
Paul  Mattieu,  Khnopff,  Paul  Pubois  and 
De  Vreese  were  represented  in  the  galleries, 
and  the  material  results  exceeded  expecta- 
tion.     It    may    be    mentioned    as    a    curious 
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fact  that  the  first  purchaser  was  a  German 
officer. 

From  the  top  of  the  Palais  des  Academies 
flies  a  Red  Cross  flag,  and  in  the  garden  around 
the  building  wounded  and  convalescent  soldiers 
sit  on  the  benches  talking,  reading,  or  playing 
cards.  These  men  are  all  only  slightly  wounded. 
Most  of  them  have  returned  from  the  Front 
recently,  and  almost  all  of  them  say  how  diffi- 
cult they  find  it  to  get  to  sleep  for  the  first 
night  or  two  here;  the  soft  feather-beds  and 
the  profound  silence  are  so  strange  after  their 
trench  experiences  that  they  cannot  at  once 
get  accustomed  to  the  new  conditions.  They 
have  much  to  say  about  their  officers  and 
"kamerads"  left  behind,  about  the  life  in  the 
trenches,  and  naturally  about  the  enemy.  They 
think  the  English  are  brave  and  hardy  and 
altogether  good  soldiers,  but  they  speak  with 
horror  of  the  coloured  troops.  The  convalescent 
soldiers  are  shown  many  kindnesses ;  gifts  pour 
in  for  them  and  prominent  artists  entertain  them. 
They  cannot  forget  Frau  Goetze,  an  artist  from 
the  Royal  Opera,  who  came  to  them  with  huge 
boxes  of  presents  and  spent  the  whole  afternoon 
in  the  convalescent  home,  going  all  over  it  and 
singing  in  every  ward. 

Around  the  station  Tour  et  Taxis  sentries 
pace  up  and  down  between  the  rusty  railway 
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lines.  Formerly  this  used  to  be  a  commercial 
centre  where  vast  quantities  of  goods  were 
received  and  stored  in  great  warehouses  waiting 
to  be  dispatched;  now  an  inscription  painted 
on  the  wall  runs  :  Magasin  filr  Heeresbedarf 
(Army  Service  Stores).  One  notices  that  the 
spaces  where  the  windows  used  to  be  have 
been  bricked  up.  On  my  asking  why  this  had 
been  done  I  was  informed  that  the  Belgians 
had  blocked  up  the  windows,  as  the  warehouse 
was  intended  for  German  prisoners.  In  front 
of  the  warehouse  is  a  large  square  which  the 
soldiers  have  planted  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 

Flowers  and  shrubs!  How  remote  these 
seem  from  thoughts  of  war!  Surely  among 
them  we  can  forget  for  a  while  the  strife  that 
is  raging  around  us.  But  no !  even  here  the  all- 
devastating  war  makes  its  influence  felt.  As 
we  look  at  these  carefully  trimmed  and  tended 
shrubs  we  suddenly  notice  that  they  have  been 
cut  into  a  certain  shape,  and  when  their  dark 
green  is  outlined  clearly  against  the  sky  or  a 
white  wall  or  a  new  fence  of  yellow  boards,  we 
see  that  the  shape  is  that  of  an  Iron  Cross.  The 
very  flowers  have  been  drawn  into  the  service 
of  this  all-pervading  militarism.  Our  eyes  follow 
the  narrow  lines  in  which  the  flower  seeds  or 
young  plants  have  been  arranged,  and  gradu- 
ally we  notice  that  the  lines  form  letters,  the 
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letters  form  words,  and  the  words  some  sen- 
tence which,  uttered  by  the  "War  Lord"  on 
some  occasion,  has  made  its  way  everywhere 
throughout  the  army.  The  Belgians  who  pass 
by  hurry  on  their  way  with  a  contemptuous 
smile;  perhaps  the  thought  in  their  minds  is 
that  the  flowers  used  for  such  purposes  are 
usually  not  perennials,  but  mere  annuals  which 
last  for  a  season  only. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

The  Food  of  the  People 

THE  harvest  had  not  yet  been  carried  home 
in  that  historic  month  of  August  when  the 
Germans  stood  at  the  gates  of  Belgium.  The 
Belgian  Army  in  its  retreat  commandeered 
everything  it  found  on  its  way,  and  in  many 
places  set  the  standing  corn  on  fire,  so  that  the 
invaders  should  find  nothing  but  ashes. 

Passions  soared  high,  and  all  thought  of  the 
needs  of  the  population  was  lost  in  the  one 
consuming  desire  to  deprive  the  enemy  of 
supplies.  Even  in  peace  time  the  soil  of  Bel- 
gium does  not  produce  more  than  a  third  of 
the  corn  needed  for  the  population  of  the 
country,  and  after  the  devastation  caused  by 
the  German  invasion  the  outlook  grew  very 
grave  and  threatening. 

The  authorities  saw  that  unless  the  entire 
population  was  to  starve  some  steps  must  be 
taken  to  organise  the  national  food  supply. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  September  the 
matter  was  taken  in  hand,  and  some  existing 
charitable  institutions,  the  Comite  Solway  in 
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particular,  made  a  beginning  with  the  work. 
This  concern  was  established  on  a  broader  basis 
and  became  a  national  institution  under  the 
title,  "  Comite  de  secours  et  d' alimentation." 
Among  its  patrons  were  representatives  of  the 
American  and  Spanish  Governments,  and  its 
president  was  M.  Ernest  Sol  way,  the  well- 
known  factory  owner,  who,  according  to  my 
informant,  has  always  been  a  charitable  and 
useful  citizen  of  his  country. 

This  committee,  however,  proved  to  be  too 
small  for  the  huge  task  which  lay  before  it  of 
feeding  seven  million  people.  Accordingly,  an 
international  organisation  was  planned  which 
should  promote  the  importation  of  provisions. 

The  German  Government  promised  to  give 
all  necessary  facilities  for  the  importation  of 
provisions  for  the  civilian  population.  England 
declared  herself  ready  to  allow  all  ships  carrying 
such  provisions  to  pass  freely. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  held  in  London 
the  Commission  for  Belgian  Relief  was  founded, 
under  the  protection  of  the  embassies  at  Brus- 
sels, London,  The  Hague,  Berlin,  Paris  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  Commis- 
sion consisted  of  seventy-two  members ;  four  of 
them  Spaniards  and  the  rest  Americans.  The 
decisions  arrived  at  were  carried  out  by  manag- 
ing directors.     The  president  was  Mr.  Herbert 
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C.  Hoover,  American  Charge  d' Affaires.  All 
officials  worked  without  pay.  To  gain  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  this 
society  we  must  know  that  it  has  offices  in 
London,  New  York,  Rotterdam,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Hasselt,  Liege,  Namur,  Libremont, 
Mons,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Charleroi  and  Maas- 
tricht. The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
was  held  on  October  22nd,  1914,  and  as  early 
as  November  2nd  the  first  transport  arrived 
with  provisions.  At  this  point  the  Solway 
Society,  which  has  a  branch  office  in  every 
country  town,  came  to  the  fore;  it  took  over 
the  goods,  and  as  a  body  thoroughly  conversant 
with  local  circumstances,  distributed  the  pro- 
visions. 

The  International  Relief  Union  was  granted 
a  special  flag,  and  any  ship  sailing  under  that 
flag  was  to  be  immune  from  attack.  The  agents 
of  this  Union  are  entitled  to  travel  on  the  mili- 
tary railway  lines,  and  can  send  money  to  every 
one  of  the  belligerent  countries;  they  enjoy 
considerable  advantages  with  regard  to  railway 
transport,  import  duties  and  shipping. 

The  German  Government  promised  not 
to  commandeer  the  imported  provisions.  In 
Belgium  the  members  of  the  Union  have 
special  passes,  so  that  they  can  come  and 
go  freely  everywhere  throughout  the  country. 
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The  work  has  been  divided  among  several 
smaller  committees,  which  distribute  food  and 
clothing  and  make  purchases  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  They  have  mobilised  charity 
practically  all  over  the  world.  They  also  sell 
provisions  for  money  and  keep  most  accurate 
accounts. 

The  outlet  of  the  great  wheat  producer, 
Russia,  is  blocked  by  the  Dardanelles.  Con- 
sequently, only  America,  India  and  Australia 
could  come  to  the  rescue.  Payment  could 
not  always  be  made  readily  across  the  seas, 
nor  was  carriage  an  easy  matter.  Even  if  a 
cargo  of  wheat  was  secured,  say  at  Winni- 
peg, it  was  doubtful  whether  a  ship  could  be 
found  to  carry  it  and  how  long  the  voyage 
would  last.  The  ships  of  the  belligerent 
countries  are  discharging  military  duties,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  interned  in  foreign 
ports.  It  was  calculated  that  the  shipping 
expenses  would  be  £160,000  less  per  month 
if  the  German  ships  in  American  waters  could 
be  used.  Perhaps  this  might  have  been  pos- 
sible, but  it  would  have  taken  considerable 
time  and  money  to  put  these  ships  in  tho- 
rough repair,  according  to  the  German  con- 
tention. From  North  America  ships  came 
regularly  every  week  to  Rotterdam.  From 
there  the  goods  are  taken  by  canal  to  Belgium 
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in  large  barges,  which  carry  the  flag  of  the 
Commission.  In  April,  1915,  the  monthly 
requirements  were  known  accurately;  of  these 
we  may  quote  the  following  items  : 


60,000  tons 

Wheat  or  grain 

10,000     „ 

Rice 

5,000     „ 

Lentils  or  beans 

1,200     „ 

Lard  or  fat 

1,200     „          ..        . 

Tinned  meat 

1,200     „          ..        . 

Tinned  fish 

300     „          . . 

Condensed  milk 

The  demand  for  potatoes  was  met  by  using 
the  supply  in  the  country  itself.  The  society 
received  gifts  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
forwarded  them  at  its  own  expense.  During 
the  first  half-year  twelve  shiploads  of  gifts 
were  thus  received.  The  amount  of  business 
done  is  best  demonstrated,  perhaps,  by  the 
fact  that  the  monthly  expenditure  of  the 
society  amounts  to  £1,500,000.  The  pro- 
visions imported  into  the  country  are  stored 
in  vast  warehouses  pending  distribution.  This 
work  of  distribution  is  performed  by  the  dis- 
trict relief  societies.  Merchants  are  allowed 
to  buy  and  sell  the  provisions  at  a  small 
profit,  under  the  control  of  the  Commission. 
The  amount  of  flour  which  bakers  are  en- 
titled to  buy  has  been  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
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the  number  of  their  customers.  Sometimes 
they  gain  a  certain  amount  of  profit,  while 
at  other  times  they  only  play  the  part  of 
agents,  and  on  every  100  kgrs.  of  flour  used 
receive  8  francs  to  cover  expenses  of  baking. 
It  is  remarkable  that  from  November,  1914, 
to  March,  1915,  bread  was  cheaper  in  Belgium 
than  in  London. 

The  population  was  divided  into  three 
classes  by  the  society.  (1)  Those  who  were 
able  to  pay  for  their  provisions.  (2)  Those 
who  could  only  partly  pay  for  them.  (3)  The 
absolutely  poor,  who  could  pay  nothing. 
Tickets  were  issued,  either  gratis  or  for 
money,  entitling  the  holder  to  go  to  the 
various  food-distributing  depots  and  obtain 
provisions.  Special  tickets  were  issued  for 
children  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the 
district  doctor.  Children  who  went  to  school 
had  their  dinner  there.  On  the  outbreak  of 
war  a  whole  year's  supply  of  sugar  was 
stored  in  Belgium.  From  Brazil  coffee  had 
just  arrived  in  port  sufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  Sugar  and 
coffee  were  therefore  at  hand  in  abundance, 
until  the  greater  part  of  them  was  taken  to 
Germany. 

Relief  canteens  were  maintained  by  the 
Commission.      One    and    a    half    millions    of 
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people  were  fed  either  for  a  trifling  sum  or 
gratis. 

The  fact  that  free  meals  were  so  welcome, 
even  among  families  of  the  better  class,  shows 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else  the  sadness 
of  the  whole  situation.  If  Belgium  had  ever 
been  the  country  of  an  idle  people,  in  whom 
the  love  of  the  dolce  far  niente  was  an  inborn 
quality,  this  dependence  on  charity  at  the  first 
approach  of  financial  difficulties  would  have 
been  easier  to  understand.  But  Belgium  was 
a  country  where  skill  and  industry  had  always 
maintained  a  thrifty  and  self-respecting  popu- 
lation, ready  to  work  and  also  ready  to  enjoy 
the  results  of  culinary  skill.  And  now  this 
people  was  reduced  to  the  coarsest  food,  and 
restricted  to  a  very  small  quantity  even  of 
that.  One  only  had  to  look  at  the  endless 
queues  standing  in  front  of  the  premises 
where  free  meals  were  given  to  understand 
that  among  such  vast  numbers  of  needy 
people  great  storehouses  full  of  provisions 
could  be  emptied  and  the  supplies  still  have 
to  be  meted  out  in  small  rations.  A  cer- 
tain grim  humour  was  not  missing  from  the 
situation,  for  many  families  that  had  been 
negligent  about  their  children's  attendance  at 
school  became  unusually  assiduous  in  sending 
them    as    soon    as    it    became    known    that    a 
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midday  meal  would  be  provided  for  the 
scholars.  In  front  of  the  soup  kitchens  every 
day  there  used  to  stand  a  large,  listless,  silent 
crowd.  There  was  nothing  of  the  dash  and 
ardour  and  glory  of  war  in  this  picture,  yet 
few  things  could  make  one  understand  more 
clearly  the  endless  sadness  of  war  than  those 
faces,  some  melancholy,  some  sullen,  some 
drawn  with  care,  some  ground  down  to  vacant, 
expressionless  dullness.  Many  of  them  were 
people  from  good  homes,  homes  now  all  lost; 
yet  at  present  their  whole  interest  was  centred 
in  the  one  idea :  will  there  be  enough  soup 
for  all,  and  when,  oh  when  is  that  door  going 
to  open? 

C'est  la  guerre! 

Such  is  war  indeed ! 

The  charity  Commission  laid  all  its  plans 
before  the  Government  (and,  fortunately  for 
the  population  of  Belgium,  here  was  a  point 
where  charity  and  interest,  humanity  and  policy, 
met  on  common  ground),  all  of  them  advising 
and  demanding  that  efficient  steps  should  be 
taken  in  order  to  provide  relief. 

Vast  tracts  of  land  were  prepared  for  sow- 
ing. Grain  was  imported  in  large  quantities 
for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  manure.  Fodder 
was  provided  for  the  cattle.  The  raising  of 
the  prices  of  everyday  necessaries  was  put  a 
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stop  to  in  a  very  energetic  manner.  Maxi- 
mum prices  were  fixed,  and  the  farmers  were 
taught  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
land.  Even  the  getting  in  of  the  harvest  was 
superintended  by  the  Government.  In  spite 
of  all  steps  taken  by  the  Relief  Commission, 
great  privations  are  being  suffered  by  the 
people.  To  some  extent  the  Belgian  peasant 
has  become  inured  to  poor  fare.  Formerly 
rye  was  used  only  to  feed  the  horses,  but 
now  rye  bread  has  been  promoted  to  feeding 
human  beings,  and  one  is  lucky  to  get  it. 
The  kilogram  loaves  used  to  be  produced  by 
co-operative  societies  of  all  political  shades. 
The  price  of  such  a  loaf  was  30  centimes, 
and  that  sum  included  insurance  against  un- 
employment and  pay  for  sick  relief.  Now 
this  political  bread  has  disappeared  entirely. 

The  English  Government  allows  only  the 
most  necessary  articles  to  enter  the  country. 
Nothing  used  for  brewing  purposes  and  no 
fodder  is  allowed  to  be  imported,  however 
emphatically  the  Germans  promise  not  to 
commandeer  it.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided 
that  from  the  15th  of  October  not  90  per 
cent.,  but  75  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  supply 
was  to  be  used  for  bread.  The  quantity  saved 
in  this  way  is  made  into  bran,  to  be  used  as 
fodder.  In  order  to  secure  still  more  fodder 
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the  Commission  decided  to  buy  wheat  instead 
of  flour  in  future. 

On  June  30th,  1915,  an  order  was  issued 
relating  to  dealings  in  corn  and  flour,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  unscrupulous  speculation  in 
these  commodities,  and  to  secure  a  fairer  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  throughout  the  country  at 
prices  fixed  by  a  large  committee. 

Any  case  of  deliberate  raising  of  prices  is 
very  severely  punished.  Farmers  often  do  not 
keep  to  the  fixed  prices  or  else  they  conceal 
their  supplies  in  order  to  raise  prices.  On 
one  occasion,  for  instance,  it  was  reported 
from  Dinant  that  for  several  weeks  previously 
not  an  ounce  of  bread  or  vegetables  had  been 
obtainable.  The  price  of  apples  is  three  times 
its  former  amount,  and  yet  apples  are  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes, 
especially  now,  when  butter  also  has  become 
very  dear.  Not  only  is  there  very  little  butter 
to  be  had,  but  it  is  adulterated  to  a  fearful 
degree. 

Statistics  show  that  in  1912  ninety  million 
kilograms  of  butter  were  consumed  in  the 
country,  and  of  that  quantity  thirty-five  mil- 
lion kilograms  were  imported.  Importation 
has  now  become  impossible,  and  the  number 
of  cattle  has  considerably  diminished.  The  re- 
sulting great  shortage  is  made  good  by  mar- 
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garine,  lard  and  suet.  Cattle  dealers  use  some 
intensive  water-cure  for  their  animals  in  order 
to  increase  their  weight.  In  the  intestines  of 
an  ox  fifty  to  sixty  kilograms  of  water  and 
fodder  soaked  with  water  were  found.  All  this, 
of  course,  sends  up  prices.  In  the  papers  im- 
passioned open  letters  accuse  the  dealers.  A 
solicitor  stated  in  one  of  these  letters  that  by 
careful  analysis  he  found  a  hundred  grammes 
of  " foreign  matter"  in  a  pound  of  flour,  and 
that  the  foreign  matter  contained  even  a  quan- 
tity of  common  dust  (pulvis  vulgaris). 

Much  gratitude  is  felt  to  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  having  succoured  a  whole  nation  in 
its  need. 

The  Germans  recognise  the  fact  that  they 
have  little  claim  upon  the  nation's  gratitude. 
This  is  expressed  in  their  own  curious  way  in 
the  following  announcement : 

"  Die  Deutsche  Verwaltung  glaubt  damit 
nur  Hire  Pflicht  und  Schuldigkeit  getan  zu  haben 
und  verlangt  Dank  weder  von  der  im  Lande 
gebliebenen  belgischen  Bevolkerung,  noch  von 
der  Begierung  in  Le  Havre." 

(The  German  Government  believes  that  it 
has  only  done  its  duty  and  counts  on  no  grati- 
tude on  the  part  either  of  the  Belgian  popu- 
lation which  has  remained  in  the  country,  or  of 
the  Government  at  Le  Havre.) 
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The  Lace  Industry 

WE  know  that  the  revival  of  the  lace  in- 
dustry in  Belgium  was  an  object  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  leading  Belgian  indus- 
trial circles  before  the  war,  and  that  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  was  at  the 
head  of  a  committee  which  undertook  to 
reform  the  industry,  and  place  it  on  an 
entirely  new  footing.  The  beautiful  creamy 
lace,  the  precious  adornment  of  beauty  itself, 
as  we  saw  it  exhibited  in  shop  windows,  gleam- 
ing in  the  light,  did  not  suggest  to  our  minds 
the  ill-paid  drudgery  which  brought  it  into  ex- 
istence. But  those  who  had  studied  the  subject 
knew  that  this  glorious  industry  and  noble  art 
was  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  and  that  the  last 
few  years  were  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  its 
history  of  four  centuries.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  employed  more  than  150,000  women, 
while  just  before  the  war  there  were  only  40,000 
women  engaged  in  the  industry.  In  fact,  Bel- 
gium lace  was  passing  through  a  very  serious 
crisis. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  exploitation  of  the 
women  who  made  the  famous  laces  was  gradu- 
ally extinguishing  the  industry  itself.  The 
women  earned  a  franc  a  day,  and  the  middle- 
man and  merchants  pocketed  the  immense 
profits  made  out  of  the  foreigner,  especially 
Americans,  who  spent  millions  of  francs  every 
year  in  Belgium  on  lace.  The  import  duty 
paid  on  the  laces  in  America  alone  exceeded 
the  price  paid  to  the  women  who  manufac- 
tured them.  The  usual  procedure  was  for  the 
women  to  sell  their  goods  to  the  dealer,  the 
koopvrouw,  who  bought  them  for  almost 
nothing ;  indeed  in  many  cases  the  dealer  secured 
them  in  exchange  for  other  articles,  instead  of 
cash  payments.  The  women  could  never  earn 
more  than  about  one  franc  per  day.  It  takes 
ten  years  to  learn  the  art,  and  a  girl  of  eight  is 
at  it  already,  but  cannot  be  called  an  "  artist" 
before  she  is  eighteen. 

The  women  began  to  find  that  other  work 
was  much  more  remunerative,  and  so  the  lace- 
workers  steadily  diminished  in  numbers. 
Charitable  aristocrats  began  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  plans  for  reviving  and  reorganising 
the  industry,  but  they  were  unsuccessful,  and 
abandoned  their  efforts.  Only  an  entire  re- 
organisation on  sound  business  lines  could 
save    the    four-hundred-years-old    national    in- 
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dustry  from  complete  ruin,  and  with  this  end 
in  view  the  Queen  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  it  was  on  the  way  to  reform  and  success 
when  the  Germans  elected  to  force  their  way 
towards  Paris  through  Belgium,  instead  of 
marching  against  the  line  of  fortresses.  The 
invasion  naturally  had  its  evil  effects  upon  the 
lace  industry  as  upon  all  the  other  industries 
in  Belgium.  With  families  dispersed,  and 
homes  burnt  or  laid  in  ruins,  home  industries 
were  the  first  to  suffer,  and  just  when  the 
prosperous  future  of  lace  seemed  assured,  and 
the  women  were  about  to  get  their  just  dues 
for  their  labour  instead  of  being  exploited  by 
merchants  and  agents,  the  whole  plan  collapsed, 
like  so  many  other  great  things,  when  the 
' '  scrap  of  paper ' '  theory  was  victorious  over 
the  rights  of  Belgium. 

But  in  this  chapter  I  wish  to  deal  not  with 
the  history  and  economic  value  of  the  lace 
industry  or  the  sufferings  of  the  women  who 
worked  themselves  blind  for  a  franc  a  day,  but 
with  the  German  hunger  for  everything  that 
means  value,  the  German  "organising  ability " 
and  greed  for  the  fruits  of  the  precious  industry, 
which  mark  the  period  of  German  domination 
in  the  history  of  Belgian  lace. 

The  Germans  had  hardly  settled  down  to 
their  characteristic  work  in  Belgium  when  they 
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turned  their  attention  to  the  matter  and  began 
to  organise  home  industry,  partly  because  they 
meant  to  do  business  with  the  lace,  and  partly 
because  they  wanted  to  see  the  Belgian  women 
earning  their  living  instead  of  having  to  rely  on 
charity.  At  the  very  beginning  the  American 
Commission  for  Relief  ordered  100,000  francs' 
worth  of  lace,  but  this  did  not  accomplish  the 
end  aimed  at,  for  at  first  they  could  pay  only 
three  francs  a  week  to  the  women  workers,  and, 
later,  still  less,  something  like  four  shillings  a 
month,  which  was  not  even  enough  to  provide 
the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lace. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  first  two  or  three 
months  of  the  war  the  women  were  still  worse 
off  and  practically  starving,  for  then  not  even 
this  scanty  provision  had  been  made ;  but  it  may 
be  imagined  that  three  francs  a  week,  and  sub- 
sequently five  francs  a  month,  did  little  to 
relieve  their  sufferings. 

When,  about  six  years  ago,  the  two 
societies,  Les  Amies  de  la  dentelle  and  the  La 
dentelle  Beige,  were  founded  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme  promoted  by  the  Queen,  and  when, 
at  last,  the  poor  lace-workers  hoped  to  be  paid 
humanely  for  their  work,  they  little  dreamed 
that  soon  still  worse  exploitation  and  still  greater 
sufferings  were  to  be  their  lot  under  a  foreign 
intruder.     In  peace  time  they  managed  to  live 
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somehow,  as  their  grandmothers  had  lived,  on 
the  small  earnings  yielded  by  lace-making,  in 
which  they  and  all  their  children  were  engaged 
while  the  men  worked  elsewhere,  and  made 
enough  to  help  keep  the  home  going.  Now  they 
were  reduced  to  three  francs  a  week,  while  their 
menfolk  were  Heaven  alone  knew  where. 

The  society  Les  Amies  de  la  dentelle  had 
arranged  for  masters  and  artists  to  teach  the 
women  and  children  lace-making,  and  were 
about  to  establish  schools  in  the  large  towns, 
where  antique  specimens  and  old  drawings  would 
have  served  as  models ;  they  were  organising  the 
workers  and  forming  trade  unions ;  they  intended 
to  fix  a  minimum  wage,  establish  all  kinds  of 
social  institutions  for  the  workers  and  form  local 
district  committees  .which  should  control  the 
work,  and  champion  the  interests  of  the  women- 
.workers.  Instead  of  these  things  there  came  the 
Germans  with  fire  and  sword  and  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation, which  proved  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  anything  experienced  until  then. 

Everything  came  to  a  sudden  standstill. 
Belgian  merchants  would  not  buy  lace,  exporta- 
tion ceased,  and  no  one  wanted  a  yard  of  lace 
even  at  a  penny  a  yard.  The  American  system 
of  relief  lasted  for  three  months,  and  then  the 
Germans  took  up  the  matter  on  business  lines 
of  their  own.     They  did  not  buy  the  lace  from 
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the  workers  as  one  would  have  expected;  that 
would  have  meant  sinking  capital,  which  was 
quite  unnecessary,  as  the  women  were  only  too 
willing  to  give  their  lace  to  the  Germans  on  the 
mere  chance  of  getting  something  for  it  if  it 
were  sold ;  if  not — well,  they  would  get  it  back 
again. 

The  German  lace  manoeuvre  began  with  the 
appointment  of  a  German  lace  committee,  under 
the  presidency  of  Frau  Carl  von  Rippenhausen, 
the  wife  of  an  Embassy  Councillor,  and  includ- 
ing certain  civilians  who  had  been  lace-dealers 
earlier  in  their  lives  and  some  soldiers  who  also 
professed  to  understand  lace.  This  committee 
visited  the  various  districts  in  which  lace  was 
manufactured  and  organised  the  industry  on 
the  lines  already  indicated.  They  took  from  the 
women  their  stock  and  stored  it  in  an  office  in 
Brussels  with  the  imposing  name  of  Vermitt- 
lungsbureau  zur  Vorderung  der  belgischer  Spitz- 
enheimindustrie  wahrend  des  Krieges.  Women 
who  had  a  large  stock  of  lace  of  a  kind  that  was 
likely  to  command  a  ready  sale  received  some 
advance  on  their  prospective  earnings.  Some 
fifteen  thousand  women  are  employed  by  this 
office,  which  takes  something  like  150,000  francs 
a  month  by  the  sale  of  lace.  These,  at  least,  are 
the  official  figures — fifteen  thousand  women  and 
ten  times  as  many  francs — figures  which  suggest 
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that  even  if  the  committee  were  not  to  make  a 
penny  profit  and  distributed  the  whole  of  the 
takings  among  the  workers,  these  would  get  ten 
francs  each  per  month,  whereas  they  used  to 
get  at  least  thirty  francs  in  peace  time,  when 
bread  was  half  the  price  it  is  now  and  meat 
one-tenth  of  its  present  price. 

The  customers  at  this  office  are  almost  ex- 
clusively soldiers.  Certain  firms  in  Germany 
also  order  quantities  of  lace  now  and  then  at  a 
price  which  allows  threepence  a  day  to  be  paid 
to  the  women  who  produce  it,  that  is  if  the 
goods  are  sold ;  if  not,  the  women  get  nothing. 
But  the  German  merchants  have  cheap  Belgian 
lace  to  sell  to  their  customers  at  home,  and  the 
German  soldier  who  wants  to  take  home  some 
lace  to  his  wife  and  sweetheart  can  get  it  for  a 
few  pence  a  yard,  so  that  they  can  see  at  home 
what  great  benefits  the  invasion  of  Belgium  has 
secured  for  the  happy  people  of  the  Fatherland, 
where  factory  girls  and  munition-works  beauties 
are  all  .wearing  Belgian  lace. 

The  objects  of  this  charitable  bureau  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  sentence:  "Das  Privat- 
Bureau  ist  ein  mit  Erlaubnis  des  Herrn  General 
Gouverneurs  gegruendetes  deutsches,  gemein- 
nuetziges  Unternehmen  und  bezweckt  den 
Heimarbeiterinnen  fuer  die  dauer  des  Krieges 
Arbeit  zu  verschaffen."     (This  office  has  been 
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opened  by  permission  of  the  Governor-General. 
The  aim  of  this  benevolent  German  institution 
is  to  provide  the  home-worker  with  work  during 
the  War.)  From  this  it  is  clear  to  anyone  that 
the  Germans  are  quite  ready  to  find  a  good 
name  for  anything  they  "organise,"  but  one 
must  not  look  too  deeply  into  their  organisa- 
tion, for  if  one  does,  the  facts  soon  reveal  the 
real  tendency  of  their  humanitarian  aims. 
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The  Schools 

JUST  before  war  broke  out  there  came  to 
an  end  in  the  Belgian  Parliament  an  educa- 
tion controversy  which  had  lasted  for  several 
decades.  It  had  been  a  struggle  in  which  the 
Clerical  and  Liberal  parties  had  fought  until 
final  exhaustion  ensued;  and  the  reason  for 
the  embittered  struggle  was  the  control  of  the 
schools.  Governments  came  and  Governments 
went  without  being  able  to  settle  satisfactorily 
the  question  of  education.  It  was  favourable 
to  the  aims  of  the  reactionary  party  that  in 
Flanders  the  number  of  illiterates  amounted  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  population  and  in  the 
Walloon  provinces  to  20  per  cent.  This  party 
was  afraid  that  the  schools  might  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  Catholic  influence  and  that 
the  time  would  come  when  radical  changes  would 
be  made  in  a  system  under  which,  as  statistics 
showed,  the  number  of  men  and  women  teachers 
who  came  from  the  State  training  colleges  was 
800,  while  the  number  of  teachers  who  had 
qualified  in  seminaries  was  4,000. 
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But  the  Liberal  party  was  not  idle  all  that 
time,  and  it  defended  its  rights  with  regard  to 
education  with  telling  arguments.  At  last  it 
was  seen  by  the  whole  nation  that  it  would  be 
both  a  grave  mistake  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
country  if  education  were  not  made  compulsory. 
It  began  to  dawn  upon  everybody  that  no 
nation  could  be  strong  unless  its  youth  were 
well  taught.  They  saw  more  and  more  clearly 
that  not  only  must  municipalities  be  compelled 
to  build  schools,  but  the  people  also  must  be 
compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
They  felt,  even  if  they  did  not  see  their  way 
clearly,  that  somehow  the  State  ought  to  take 
the  matter  of  education  in  hand  and  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  small  sum  of  seven  million 
francs  which  represented  in  the  annual  budget 
the  money  spent  on  national  education.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  private  people  to  give  money 
to,  and  exercise  influence  over,  the  schools,  but 
no  one  could  close  his  eyes  to  the  growing 
danger  which  lurked  in  the  increasing  power  of 
the  priest.  The  undeniable  fact  was  that  the 
whole  spirit  and  character  of  education  in 
Belgium  was  beginning  to  depend  entirely  upon 
the  priestly  element. 

The  result  of  the  vehement  struggle  between 
the  two  parties  may  for  the  time  being  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  on  May  19th, 
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1914,  the  new  elementary  school  laws  were 
passed,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  principle  of 
general  compulsion  in  education  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years.  The  reform  of 
the  secondary  schools  was  also  in  contempla- 
tion ;  then  suddenly  the  war  broke  out  and  the 
clash  of  weapons  silenced  all  controversy  on 
educational  matters. 

It  was,  however,  only  for  a  short  time  that 
the  question  of  education  in  Belgium  lay  fallow. 
Out  of  the  tumult  and  disorder  of  the  war  a 
new  kind  of  educational  life  began  to  emerge. 
Now  it  was  no  longer  the  Clerical  party  or  the 
Liberal  party  which  took  the  task  of  education 
in  hand,  but  an  entirely  new  power,  the  German 
Government.  It  did  take  it  in  hand,  or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  it  grasped,  it  seized  upon  it; 
and,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  war  time, 
set  itself  to  shape  a  weapon  out  of  the  cause 
of  education. 

Whatever  slackness  or  inefficiency  there  had 
been  in  the  system  of  education  of  either  party 
was  soon  driven  out  by  the  vigorous  new 
methods.  Well,  dross  has  to  be  burnt  out  of 
soft  metal  when  one's  aim  is  to  turn  it  into 
steel  so  that  it  can  be  forged  into  a  weapon. 

The  first  innovation  was  the  great  severity 
employed  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
absence  from  school.     The  occasional  absence 
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of  a  child,  resulting  sometimes  from  its  own 
laziness  and  sometimes  from  the  indifference  of 
its  parents,  was  just  as  rigorously  dealt  with  as 
that  greater  evil  which  sometimes  keeps  chil- 
dren almost  constantly  away  from  school — 
child  labour.  The  German  Government  once 
for  all  forbade  the  sending  of  children  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  work.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  German  Government  begun  to  introduce 
its  new  laws  than  it  found  itself  confronted 
with  the  difficulties  offered  by  a  bi-lingual 
nation.  These  difficulties,  however,  furnished 
an  opportunity  of  sowing  discord  between  the 
French-speaking  and  Flemish-speaking  elements 
of  which  the  Germans  were  quick  to  take 
advantage. 

In  the  elementary  schools  tuition  was  carried 
on  in  the  language  spoken  by  the  children, 
either  French  or  Flemish.  It  was  left  for  the 
head  of  the  family  to  say  which  of  these  two 
tongues  was  really  the  language  of  his  child; 
but  the  teacher  had  the  right  to  substitute 
another  language  "in  case  of  necessity." 
Within  the  area  of  Greater  Brussels  the 
Government  made  inquiries  of  parents  concern- 
ing the  language  question,  and  in  view  of  the 
answers  alleged  to  have  been  received  the 
number  of  Flemish  classes  was  increased. 

Early   in   the   year   1915   the   schools   were 
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reopened.  In  place  of  the  ruined  buildings, 
houses  suitable  for  the  purpose  were  allotted  to 
the  schools.  Soldiers  were  removed  and  lodged 
elsewhere  in  order  that  buildings  might  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  educational  authorities.  The 
posts  of  teachers  who  had  either  fled  the 
country  or  were  serving  at  the  front  as  soldiers 
were  filled  by  new  men  so  that  no  time  should 
be  lost.  In  the  secondary  schools  there  had 
been  very  little  teaching  in  Flemish,  French 
being  almost  universally  employed.  Only 
geography,  history  and  physics  might  be  taught 
in  Flemish,  and  even  for  these  subjects  there 
were  separate  French  courses,  and  it  rested  with 
the  headmaster  to  decide  into  which  group, 
French  or  Flemish,  the  pupils  were  to  be  placed. 
The  preponderance  of  the  French  language 
was  steadily  developing,  and  the  Flemish- 
speaking  portion  of  the  community  naturally 
viewed  this  state  of  affairs  with  some  dissatis- 
faction. It  was  this  aspect  of  the  educational 
problem  in  Belgium  that  the  Germans  discerned 
at  once,  and  they  saw  in  it  a  means  of  serving 
their  own  ends.  They  sought  to  conciliate  the 
Flemish  elements  by  taking  from  the  head- 
master the  power  of  grouping  the  pupils  already 
referred  to,  and  appointing  to  act  with  him 
two  Flemish  teachers.  Flemish  classes  were 
also    arranged    for    in    the    secondary    schools. 
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There  had  undoubtedly  been  some  friction  be- 
tween the  Walloons  and  the  Flemings.  The 
latter  complained  that  in  Walloon  districts 
Flemish  never  received  equitable  treatment, 
whereas  in  Flemish  districts  every  consideration 
was  shown  to  French-speaking  pupils. 

Undoubtedly  this  sense  of  having  a  grievance 
was  stored  up  in  many  Flemish  minds,  and  as 
the  schools  sent  their  pupils  out  into  the  world 
to  play  their  part  as  citizens  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  these  memories  tended  to  create  a 
line  of  cleavage  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  Germans  saw  in  this  little  rift  something 
which  might  prove  useful  to  themselves.  The 
rift  could  be  widened  and  perhaps  be  made  into 
a  great  breach.  They  certainly  did  all  they 
could  to  bring  this  about.  The  maxim  of  the 
politicians  of  the  Roman  Empire,  "Divide  et 
impera,"  naturally  came  to  their  minds;  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  idea  the  German 
authorities  did  not  try  to  quench  the  smoking 
flax  of  rivalry.  On  the  contrary,  the  effort  to 
fan  it  to  a  flame  can  be  clearly  discerned  in 
the  phrase:  "Die  Rechte  der  Vlamen  in  der 
Schule  zu  wahren."  (To  guard  the  rights  of 
the  Flemish  in  the  schools.) 

They  resolved  to  make  considerable  innova- 
tions in  an  educational  system  under  which  the 
French  language  had  made  so  much  headway 
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in  the  teachers'  training  colleges,  that  in  educa- 
tional circles  grave  doubts  were  entertained  as 
to  whether  Flemish  teachers,  trained  in  those 
colleges,  would  be  able  to  teach  in  their  own 
language.  The  idea  had  once  been  entertained 
among  Flemish  patriots  of  establishing  a  Flemish 
University,  but  nothing  had  been  actually  done 
in  this  direction. 

Flemish  teachers  alleged  that  everything 
was  done  to  discourage  them.  Those  who 
taught  any  of  the  Germanic  languages  (Dutch, 
German,  English)  had  to  give  five  lessons  more 
a  week  than  those  who  taught  any  of  the  Latin 
languages.  Some  resentment,  too,  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  in  an  age  like  our  own,  when 
sports  and  physical  development  were  becoming 
increasingly  important,  the  instructors  in  all 
kinds  of  games  and  gymnastics  were  invariably 
Walloons. 

It  was  on  such  volcanic  soil  that  the  German 
authorities  began  their  task  of  reorganising 
Belgian  education,  under  a  banner  designed 
especially  for  Flemish  eyes,  and  bearing  the 
inscription,  "Die  Rechte  der  Vlamen  in  der 
Schule  zu  wahren."  The  Germans  made  the 
utmost  use  of  the  opportunity  offered  them,  and 
they  have  never  ceased  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  embitter  the  relations  between  the  Flemings 
and  the  Walloons. 
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The  State  universities  of  Ghent  and  Liege 
and  the  free  universities  of  Brussels  and  Louvain 
have  been  closed  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  There  are  no  students,  and  the 
professors  have  left  the  country;  only  the 
Konigliche  Vlamische  Akademie  in  Ghent 
applied  to  the  Government  for  permission  to 
carry  on  its  work.  This  academy  is  a  State- 
aided  scientific  institution. 

Work  went  on  in  the  schools  for  some  con- 
siderable time  without  the  German  Government 
exercising  its  right  of  supervision.  It  left  the 
Belgian  teachers  free  to  teach  what  they  liked, 
just  as  it  left  the  clergy  free  to  give  expression 
to  their  views  in  the  pulpit.  Whether  this  trust 
was  the  outcome  of  an  exaggerated  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  mailed  fist,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  able  to  hold  the  reins  of  mental  life  as  well 
as  of  military  power,  or  whether  it  was  due  to 
a  certain  contempt  for  any  influence  which  the 
Belgian  teachers  might  be  capable  of  exerting 
it  is  hard  to  say.  In  any  case  the  Germans 
were  disappointed.  Things  leaked  out  from 
the  Belgian  schools  which  they  saw  must  be 
stopped  by  vigorous  means,  and  at  once. 
Teachers,  both  in  the  elementary  and  the 
secondary  schools,  agitated  fervently  against 
the  German  rule  and  tried  to  set  the  minds 
of   the    younger    generation    aflame.      It    was 
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then  that  the  following  severe  order  was  issued 
by  the  Governor : 

VERORDNUNG 

Lehrpersonen,  Schulleiter  und  Schulinspek- 
toren,  welche  wdhrend  der  Dauer  der  Okkupation 
im  Vnterricht  oder  bei  den  sonstigen  Veranstal- 
tungen  der  Schule  deutschfeindliche  Umtriebe 
oder  Kundgebungen  dulden,  fordern,  veranlassen 
oder  veranstalten,  werden  mit  Gefdngniss  bis  zu 
einem  Jahre  bestraft.  Die  deutschen  Behorden 
sind  befugt,  zur  Verhinderung  deutschfeindlicher 
Umtriebe  und  Bekundungen  die  Rdume  sdmt- 
licher  in  Belgien  bestehenden  Schulen  zu  betreten 
und  zu  dem  gleichen  Zwecke  den  Unterricht  und 
die  sonstigen  Veranstaltungen  der  Schulen  zu 
iiberwachen.* 

While  certain  reactionary  elements  of  the 
population  still  seek  to  gain  ground  for  their 
ideas  even  among  the  ruins,  and  to  destroy  all 
freedom  of  thought,  the  true  patriots  are  hard 

*  Notice. 
Any  person  belonging  to  the  scholastic  staff,  whether  teacher, 
headmaster  or  inspector,  who  during  the  period  of  the  German 
occupation  of  Belgium,  permits,  encourages,  originates  or  maintains 
any  anti-German  action  or  propaganda  or  tendency,  will  be 
punished  with  one  year's  imprisonment.  The  German  authorities 
are  entitled,  in  order  to  counteract  and  put  a  stop  to  such  anti- 
German  tendencies,  to  enter  any  or  every  school  in  Belgium,  and 
to  exercise  control  over  the  teaching  or  any  other  branches  of  the 
work  of  the  school. 
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at  work  designing  and  planning  for  the  future, 
accurately,  systematically,  almost  as  if  they  had 
a  pair  of  compasses  in  their  hands.  Their  souls 
have  been  torn  and  wounded  by  the  present, 
but  their  patriotic  sorrow  is  silenced  by  their 
watchful  sense  of  duty.  They  watch  and  work 
for  the  coming  generation.  They  believe  that 
after  the  war  a  new  era  will  dawn  for  Belgium. 
They  trust  that  the  budget  for  educational  pur- 
poses will  be  considered  the  most  important 
item  in  the  finance  of  the  nation,  and  they  are 
convinced  that  the  foundation  of  the  new 
Belgium  can  only  be  the  modern  school. 
Scholars  and  thoughtful  men  engaged  in  all 
kinds  of  practical  pursuits  are  working  at  suit- 
able curricula.  The  fundamental  idea  is  that 
people  should  be  brought  by  education  nearer 
to  real  life  and  the  needs  of  human  society. 
Tuition  must  not  serve  only  to  give  an  external 
polish,  but  must  go  to  the  roots  of  life.  The 
great  ignorance  which  prevails  respecting  family 
life  must  be  dissipated.  It  seems  shameful  that 
whole  generations  should  grow  up  without  know- 
ing anything  of  the  problems  of  social  life. 
Mothers  bear  children  and  yet  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  hygiene.  Men  are  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  animals, 
but  take  little  thought  concerning  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  race. 
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Social  life  shows  the  detrimental  effects  of 
ignorance  everywhere.  How  awkwardly  the 
youth  who  has  just  left  school  blunders  through 
life.  Moral  education  in  Belgium  is  based  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
upon  the  categorical  imperative  and  the  fear  of 
hell.  In  very  few  schools  is  it  ever  explained 
to  a  child  that  his  fate  depends  very  largely 
upon  his  own  actions  and  upon  the  mutual 
goodwill  of  those  among  whom  he  lives,  nor  is 
he  taught  that  respect  for  law  leads  to  harmony 
in  the  community.  Every  school  preaches  that 
we  must  do  the  right  thing  and  not  the  wrong 
one,  but  it  never  makes  clear  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  and  why.  Some  of  these  modern 
thinkers  are  of  opinion  that  it  must  no  longer 
be  taught  that  a  man  cannot  without  religion 
be  a  virtuous  and  sincere,  brave  and  useful 
citizen  of  his  country;  their  idea  is  that  morals 
must  be  separated  from  the  Church  and  from 
religion. 

A  scheme  of  education  has  been  drawn 
up  in  paragraphs  by  men  who  have  courage 
enough  left  in  them  for  the  task  of  building 
the  future. 

1.  The  basis  of  teaching  must  be  physics, 
chemistry,    and    science    in    general.      It    is 
essential  that  the  scholars  should  be  taught 
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something   of   the    simpler   branches   of    in- 
dustry. 

2.  A  thorough  study  of  prices  and  com- 
mercial methods. 

3.  The  ways  of  getting  on.  Material 
results  of  the  various  occupations. 

4.  Teaching  of  domestic  economy. 

5.  The  hygiene  of  the  child  and  the  know- 
ledge of  sexual  matters. 

6.  Education  in  morality. 

7.  Study  of  the  country's  laws.  An 
accurate  definition  of  personal  rights.  The 
institution  of  scouting  must  be  developed ;  this 
is  useful  because  it  brings  the  boys  nearer  to 
nature.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that 
scouting  is  not  confused  (as  it  has  been  by 
many  teachers)  with  fantastic  Indian  scalp- 
hunting  stories. 

Naturally,  history  must  not  be  omitted. 
Morals  must  be  deduced  from  the  events  of  the 
past.  The  German  authorities  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  teaching  of  geography,  and  their 
maps  are  by  far  the  best.  One  can  even  find 
from  a  map,  with  respect  to  any  important 
town,  how  many  inhabitants  it  has,  what  is 
the  extent  of  its  trade,  and  other  particulars. 
The  mineral-bearing  districts  are  clearly 
indicated. 
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The  Belgian  educational  enthusiasts  are  very 
anxious  that  in  the  teaching  of  history  war  does 
not  appear  in  glowing  colours  as  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  the  citizen ;  but  they  all 
agree  that  their  war  against  an  unscrupulous 
aggressor  is  to  be  an  example  to  mankind. 
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The  Railways  and  the  Postal  System 

WHEN,  during  its  heroic  stand,  the  Bel- 
gian Army  began  to  realise  that  even 
the  bravest  resistance  could  not  prevent  the 
Germans  from  pouring  into  Belgium  like  a 
devastating  flood  which  has  broken  through  its 
dykes,  then  a  kind  of  primitive  impulse  to 
destroy  gained  possession  of  all  men's  minds. 
It  was  the  instinct  of  the  lover  who  would 
rather  see  his  beloved  dead  at  his  feet  than 
allow  her  to  become  the  prey  of  a  savage 
barbarian.  In  this  case  a  whole  nation 
was  trembling  for  its  country,  and  it  re- 
solved rather  to  destroy  its  richest  possessions 
than  allow  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  foe. 

In  its  own  way  there  was  something  grand 
and  thrilling  in  this,  for  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  great  elemental  forces  must  have  been  at 
work  in  those  human  souls  to  impel  them  to 
such  action. 

In  addition  to  this  instinctive  motive  was 
another  one,  a  desire  to  gain  time  by  placing 
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obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  enemy,  and  per- 
haps to  save  something  in  this  way. 

The  Belgians  raised  barricades  in  the  high- 
roads; they  tore  up  the  railroads,  burst  the 
locomotives,  smashed  the  railway  carriages  and 
blew  up  the  bridges.  Factories  were  set  on 
fire,  valuable  machinery  was  broken  into  pieces, 
and  great  workshops  were  transformed  into 
heaps  of  ruins. 

The  sight  of  this  fearful  devastation  was 
sad  enough,  but  a  hundred  times  sadder  was 
the  thought  that  it  was  all  in  vain,  as  it  did  not 
prevent  the  enemy  from  marching  into  Bel- 
gium. Still,  even  the  enemy  must  have  recog- 
nised a  certain  degree  of  effectiveness  in  this 
work  of  devastation.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  as  soon  as  the  Germans  settled  down, 
practically  their  first  care  was  to  restore  the 
network  of  railways.  The  great  task  of  re- 
organising traffic  on  a  line  of  almost  five 
thousand  kilometres  required  a  separate  body 
of  experts  to  accomplish  it.  The  name  of  this 
body  is,  "  Verwaltungsrat  fuer  die  belgischen 
Eisenbahnen  mit  dem  Sitz  in  Bruessel"  (Direc- 
tors of  the  Belgian  railways,  with  headquarters 
in  Brussels).  It  was  from  this  committee  that 
all  plans  and  orders  were  issued.  For  a  few 
months,  naturally,  there  was  but  little  ques- 
tion of  traffic.    But  early  in  the  year  1915  many 
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Belgian  railway  officials  entered  the  service 
under  the  old  regulations  with  regard  to  pay 
and  other  conditions.  In  February  an  express 
train  service  was  started,  although  with  higher 
fares  and  a  smaller  number  of  trains  than  before. 
The  difficulty  was  that  just  when  the  railway 
repairing  workshops  were  badly  needed  they 
themselves  were  in  a  thoroughly  disorganised 
state,  so  that  much  time  was  lost  in  getting 
them  into  working  order  again.  The  workmen 
did  not  wish  to  work  when  they  knew  that  by 
working  they  would  be  helping  the  enemies  of 
their  country. 

Vigorous  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  situation,  and  the  Germans  com- 
menced by  making  an  example  of  Malines. 
They  completely  isolated  that  town  shutting  it 
off  from  all  traffic.  This  measure  proved  effec- 
tive, and  in  a  few  days  workmen  who  had  been 
deaf  to  all  appeals  and  commands  came  for- 
ward offering  their  services. 

In  the  peaceful  days  of  long  ago  a  German 
once  said  :  "  Armuth  ist  drueckend!  "  (Poverty 
is  compulsion).  The  German  Government  in 
Belgium  showed  that  they  had  not  forgotten 
this  truth,  and  they  saw  to  it  that  this  kind  of 
pressure  was  applied  to  the  last  ounce. 

Local  train  services  were  also  started.  In 
the   coal-mining  districts  traffic  is  very  much 
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the  same  as  it  was  before  the  war.  The  line 
between  Charleroi  and  Fumet  has  been  length- 
ened and  carried  as  far  as  Gosselies  to  improve 
transport  facilities.  From  Aachen  to  Brussels 
a  new  line  has  been  built  via  Vise — Glons,  avoid- 
ing Liege.  This  line  is  shorter  than  the  old 
one,  and  is  strategically  important.  Before  war 
broke  out  the  Belgian  Government  itself  con- 
templated building  such  a  line,  but  as  this  was 
thought  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Liege  the 
plan  was  postponed  indefinitely. 

After  the  chaos  of  war  had  settled  down  into 
something  like  order,  administrative  matters 
had  to  be  seen  to.  Districts  were  gradually 
exempted  from  the  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  to  carry  passes  when  travelling 
about.  In  the  provinces  of  Brabant,  Namur, 
Luxembourg  and  Liege  travelling  is  permitted 
without  passes.  The  trains  start  and  arrive 
with  remarkable  punctuality,  the  time  given 
on  the  time-table  being  central  European 
time. 

As  one  looks  along  the  railway  lines  one 
notices  quite  a  variety  of  wagons — Belgian, 
German,  and  some  from  other  countries.  At 
first  there  was  only  one  kind  of  ticket  for  all 
classes,  but  after  a  time  this  was  changed ;  third 
class  counted  as  half  a  ticket,  second  class  as 
a  whole  ticket,  and  first  class  as  two  tickets. 
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Now  proper  tickets  are  issued  for  all  classes. 
No  one  can  enter  a  railway  station  unless  he 
can  produce,  in  addition  to  his  pass,  the  identi- 
fication document  issued  by  the  German 
authorities.  Tickets  are  not  issued  for  areas 
where  military  operations  are  still  being  car- 
ried on,  but  only  to  such  districts  as  have 
been  entirely  occupied.  The  prices  of  the 
various  tickets  per  kilometre  are  as  follows : 
third  class,  10  centimes;  second  class,  15 
centimes;  first  class,  20  centimes.  The  order, 
"  Fahrunterbrechungen  sind  unzulaessig" 
(You  are  not  allowed  to  break  your  journey)  is 
in  evidence  on  every  ticket.  A  traveller  is 
only  allowed  to  take  a  small  handbag  into  the 
railway  carriage.  The  trains  are  first  and  fore- 
most at  the  disposal  of  the  military;  civilians 
come  second ;  they  ean  travel  only  if  there  is 
room. 

All  passenger  traffic  can  at  any  time  be 
stopped  for  a  few  days  by  the  authorities 
should  necessity  arise. 

In  June,  1915,  books  of  tickets  were  issued 
at  advantageous  rates  for  second  and  third 
class  passengers.  For  students  and  working 
men  there  are  still  cheaper  tickets,  third  class 
only,  of  course.  The  uniform  price  is  2% 
centimes  per  kilometre.  Such  a  book  of 
tickets     entitles     the     passenger     to     twenty 
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journeys  within  three  calendar  months.  The 
tickets  are  not  transferable,  and  the  book  must 
contain  the  holder's  photograph  and  signa- 
ture. Every  ticket  must  be  stamped  at  the 
booking  office  before  a  journey  is  commenced. 
All  heavy  baggage  up  to  fifty  kilograms  must 
be  put  into  the  luggage  van.  For  every  article 
of  luggage  two  francs  must  be  paid  whatever 
the  distance.  "  Ein  Anspruch  auf  Befoer- 
derung  von  Reisegepaeck  besteht  jedoch  nicht ': 
(No  one  has  any  claim  upon  the  railways  to 
forward  his  luggage). 

Express  parcels  are  carried  by  every  pas- 
senger train.  For  a  package  weighing  100 
kilograms  three  francs  are  charged  for  every 
10  kilometres.  For  a  distance  of  250  kilo- 
metres the  charge  is  one  franc  for  10  kilometres. 
For  a  still  greater  distance  the  charge  is  1.20 
francs  per  20  kilometres.  Dogs  and  other  animals 
can  only  be  taken  by  special  permission,  and 
then  a  passenger  ticket  has  to  be  bought.  For 
the  carriage  of  coal  there  is  a  special  tariff. 
Carriage  must  be  paid  in  advance.  All  goods 
and  parcels  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
German  international  bill  of  lading.  In  the 
case  of  conveyance  within  the  limits  of  the 
country  a  Belgian  bill  of  lading  is  sufficient. 
Considerable  reductions  in  charges  have  been 
made  for  empties,  for  provisions  distributed  by 
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the  relief  committees,  and  for  presents  to 
soldiers. 

At  every  street  corner  the  red-covered  rail- 
way guide,  "  Amtliches  Kursbuch  fuer  die 
Eisenbahnen  des  deutschen  Militaerbetriebes  auf 
dem  westlichen  Kriegsschauplatz  "  is  on  sale. 
It  is  printed  in  French,  German  and  Flemish, 
and  gives  one  hundred  and  eleven  routes. 

For  the  first  few  months  the  postal  service 
was  paralysed.  Letters  could  not  enter  the 
country,  and  no  one  took  care  to  collect  from 
the  pillar-boxes.  Before  the  war  there  were 
1,690  post  offices  carrying  on  their  work  in 
Belgium,  whereas  at  the  commencement  of 
1916  the  total  number  was  97.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  there  are  considerably  more,  but  far 
fewer  than  before  the  war.  In  March,  1915, 
many  Belgian  postmen  were  allowed  to  take 
up  their  occupation  again. 

Letters,  both  ordinary  and  registered,  have 
to  be  sent  unsealed,  and  they  must  be  written 
in  French,  German  or  Flemish.  Letters  can 
be  dispatched  to  towns  in  Belgium  and  to 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Bosnia.  Of 
neutral  countries  Holland  is  the  only  one  with 
which  correspondence  is  allowed.  Any  one  of 
the  languages  already  mentioned  can  be  used, 
but  only  postcards  may  be  sent.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  must  be  fully  stated. 
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"  Die  Befoerderung  von  Briefsendungen  in 
Belgien  auf  anderer  Weise  als  durch  die 
deutsche  Post  ist  verboten"  (The  transmission 
of  letters  in  Belgium  otherwise  than  by  post 
is  forbidden).  The  smuggling  of  letters  is 
punished  severely. 

Postal  orders  can  only  be  sent  to  the 
countries  already  named,  and  must  be  written 
in  German.  The  maximum  sum  that  can  be 
sent  is  800  francs.  No  messages  may  be  written 
on  the  postal  orders.  In  Belgium  the  money 
is  paid  in  francs.  In  Brussels  and  Verviers 
one  can  subscribe  to  German  newspapers  and 
magazines.  German  postage  stamps  are  in 
use;  the  word  "Belgien"  is  printed  across 
them  and  the  value  in  centimes.  Stamps  from 
the  value  of  2  pfennigs  to  2  marks  are  in  use, 
corresponding  in  value  to  those  from  3  centimes 
up  to  2.50  francs.  People  in  Belgium  are 
allowed  to  correspond  with  Belgian  prisoners  of 
war  in  Germany  free  of  all  postal  charges. 
Telegraphic  communication  is  not  allowed 
within  the  borders  of  Belgium.  Telegrams  can 
only  be  sent  to  Germany  and  to  Luxembourg 
from  a  few  towns — Brussels,  Liege,  Verviers, 
Antwerp.  They  may  be  written  in  German  or 
French,  but  the  address  must  be  in  German. 
The  postal  officials  are  German,  but  they  are 
able  to  speak  to  the  Belgians  in  French. 
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Coal-mining 

THE  fugitive  Belgians  obeyed  the  order  of 
their  Government  in  doing  the  utmost  pos- 
sible damage  to  the  coal  mines.  Every  other 
consideration  was  subordinated  to  the  necessity 
of  hampering  the  invader  and  making  his  posi- 
tion as  difficult  as  possible.  The  Belgians  did  not 
forget  that  the  cold  weather  was  approaching, 
and  they  knew  what  it  would  mean  in  the  way 
of  unemployment,  poverty  and  suffering  if  no 
smoke  were  to  pour  out  from  the  factory  chim- 
neys. But  their  one  wish  was  at  all  cost  to 
leave  the  Germans  without  fuel,  so  that  the 
work  in  the  factories  would  have  to  cease.  They 
wished  that  coal,  that  great  power,  should  not 
serve  the  enemy  as  an  ally,  but  should  at  least 
remain  neutral,  deep  down  in  the  earth.  They 
knew  that  the  " black  diamonds"  were  at  least 
as  powerful  helpers  as  the  "silver- bullets." 

The  Germans  were  equally  resolved  to  exploit 
both  the  labour  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
nation  for  their  own  purposes,  and  took  imme- 
diate and  vigorous  measures  to  bend  the  people 
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to  their  will.  Railway  lines  were  repaired  and 
waterways  were  rendered  serviceable  in  order  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  coal  transport.  Soon 
work  in  the  coal  mines  recommenced,  for  there 
were  famished  women  and  children  at  home 
clamouring  for  bread,  and  dire  necessity  com- 
pelled many  of  the  miners  to  return  to  the  pits. 

The  German  Governor  has  established  a 
central  Coal  Bureau  which  deals  in  detail  with 
every  matter  connected  with  coal-mining. 
Every  coal  producer  is  obliged  to  place  his 
entire  output  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities, 
in  whose  hands  rests  the  sole  right  to  distribute 
it  in  any  way  and  on  any  terms  they  may  think 
fit.  The  Germans  cancelled  all  existing  con- 
tracts, whatever  hardship  such  a  course  might 
entail,  and  firms  suffering  in  this  way  were 
deprived  of  all  right  to  compensation.  Anyone 
who  neglects  to  disclose  his  output  and  stock 
of  coal  is  fined  10,000  marks. 

At  the  head  of  the  bureau  are  Mining- 
Director  Herr  Middendorf  and  Landrat  (Agri- 
cultural Councillor)  Haniel,  Chief  of  the 
Hennegan  Civil  Authority.  Several  Belgian 
companies  have  been  placed  under  financial  and 
industrial  control,  especially  those  which  have 
been  working  with  capital  derived  from  foreign 
countries.  In  the  whole  of  Belgium  there  are 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  mining  companies, 
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owning  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  mines. 
The  mines  vary  in  depth  from  300  to  1,200 
metres.  The  economical  position  of  the  coal- 
mining industry  has  been  much  the  same  for 
about  ten  years.  The  annual  output  has  been 
twenty-three  million  tons.  Of  this  quantity 
five  million  tons  used  to  be  exported  to  France, 
and  seven  million  tons  were  bought  by  Ger- 
many and  England.  According  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  scientific  men,  the  mines  around 
Mons,  Charleroi,  Namur  and  Liege  will  yield 
coal  for  about  another  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  New  coalfields  have  been  discovered 
near  the  Dutch  frontier,  west  of  Maastricht, 
at  Campine,  where  the  family  of  Baron  Coppe 
and  a  prominent  business  man,  M.  Waroque, 
have  brought  the  great  treasure  to  the  surface 
after  indefatigable  labours.  The  new  mines 
had  new  regulations  made  for  them  after  ten 
years'  discussion.  According  to  these  new 
laws  the  mines  may  pass  into  the  possession  of 
private  persons,  but  this  ownership  cannot  be 
transferred  nor  can  the  mines  be  sold  without 
the  permission  of  the  Government.  A  nine- 
hours'  working  day  has  been  made  compulsory, 
and  as  the  miners  are  not  included  in  the 
national  system  of  insurance,  special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  secure  them  an  old- 
age  pension. 
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The  roads  in  this  new  mining  district  are 
as  yet  in  a  very  primitive  state,  but  soon  water- 
ways will  be  made,  and  also  the  network  of 
railways  will  be  improved.  The  surrounding 
country  is  flat  and  marshy.  In  boring,  the 
method  of  freezing  is  employed,  so  that  deep- 
lying  springs  and  sand  may  not  interfere  with 
the  operations.  At  present  the  industry  in 
this  district  is  only  in  its  initial  stages,  but  in 
a  few  years  the  whole  area  will  see  marked 
changes;  chimneys,  cranes,  mineral  railways, 
boring  works  and  factories  will  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  vigorous  work  which  is  being  carried 
on  there. 

The  Germans  have  been  quick  to  see  the 
potentialities  of  this  new  mining  area,  and  the 
whole  of  it  has  been  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Kaiserliche  Bergbau  Bezirksver- 
waltung  (Imperial  Mining  District  Board). 
They  are  introducing  electricity  as  the  motive 
power  for  all  mining  operations,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  many  obvious  advantages,  is  of 
inestimable  benefit  in  securing  for  the  miner  a 
clean  and  wholesome  dwelling-place.  Up  to 
this  time  electricity  had  been  in  use  only  in 
the  Cheratte  mine,  near  Liege. 

At  Mons  the  Belgians  have  technical 
schools,  a  mining  academy,  and  a  commercial 
school  which  makes  a  special  point  of  teaching 
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the  students  how  to  win  new  markets  for  the 
goods  of  the  country,  and  how  to  verify  the 
well-known  theory  that  Belgium  is  the  factory 
for  the  whole  world,  where  the  treasures  of  all 
other  lands  can  be  worked  up. 

By  order  of  the  "Chef  des  Feldeisenbahn- 
wesens"  (Chief  of  the  Railway  System)  the 
Belgian  trains  use  for  their  engines  not  only 
coal  but  also  coke,  partly  in  order  to  use  up 
the  accumulated  supply  and  partly  to  give 
work  to  the  coke-making  furnaces.  Besides, 
the  by-products,  coal-tar,  benzol  and  am- 
monium sulphate,  are  badly  needed. 

Everywhere  the  greatest  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced through  lack  of  oil  and  explosives ; 
this  is  why  business  cannot  be  carried  on  in 
the  same  active  way  as  before  the  war.  Coal 
is  mostly  used  in  Belgium  now  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  German  railway  traffic;  a  certain 
quantity  is  exported  to  those  parts  of  France 
which  have  been  invaded  and  also  to  Holland. 
Germany's  military  requirements  come  first, 
and  the  country's  own  needs  are  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance.  The  various  mining 
companies  employ  all  the  men  they  can,  partly 
in  order  to  reduce  unemployment  as  much  as 
possible  and  partly  to  enable  the  factories  to 
carry  on  their  work,  which  is  the  economic 
basis  of  the  nation. 
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The  leaders  of  industry  and  commerce  are 
members  of  an  administrative  committee  con- 
nected  with  the  Government,  and  they  do  their 
work  conscientiously.  Their  work  under  Ger- 
man control  is  very  difficult,  but  they  do  their 
best  under  the  circumstances  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  civil  population. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

Antwerp 

WHEN  the  German  Army  arrived  in  front 
of  Antwerp,  all  eyes  were  directed  upon 
that  city  which  fame  had  proclaimed  to  be  the 
best  fortified  in  all  the  land.  Yet  at  the  end  of 
twelve  days  the  German  Emperor  was  able  to 
send  his  boasting  telegram  to  Baden,  addressed 
to  the  Grand  Duchess  Louise:  "  Antwerp  en 
heute  Nachmittag  ohne  Kampf  besetzt.  Gott 
sex  fur  diesen  herrlichen  Erf  dig  in  tiefer  Demut 
gedankt;  Ihm  sei  die  Ehre." 

Just  before  the  town  was  taken  the  in- 
habitants had  adorned  it  with  flags  and  wreaths 
in  honour  of  the  expected  English  Army.  The 
gaily  decorated  houses  beheld  but  a  minor  force, 
as  we  know,  which  could  but  momentarily  delay 
the  fall  of  Antwerp. 

The  fluttering  of  the  flags  and  wreaths 
stirred  by  the  wind  was  the  only  movement, 
the  only  sign  of  life  the  German  troops  could 
see  when  they  ultimately  entered ;  but  for  that 
the  whole  town  was  as  if  petrified  in  its  still- 
ness.    The  shops,  I  am  told,  were  closed  and 
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in  many  cases  barricaded.  The  blinds  of 
private  residences  were  lowered;  closed  eye- 
lids they  seemed  to  be,  wishing  to  exclude  un- 
welcome sights.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  apparent 
deadness  next  day  everyone  seemed  to  know  a 
multitude  of  details.  Rumours  circulated  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  artillery,  with  its  heavy 
guns,  had  been  seen.  And  those  who  spread 
the  news  seemed  almost  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  there  that  the  new  force,  hitherto 
considered  a  military  absurdity,  the  M  horse 
marine,"  had  first  appeared. 

The  great  hush  which  had  fallen  on  the 
town  was  only  of  short  duration.  It  was 
striking  how  speedily  the  place  seemed  to 
adapt  itself  to  events.  Naturally,  however,  this 
quick  adaptability  on  the  part  of  many  led 
to  comments  in  a  town  having  a  population 
so  mixed  from  a  racial  point  of  view.  The 
pro-German  element,  for  instance,  at  once  pro- 
nounced the  contemptuous  judgment:  "Why, 
of  course,  Antwerp  was  always  a  German  town 
at  heart."  Any  symptom  favouring  this  state- 
ment was  censured  bitterly  by  the  other 
elements.  This  bitterness  found  vent  in  certain 
typewritten  pamphlets  distributed  in  the 
streets  which  accused  the  town  and  its  leaders 
of  treachery.  Among  the  objects  of  this  attack 
were    Louis    Franck,    leader    of    the    Flemish 
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Liberals,  A.  Ryckmans,  leader  of  the  Clerical 
party,  and  Burgomaster  De  Vos.  Naturally, 
at  a  time  when  passions  soared  high,  these 
pamphlets  were  "highly  coloured"  as  to  their 
language.  They  stated  that  the  town  had 
surrendered  against  the  will  of  the  military 
authorities  36  hours  earlier,  and  that  was  why 
thousands  of  soldiers  had  had  to  flee  to  Hol- 
land. Other  pamphlets,  again,  foretold  a  most 
terrible  fate  that  was  awaiting  Antwerp.  The 
style  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  maledictions 
that  were  showered  upon  Jerusalem.  "Thou 
base  and  vile  city !  Thou  city  of  temple- 
desecrating  money-changers  who  are  to  be 
bought  for  any  base  purpose  with  money,  thou 
shalt  collapse  ignominiously.  Thou  art  the 
Judas  of  heroic  Belgium.  Thou  shalt  be  de- 
stroyed by  English  guns,  so  that  a  new  and 
better  town  may  arise  from  thy  ashes." 

The  leaders  of  the  town  answered  these 
attacks  by  open  declarations  denying  one  by 
one  every  point  in  the  false  accusations.  At 
the  same  time  they  assured  their  critics  that  if 
the  latter  were  still  determined  to  continue 
their  attacks  upon  their  own  brethren — well, 
they  could  only  refer  them  to  the  ancient  motto 
on  Flemish  shields :  "  Ons  volk  zal  mooit 
vergaan "  (Our  people  shall  never  perish). 
They   also   quoted   the   terse   proverb :    "  Wat 
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walsch  is,  valsch  is"  (What  is  Walloon  is 
false). 

There  are  certain  parts  of  the  town  which 
seem  to  furnish  a  more  fitting  environment  for 
the  German  invaders  than  do  other  parts. 
Those  streets,  for  instance,  that  are  new,  broad, 
very  matter-of-fact  in  their  character  and 
somewhat  boastful  of  prosperity  and  success, 
must  have  had  almost  a  homely  atmosphere  for 
the  invaders.  In  these  districts  there  are  big, 
showy  rows  of  flats  with  pompous  marble 
entrances.  The  Central  Station  is  monumental 
in  its  dimensions,  and  shows  a  curious  mixture 
of  styles :  Norman  arches  capped  with  Byzan- 
tine domes  and  rich  in  modern  ornamentation. 
Some  of  the  bank  buildings  are  decorated  with 
golden  coins  inserted  into  the  walls. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  the  town. 
There  is  another  diametrically  opposite  in 
character,  the  ancient  Anvers,  like  some  noble 
piece  of  antique  bronze  statuary.  Here  is 
nothing  of  the  loud  showiness  of  the  nouveau 
riche  towns;  everything  is  subdued,  tinted  by 
the  ennobling  hand  of  time;  museums,  man- 
sions of  the  Guilds,  the  Town  Hall,  the  churches, 
the  Exchange,  the  statues,  and  squares  with 
their  silent  gardens.  Somehow  the  invaders 
and  this  dignified  district  could  not  adapt  them- 
selves to  one  another.    Neither  tone  nor  colour 
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of  the  loud  and  shining  instruments  of  a  mili- 
tary brass  band  could  harmonise  with  the 
chiaroscuro  of  a  noble  cathedral  mellowed  by 
time. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  find  a  street  which 
has  suffered  from  the  air  raids.  The  Zeppelins 
caused  neither  fear  nor  damage.  Just  here  and 
there,  few  and  far  between,  are  some  ruins,  a 
smoke-begrimed  wall  or  two,  or  a  battered 
building.  The  hotel  and  its  famous  tavern  of 
the  Place  Verte  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  ancient  Palace  of  Justice  is  also  in  ruins. 

In  a  garden  where  the  rows  of  seats  are  full 
of  people  and  playing  children  swarm  on  the 
paths,  one  still  sees  the  statue  of  Pietro  Paulo 
Rubens.  Life  in  this  garden  used  to  throb 
most  fervently  around  the  kiosk  where  the  band 
played  daily.  The  kiosk  still  stands,  but  the 
musicians  are  dispersed.  The  German  authori- 
ties selected  the  houses  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  their  headquarters.  At  every  gate  stand 
armed  sentries.  Before  the  passport  office  there 
is  always  a  crowd;  crowded  also  is  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  a  photographer's  shop.  No 
wonder,  for  there  are  sights  to  be  stared  at  in 
that  window,  although,  perhaps,  the  man  in 
the  street  hardly  realises  that  what  he  is  look- 
ing at  is  nothing  less  than  a  row  of  pictures 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  century ;  to  him, 
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perhaps,  they  are  nothing  more  than  simple 
groups  of  Belgian  and  German  soldiers  placed 
side  by  side. 

Many  of  the  fugitives  have  already  re- 
turned, especially  those  who  had  fled  to  Hol- 
land. When  one  merely  notices  the  bare  fact 
that  a  certain  number  of  houses  have  been 
reoccupied,  one  hardly  realises  that  every  single 
house  into  which  its  former  inmates  have  re- 
turned bears  witness  to  a  deep-laid  scheme  of 
the  German  authorities.  Their  aim,  of  which 
they  have  not  lost  sight  for  a  moment,  has 
been  to  induce  the  fugitives  to  return  and 
settle  down  again.  The  aim  is  one,  but  the 
means  by  which  they  have  sought  to  achieve 
it  are  many.  For  instance,  it  happened  in 
several  cases  that  the  tenants  of  houses  were 
too  poor  under  the  altered  circumstances  to 
pay  their  rent,  and  the  landlords  threatened 
them  with  eviction.  As  soon  as  the  German 
authorities  heard  of  this,  they  sent  a  notification 
to  the  landlord  to  the  following  effect :  "In 
all  cases  where  landlords  evict  their  tenants  the 
military  will  avail  themselves  of  their  right  to 
occupy  uninhabited  houses."  This  looked 
like  tender  consideration  for  the  poor  tenants, 
but  in  reality  it  was  dictated  by  a  desire  to 
punish  severely  all  owners  of  houses  who  ob- 
stinately refused  to  return  to  Antwerp. 
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It  was  a  clever  stroke,  for  the  smaller 
tenants  could  not  help  feeling  the  benefit  of 
this  "defence."  It  helped  them  to  accept  the 
situation  and,  while  forgetting  the  changed 
aspects  of  life,  to  fix  their  eyes  on  such  symp- 
toms as  favoured  the  belief  that  life  would  go 
on  in  its  wonted  grooves. 

And,  of  course,  many  of  the  activities  of 
every  day  life  do  go  on  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  before.  The  electric  tramcars  go 
tinkling  along  the  streets,  and  between  Breda 
and  Antwerp  the  local  railway  service  is  main- 
tained. Taxicabs  are  swarming  everywhere. 
The  Flemish  Opera  is  open,  and  in  the  picture 
palaces  crowded  audiences  enjoy  the  somewhat 
superannuated  films.  The  windows  of  Tietz's 
drapery  stores  have  not  displayed  their  novelties 
in  vain,  and  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments express  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
trade.  The  banks  are  open  and  their  advertise- 
ments are  frequently  seen  in  the  papers,  show- 
ing that  they  are  in  need  of  clerks.  If,  how- 
ever, we  read  these  advertisements  with  atten- 
tion, at  the  end  of  them  we  almost  invariably 
find  (especially  if  the  advertisement  is  inserted 
in  Dutch  and  English  papers)  that  before  the 
bank  engages  new  clerks  the  manager  first 
calls  upon  the  old  clerks  to  return.  This  bait, 
of  course,  has  been  prepared  by  "  die  eiserne 
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Hand"  (the  iron  hand),  however  softly  gloved 
it  seems  in  these  efforts  to  re-people  the  par- 
tially deserted  towns.  Hotels,  cafes,  restau- 
rants, have  always  been  the  natural  centres 
where  elements  of  all  nations  congregate,  and 
this  has  remained  true  even  in  war-time.  Bel- 
gians and  Germans  sit  intermingled  in  the 
crowded  cafes  and  other  refreshment  houses  of 
the  Avenue  de  Keyzer.  But  the  influence  of 
the  invader  is  encroaching  steadily  on  every- 
thing. Both  the  bill  of  fare  and  the  service 
are  German. 

If  it  be  true  that  vanity  and  the  need  for 
sociability  belong  to  the  primeval,  and  are 
therefore  among  the  most  persistent  features 
of  human  nature,  this  truth  is  confirmed  by 
the  sight  of  groups  of  laughing,  gossiping,  and 
frequently  rather  overdressed  women  gathered 
round  the  little  tables  of  the  confectioners' 
shops.  They  are  chatting  in  an  animated  way 
about  fashion,  about  recent  events  and  the 
situation  in  general.  Suddenly  someone 
touches  on  the  topic  which  is  not  far  from  any- 
one's mind,  the  scarcity  of  bread.  It  is  as  if 
a  dark  spectre  had  intruded  among  a  gay  com- 
pany, so  swiftly  do  they  try  to  chase  it  away. 
Someone  points  laughingly  to  the  glass  shelves 
groaning  under  their  load  of  pastries  and  says 
(or  does  he  know  that  he  is  quoting?),  "  II  n'y 
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a  plus  de  pain  ?  Pourquoi  ne  mangent  ils  pas 
de  la  brioche  ?  " 

He  may  have  wished  to  lay  a  spectre  with 
these  words,  but  instead  he  raised  another — 
the  spectre  of  the  times  when  those  flippant 
words  were  first  uttered  and  when  the  then 
existing  world  was  rocking  to  its  foundations. 

Near  the  porter's  lodge  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Terminus  Hotel  armed  sentries  are 
stationed.  The  upper  floors  are  occupied  by 
officers.  In  the  dining-room  a  band  is  playing. 
A  regiment  sometimes  arranges  a  musical  pro- 
gramme in  honour  of  its  colonel.  No  women 
are  to  be  seen  anywhere,  for  not  even  the 
officers'  wives  are  allowed  to  enter  Belgium. 
The  hotels  are  used  by  civilians  who  are  passing 
through  the  town,  as  well  as  by  the  military. 
The  railway  time-tables  are  very  often  so 
arranged  as  to  compel  travellers  to  spend  the 
night  in  Antwerp. 

No  music  and  no  gaily  dressed  crowds  can 
exclude  the  monstrous  spectre  of  war.  Some- 
times it  comes  upon  one  in  a  most  unexpected 
way,  blotting  out  all  cheerful  sights.  You  try 
to  approach  the  magnificently  built  railway 
station,  and  suddenly  you  come  to  a  dead  halt 
before  a  rampart  erected  around  it,  a  rampart 
of  sandbags.  Where  there  is  a  break  in  this 
solid  wall  it  is  only  to  hold  a  gun.     And  as 
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one  looks  up  one  sees  the  German  flag  every- 
where fluttering  over  the  town. 

What  a  complex  thing  is  the  human  mind ! 
Those  flags  and  those  guns  are  there,  and  yet, 
when  at  half-past  twelve  the  military  band 
begins  to  play  in  front  of  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, the  promenading  crowd  surrounds  it  in 
dense  masses. 

At  the  street  corners  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
girl  newsvendors  cry  out  recent  events.  But 
every  now  and  then,  from  unexpected  corners 
and  at  unexpected  moments,  with  hard,  springy 
steps,  the  Mflitarpolizei  emerges.  Beside  the 
German,  Belgian  policemen  are  also  to  be  seen 
on  duty. 

The  large  variety  theatre  of  the  Place  de 
Meir  is  wrapt  in  darkness  when  evening  arrives. 
Its  entrance  hall  is  used  in  the  daytime  for  the 
sale  of  German  books  and  papers.  Opposite 
this  building  there  is  a  palace,  before  which  a 
Belgian  policeman  walks  up  and  down.  The 
building  itself  is  old,  but  the  coat  of  arms  is 
freshly  painted.  The  absence  of  the  owner  of 
the  palace  may  be  merely  a  negative  fact,  but 
it  is  more  tellingly  pathetic  than  any  positive 
fact  could  be.  The  owner  who  is  absent  is  the 
father  and  ruler  of  the  country — King  Albert. 
It  was  from  the  balcony  of  that  palace  that  he 
said  farewell  to  his  people. 
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In  the  summer,  on  the  day  of  the  national 
festival,  men  and  women  strewed  flowers  in 
front  of  the  palace  gate.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
building  a  group  of  German  officers  are  stand- 
ing before  a  house,  and  they  speak  of  Rubens. 
Is  this  homage  to  Kultur?  one  almost  asks. 
The  incongruity  of  subject  and  situation  sug- 
gests the  words:  "Inter  arma  silent  Musse." 
The  explanation,  however,  is  ready  to  hand : 
the  house  before  which  the  officers  are  standing 
is  that  in  which  the  great  painter  died  in  1640. 

At  ten  o'clock  complete  silence  broods 
over  the  town,  and  if  silence  can  be  eloquent 
this  silence  of  a  captured  city  is  eloquent  in- 
deed. The  unnaturally  strained  situation  is 
better  interpreted  by  it  than  by  any  of  the  un- 
wonted sounds  of  the  daytime.  The  shops  are 
all  closed.  The  guests  stream  out  hastily  from 
cafes  and  restaurants.  Officers  are  allowed  to 
stay  on  in  one  of  the  hotels,  and  permission 
is  also  granted  to  the  men  to  enjoy  themselves 
in  a  bar  where  there  is  music.  The  "  soldiers' 
home,"  however,  is  a  great  rival  to  these  bars, 
because  for  64  pfennigs  a  complete  and  tasty 
dinner  can  be  had  there,  and  even  concerts  and 
lectures  are  arranged  for  the  men. 

The  number  of  unemployed  has  diminished, 
and  industrial  life  is  becoming  brisker.  This 
is  proved  especially  by  the  circumstance  that 
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after  a  pause  of  eleven  months  the  papers  of 
the  various  trade  unions  reappeared.  Ons 
Volk,  the  official  organ  of  the  Christian  Trade 
Unions  of  Antwerp,  which  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  upholsterers,  printers,  dock 
labourers,  tailors,  masons,  painters,  bakers, 
shoemakers,  cigar-makers  and  wood-  and  metal- 
workers, published  an  account  of  the  previous 
seven  months.  Twenty-five  thousand  francs 
were  spent  out  of  the  funds  for  the  relief  of 
the  unemployed.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
sum  went  to  the  metal-workers,  dock  labourers 
and  those  employed  in  shops.  The  tailors 
and  bootmakers  are  well  provided  with  work, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  1916  they  re- 
opened their  trade  schools,  as  also  have  the 
printers.  Equally  busy  are  the  members  of 
the  bakers'  trade  union.  The  dock  labourers 
are  gradually  taking  up  the  work  of  masons. 
Signs  of  revival  are  to  be  observed  in  the  in- 
dustry connected  with  precious  stones.  The 
fugitive  German  and  Austrian  diamond  cutters 
have  returned,  and  they  are  working  in  no 
fewer  than  four  hundred  workshops  side  by  side 
with  Belgian  and  Dutch  artisans. 

Weekly  wages  are  lower  than  before.  The 
workers  must  be  satisfied  with  twenty-five 
francs  instead  of  seventy.  The  "  Diamond 
Club  "  has  also  been  opened.     Germany,  the 
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Dual  Monarchy  and  America  desire  chiefly 
half -carat  stones  of  the  demi  gris  kind.  Natur- 
ally, the  English  make  it  difficult  for  cut 
diamonds  to  find  a  way  through  Holland  to 
America.  The  Belgian  Press  occupies  itself  a 
good  deal  with  this  question,  and  the  Antwerp 
paper,  the  Algemeen  Nieuwsblad,  cries  out 
strongly  against  "  English  methods."  "  These 
involve  a  great  danger  for  us,  not  only  because 
they  rob  many  thousands  of  Belgian  workmen 
of  their  bread,  but  also  because  this  will  mean 
the  passing  of  the  diamond  industry  over  to 
other  countries  if  the  war  lasts  long.  It  is 
especially  bitter  to  know  that  it  is  our  ally  who 
treats  us  in  this  way,  as  if  we  were  an  enemy 
country.  And  it  is  an  additional  grievance  to 
us  that  it  is  to  Holland  they  have  entrusted 
the  control,  Holland  who  has  always  been  our 
most  powerful  rival."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  who  inspires  these  outbursts. 

During  the  bombardment  a  stray  grenade 
fell  on  the  beautiful  cathedral,  Onze  lieve 
Vrouwe  kerk,  but  fortunately  without  serious 
consequences.  The  pictures  of  Rubens  were 
removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  have 
not  been  put  back  since. 

Strangers  and  sightseers  stand  about  in 
groups  admiring  the  magnificent  cross-shaped 
basilica  with  its  seven  naves,  its  stained-glass 
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windows,  its  statues,  and  with  the  largest  organ 
in  Belgium  with  its  ninety  pipes  and  grand 
voloperdo. 

Scattered  about  everywhere  one  sees  posters 
with  this  uniform  text:  "Par  respect  pour  la 
maison  de  Dieu  les  dames  et  les  jeunes  filles 
sont  priees  de  ne  pas  se  presenter  a  Veglise 
qu'en  robe  montante  et  fermee.  Les  personnes 
qui  porteraient  un  corsage  ouvert  sont  priees 
de  ne  pas  se  presenter  a  la  Table  Sainte." 
(Ladies  are  requested  to  wear  high  dresses. 
Those  who  wear  them  low-necked  are  requested 
to  abstain  from  going  up  to  the  altar.) 

When  one's  mind  dwells  on  the  terrific  up- 
heaval around  us,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
question  of  attire  should  enter  with  its  triviality 
that  silent  atmosphere  in  which  mothers,  wives 
and  daughters  are  praying  with  tremulous 
hearts  for  their  loved  ones. 
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The  Port  of  Antwerp 

IN  Antwerp  city  life  has  reasserted  itself ;  the 
streets  are  alive  with  the  continuous  hum  and 
stir  so  characteristic  of  a  large  and  busy  town ; 
crowds  are  moving  along  the  sidewalks,  so  that 
if  the  casual  visitor  forms  his  judgment  as  to 
the  present  state  of  Antwerp  while  perambu- 
lating certain  parts  of  it,  he  may  easily  conclude 
that  the  war  has  left  hardly  any  traces  behind. 
But  before  coming  to  this  conclusion  one  ought 
to  look  at  that  district  which,  in  a  seaport  town, 
is  the  most  characteristic  and  the  most  im- 
portant, namely,  the  harbour.  And  when  he 
has  seen  the  harbour,  then,  indeed,  he  will 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  .war  has  not  hit 
Antwerp. 

The  fact  is  that  the  blow  which  fell  was  so 
severe  that  it  almost  seems  to  the  observer  who 
has  learnt  to  look  for  other  than  superficialities 
as  if  the  apparent  signs  of  life  were  merely 
the  reflex  movements  of  a  body  of  which 
the  life  centre  has  already  received  a  mortal 
wound. 
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The  port  of  Antwerp  has  decidedly  been 
thus  stricken. 

One  approaches  the  harbour  and  gradually 
all  the  stir  and  commotion  die  away.  The  war 
has  paralysed  every  symptom  of  maritime  life — 
the  rolling  of  the  great  ships,  the  churning  of 
the  waves,  the  screaming  of  sirens,  the  clanking 
of  chains,  the  rattling  of  cranes,  the  shouted 
words  of  command  and  the  thundering  of  heavy 
cars.  The  crates  and  boxes,  the  barrels  and  the 
men,  have  all  disappeared.  The  harbour  is 
silent — silent  with  that  silence  which  does  not 
rest  or  heal,  but  hurts  and  oppresses.  It  is  the 
silence  of  evil  forebodings ;  the  silence  to  which 
one  cannot  get  accustomed.  The  sadness  which 
seems  to  cling  to  everything  makes  the  silence 
so  much  like  that  of  the  sickroom  and  of  the 
deathbed  that  the  passer-by  unconsciously  begins 
to  tread  softly  and  lower  his  voice.  And  the 
great,  awe-inspiring  presence  of  Death  becomes 
so  impressive  that  you  read  the  inscriptions  on 
the  dock  offices  as  you  would  read  the  words 
carved  on  tombstones. 

Everywhere  you  perceive,  or  perhaps  feel 
instinctively,  that  some  feverish  activity  has 
been  arrested,  some  great  task  left  uncompleted, 
some  great  plan  frustrated,  and  some  fine 
achievements  annulled.  The  only  living  and 
moving  beings  in  the  splendid  dockyards  are 
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the  sentries  who  pace  to  and  fro,  keeping 
watch  and  ward.  And  what  is  there  for  them 
to  guard  now?  The  entrance  to  the  port  is 
strictly  watched  by  the  Belgian  police  and  the 
Civil  Guard.  No  one  can  enter  the  secluded 
area  without  a  pass.  That  cast-iron  word  so 
dear  to  and  so  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic 
spirit,  the  well-known  strengstens  verboten, 
which  in  Germany  stares  the  visitor  in  the  face 
in  galleries  and  gardens,  libraries  and  recreation 
grounds,  music  halls  and  cemeteries,  is  certainly 
very  much  in  evidence  here. 

Before  the  German  invasion  at  least  six 
hundred  ships  arrived  daily  in  the  harbour,  and 
fifteen  hundred  wagons  left  the  docks  every 
day  for  various  parts  of  the  country.  Now  only 
a  few  ships  of  the  Rotterdam-Schelde  Lijn  pass 
in  and  out  occasionally.  In  the  harbour  there 
are  thirty-two  vessels  with  lowered  flags,  sailing- 
ships  and  fishing-boats.  The  faint  signs  of 
life  occasionally  to  be  seen  are  to  be  accounted 
for  largely  by  the  fact  that  a  few  American 
ships  have  brought  food,  the  rest  of  the  vessels 
being  mostly  the  small  Scheldt  steamers  ply- 
ing between  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  carrying 
salt  and  grain.  The  training-ship  Comte  de 
Flandres  is  also  stationed  here. 

The  silence  seems  to  become  more  and  more 
oppressive  as  you  approach  the  Jordaens  Quai 
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and  the  Van  Dyk  Quai.  It  almost  seems  as 
though  this  silence  were  something  palpable, 
something  dense,  which  wraps  one  round  with 
benumbing  effect.  In  peace  times  the  throbbing 
life  which  pervaded  the  whole  harbour  was  added 
to  by  the  crowds  of  sightseers  who  were  drawn 
there  by  that  invincible  attraction  which  a  sea- 
port exercises  upon  almost  every  soul.  All 
Belgians  knew  what  Antwerp  meant  to  them 
as  a  source  of  wealth  of  political  importance  and 
of  international  prestige,  and  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  giant  vessels  made  their 
hearts  swell  with  joy  and  pride.  "This  town, 
this  vital  organ  of  the  world's  commerce,  is 
ours." 

How  could  the  obvious  fact  of  the  great 
importance  of  Antwerp  fail  to  be  very  clear  to 
the  Germans  also?  They  know  only  too  well 
that  while  they  hold  Antwerp  they  can  feel  as 
if  they  have  subjugated  a  powerful  genie  which 
can  render  them  most  valuable  services.  Now 
all  those  interested  spectators  are  gone;  only  a 
few  listless  strollers  move  about  as  if  they  knew 
well  enough  that  they  would  see  nothing  cheer- 
ing or  invigorating.  A  spell  has  fallen  on  the 
port.  Nothing  matters.  The  cranes  no  longer 
move  their  powerful  arms,  which  hang  down  as 
if  paralysed  by  the  spell.  There  was  a  time 
when  they  swung  up  railway  trucks  weighing 
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twenty-five  tons  to  a  height  of  twelve  metres  so 
that  their  contents  could  be  emptied  into  the 
hold  of  some  ship.  Now  in  all  the  warehouses 
you  can  only  see  the  typical  carts  with  the  large 
back  wheels  which  in  former  times  used  to  carry 
on  all  the  traffic.  About  fifty  guilds  used  to 
hold  in  their  hands  the  whole  of  the  trade,  and 
while  defending  one  another's  interests,  they 
monopolised  the  work  of  the  harbour  entirely. 
Even  the  payment  of  the  workmen  was  not 
settled  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  weekly 
wages,  for  the  workers  had  a  share  of  the  profits, 
and  accounts  were  settled  monthly.  This  meant 
dignity  of  labour,  while  now  the  men  live  on 
such  funds  as  were  collected  from  the  gains  of 
bygone  better  times.  There  are  but  few  to  be 
seen  now  of  that  type  of  men  who  used  to  serve 
as  models  for  the  powerful  figures  of  Constantin 
Meunier. 

In  the  sheds  of  the  only  Belgian  shipping 
company,  the  Red  Star  Line,  we  see  a  some- 
what pathetic  group  of  rickety  and  battered 
English  and  Belgian  motor-cars,  invalids  of  the 
war;  and  when  we  remember  what  trials  and 
dangers  they  must  have  passed  through  before 
their  strength  gave  out  so  entirely  that  they  had 
to  be  placed  here,  we  almost  look  upon  them  as 
living  beings  who  have  had  their  share  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  war.    How  closely  the  ubiquitous 
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Teuton  must  have  kept  his  eye  on  whatever 
might  mean  an  opening  in  Belgium,  or  at  least 
a  crack  for  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  even  the  aforetime  general 
manager  of  this  shipping  company  was  a 
German.  And  the  whole  spirit  that  reigned  in 
the  port  for  the  last  twenty  years  was  German 
too.  This  spirit  crept  easily  and  almost  natur- 
ally into  the  town,  one  of  the  reasons  being 
that  the  hinterland  of  the  Belgian  port  is  the 
German  Rhine  district. 

In  the  year  1907  there  happened  an  incident 
which,  along  with  a  memorable  utterance  on 
that  occasion,  has  ever  since  been  very  valuable 
to  the  Germans  for  their  propaganda  purposes. 
They  have  often  gladly  and  emphatically  re- 
ferred to  the  undeniable  fact  that  M.  Corty, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said 
to  the  deputation  of  German  burgomasters : 
u  The  greatness  and  importance  of  Antwerp  are 
most  closely  connected  with  Germany.  And 
since  the  rebuilding  of  the  harbour  this  has  been 
still  more  the  case.  We  must  do  all  in  our  power 
to  render  this  connection  closer  and  stronger. 
It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  road  of  German 
industrial  development  lies.  Our  interests  are 
complementary  to  each  other.  It  is  to  your 
industrial  development  that  we  give  over  our 
harbour.     Our  desire  is  that  Antwerp  should 
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be  connected  with  the  Rhine  by  means  of  a 
direct  aquatic  route.' 9 

The  Germans  in  their  propaganda  also 
make  much  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Antwerp — under  the  name  of  Antorf — was 
entirely  German.  Even  to-day  one  often  hears 
the  name  of  M.  A.  v.  Barry,  the  well-known 
representative  of  the  Deutsch  East  Africa  Line 
and  of  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd.  It  was  due 
to  him  that  the  shipping  companies  did  not 
exchange  the  Belgian  port  for  Rotterdam.  It 
was  at  his  house  that  Belgian  statesmen  and 
the  leaders  of  the  German  colony  met.  When 
the  day  of  the  ultimatum  came,  however,  events 
soon  showed  that  in  the  fire  of  ardent  national 
feeling  the  most  elaborately  constructed  plans 
are  apt  to  be  burnt  to  ashes.  As  soon  as  the 
ultimatum  had  been  sent  to  Belgium  all  the 
representatives  of  German  commercial  in- 
terests, as  well  as  other  important  members  of 
the  colony,  had  to  leave  Antwerp,  and  speedily 
too,  in  order  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  people, 
who  knew  no  mercy  and  no  exceptions.  This 
wrath  was  let  loose  in  the  harbour  too,  and  the 
populace  tore  and  battered  down  and  destroyed 
everything  that  was  German.  In  the  harbour 
alone  the  losses  inflicted  on  the  Germans 
amounted  to  twelve  million  marks. 

The  magnificent  imperial  mail  steamer  of 
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the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  the  Gneisenau,  was 
sunk  by  the  English. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Royers  locks  one  can 
still  see  the  trace  of  trenches ;  but  on  the  whole 
all  damage  has  been  swiftly  repaired  on  the 
orders  of  Hugo  Louran,  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sary of  the  Hamburg  Seeamt,  who  has  com- 
mand over  the  Scheldt  fortifications  and  the 
port.  When  one  sees  the  hurried  way  in  which 
the  Germans  tried  to  cover  up  all  ravages,  one 
almost  asks  what  was  the  motive  which  urged 
them  to  this?  Was  it  mercy,  which  did  not 
wish  men's  eyes  to  be  further  hurt  by  depressing 
sights?  Was  it  an  inveterate  liking  for  order 
and  method,  the  organising  spirit  which  itself 
suffers  at  the  sight  of  anything  that  is  not  in 
accordance  with  order?  Or  can  it  have  been 
the  voice  of  conscience?  A  little  deeper  think- 
ing and  we  discard  all  three  ideas  and  come  to 
what  is  probably  the  right  one,  namely,  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  was  extremely 
necessary  and  advantageous  for  the  German 
powers  to  retain  possession  of  Antwerp.  What- 
ever tends  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  in 
their  possession  Antwerp  is  in  the  right  hands, 
they  will  gladly  do  regardless  of  trouble. 

In  the  neighbouring  narrow  streets,  in  the 
slums  where  the  sailors'  inns  are,  German  sign- 
boards invite  the  Emperor's  sailors.    Dirty  cur- 
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tains  cover  the  windows,  and  through  the  half- 
open  doors  the  discordant  sound  of  instruments 
and  the  loud  laughter  of  women  filter  out  into 
the  street. 

You  pass  on,  and  when  you  observe  the 
gates  of  the  Commercial  High  School  thrown 
open  and  see  the  number  of  youths  going  in 
and  out,  you  are  struck  once  more  with  the 
ever-wakeful  activity  of  the  German  mind  when 
it  comes  to  doing  things  ' '  which  might  create 
a  favourable  impression,"  or  "  which  might 
prove  a  useful  and  politic  move  on  the  chess- 
board." The  Commercial  High  School  had  to 
be  opened ;  the  German  authorities  insisted  upon 
it.  And  we  cannot  wonder  when  we  remember 
what  a  great  deal  a  school  of  that  kind  can  do 
in  the  way  of  impressing  on  young  minds  the 
rights  and  wrongs,  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  one  power  or  the  other.  Hundreds 
of  young  minds  could  be  directed  in  just  the 
most  useful  way  by  means  of  the  courses  for 
the  training  of  consuls,  or  courses  of  colonial 
politics,  maritime  laws  and  other  subjects 
connected  with  commerce.  The  teaching  is 
eminently  practical,  and  is  calculated  to  prepare 
young  people  for  the  conditions  the  Germans 
would  like  to  bring  about. 

It  is  strange  how  the  human  mind  has  borne 
this   world  cataclysm  without  being   unhinged 
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by  it.  It  would  seem  that  men  do  not  realise 
that  the  world's  institutions  were  shaking  be- 
neath their  feet.  They  still  have  plans,  desires, 
interests.  Antwerp  itself  is  still  pervaded  by 
the  poetry  of  labour.  It  is  only  the  harbour 
that  looks  as  if  Albrecht  Diirer's  beautiful 
picture,  painted  in  1520,  had  stepped  out  from 
its  golden  frame. 

The  Steen  fortress  rises  in  light,  slender 
lines  out  of  the  waves;  in  front  of  it  the  quai, 
a  few  tall-masted  barges,  a  few  men,  and 
the  silence. 

And  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  one 
feels  for  a  moment  as  if  the  war  had  flung  us 
back  into  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  given  a 
good  idea  of  what  German  seaports  and  har- 
bours looked  like. 
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Louvain 

THERE  was  a  time  when  Louvain  had  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
its  citizens,  well  versed  in  the  art  of  cloth- 
weaving,  created  wealth  and  fame  for  the  town. 
When  one  refers  to  ancient  sumptuary  laws 
which  deal  in  detail  and  with  great  accuracy 
with  the  qualities  of  dress  materials  and  trim- 
mings permissible  to  the  various  classes  of  the 
population,  one  often  finds  the  skill  of  the 
Louvain  weavers  mentioned. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  weavers 
migrated  from  the  town,  and  then  came  de- 
cadence at  a  fearful  rate.  The  great  cloth  halls 
were  transformed  into  libraries  and  into  a 
university,  where  students  of  divinity  discussed 
hazy  theological  doctrines.  In  the  streets 
severe-faced  nuns  hurried  along,  and  Capuchin 
friars  stood  around  the  stalls  where  theological 
volumes  were  exposed  for  sale.  Writers, 
artists,  sightseers  often  came  to  see  this  "sleep- 
ing beauty"  among  the  cities  which  seemed 
to  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
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since  when  everyone  had  forgotten  to  awaken 
her.  All  the  world  tacitly  agreed  that  Louvain, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Clerical  party  in  Bel- 
gium, was  a  city  lifeless,  numbed,  frozen.  Many 
of  its  buildings  had  the  rigid  beauty  of  snow 
crystals,  as  if  every  line  were  traced  in  ice. 
When  compared  with  gay,  smart,  coquettish 
Brussels,  or  with  busy,  toiling,  money-making 
Antwerp,  scholarly,  dreamy,  dignified  Louvain 
emphasised  the  complete  modernity  of  its  sister 
cities,  and  suggested  that  it  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent age  and  country. 

Yes,  a  M  sleeping  beauty  "  Louvain  certainly 
was ;  but,  alas  !  there  the  analogy  to  the  princess 
of  the  fairy  tale  ends,  for  when  the  hour  of 
awakening  came  the  touch  that  broke  the  spell 
was  not  the  soft  caress  of  one  who  approached 
with  love  in  his  heart  to  summon  the  sleeper 
to  happiness;  it  was  the  rude  shock  of  war 
which  sent  a  tremor  through  men's  hearts  as 
well  as  through  the  city's  streets.  The  abstract 
meditations  of  the  priest  were  roughly  broken 
in  upon  by  the  thunder  of  stern  actualities. 

By  the  time  the  dreamers  had  come  to  their 
senses  the  Germans  were  already  marching  from 
the  station  singing,  in  Parade  Schritt,  and  with- 
out number.  Endless  columns  appeared  before 
the  startled  eyes  of  the  inhabitants.  For  two 
whole   days  without   ceasing   troops   continued 
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to  pour  into  Louvain.  The  town  was  perfectly 
quiet.  No  one  ventured  out  in  the  streets.  The 
shops  were  closed,  the  blinds  in  the  windows 
lowered.  Over  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  a  Belgian 
flag  was  flying,  but  it  soon  had  to  yield  its 
place  to  the  Red  Cross  flag.  And  if  the  Cross 
be  the  symbol  of  suffering  and  martyrdom,  in 
poor  Louvain  its  symbolism  was  soon  justified. 
Within  six  days  Louvain  had  been  not  only  in- 
vaded by  the  Germans,  but  also  thoroughly 
organised  to  suit  their  convenience  and  their 
aims. 

All  empty  buildings  were  taken  over  and 
soldiers  were  billeted  in  them,  each  bearing  a 
chalk  mark  to  show  how  many  soldiers  lived 
there.  No  one  was  allowed  in  the  streets  after 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  During  the  night 
the  doors  of  the  houses  had  to  be  left  open  and 
the  windows  lighted  up.  The  commander  of 
the  troops,  Colonel  Manteuffel — what  a  danger- 
ously suitable  name  to  evoke  the  Latin  proverb 
"  nomen  est  omen" — had  established  himself 
in  the  Town  Hall. 

When  on  the  evening  of  August  24th  the 
sound  of  rifle  firing  was  heard  in  the  streets, 
there  appeared  at  the  windows  of  a  few  houses 
Belgian  flags  and  eager  faces.  The  people  cried 
to  one  another  from  the  windows :  "  Ce  sont 
les  allies  qui  entrent  en  ville.     On  se  bat  dans 
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les  rues  "   (The  allies  are  entering  the  town. 
They  are  fighting  in  the  streets). 

What  happened  here  will  never  be  fully 
known,  but  just  as  the  tinkling  of  a  sheep  bell 
in  the  Alps  may  set  in  motion  the  cruel 
avalanche,  so  in  Louvain  this  trifling  incident 
brought  untold  disaster.  The  days  of  the 
terreur  began.  An  indescribable  panic  seized 
upon  everyone.  Those  who  were  able  to  do 
so  fled  to  Antwerp  or  Holland.  But  many  a 
family  was  prevented  from  leaving  either  by 
lack  of  time  or  lack  of  money.  Incidents 
crowded  upon  one  another;  almost  ever  hour 
brought  something  to  increase  the  nerve-rack- 
ing tension.  Everyone  felt  that  worse  days 
were  to  come,  and  at  last  events  led  up  to  that 
most  fearful,  perhaps  because  most  incon- 
gruous, kind  of  warfare,  street  fighting,  with 
battles  at  the  barricades  between  soldiers  and 
civilians.  The  inhabitants  sought  shelter  in 
the  cellars.  The  sky  was  red  with  flames,  and 
acrid  smoke  fouled  the  atmosphere.  Bullets 
whistled  through  the  air,  and  from  the  square 
in  front  of  the  railway  station  guns  sent  their 
missiles  towards  the  town.  Of  the  huge  glass 
roof  of  the  railway  station  only  an  iron  skeleton 
remains,  for  the  concussion  of  the  incessant 
firing  broke  every  pane  of  glass.  The  statue 
of  the   Belgian   statesman,   Van   der  Weyers, 
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still  stands  uninjured,  but  the  change  in  its 
environment  is  about  the  saddest  that  the 
human  mind  can  conceive.  That  statue  used 
to  stand  in  an  open  square ;  now  it  stands  in  a 
cemetery,  for  all  around  it  are  the  graves  in 
which  the  victims  of  the  street  fighting  were 
hastily  buried.  A  row  of  houses  opposite  lies 
in  ruins.  Slanting  walls  stand  out  in  hideous 
bareness,  deprived  of  the  roof  that  used  to 
cover  them.  From  one  of  the  smoky  walls  there 
hangs  a  bird-cage.  On  the  window-sills  quan- 
tities of  some  curious  substance  lie  or  hang  in 
shapeless  masses.  On  one  window-sill  these 
masses  are  almost  transparent  and  resemble 
frozen  cataracts ;  on  others  their  colour  is  more 
of  a  leaden  grey.  The  former  is  the  molten 
glass  of  the  window  panes,  and  the  latter  the 
lead  of  the  water-pipes. 

On  a  heap  of  ruins  there  lies  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  quite  uninjured;  the  gold  of 
the  stars  under  her  feet  and  of  the  halo  above 
her  head  gleams  brightly  in  the  light  of  a  stray 
sunbeam,  and  the  darkness  of  desolation  seems 
but  to  be  deepened.  The  house  of  a  glove- 
maker  was  burnt,  but  above  the  entrance  a  large 
tin  glove  still  swings  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze. 

Not  far  from  here  begins  the  long  Rue  de 
la  Station.  It  is  almost  entirely  in  ruins.  Of 
the  old  theatre,  built  in  the  Italian  renaissance 
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style,  nothing  remains  but  four  pillars.  When 
will  a  new  renaissance  follow  for  this  heap  of 
ruins  that  used  to  be  called  Louvain?  We 
know  that  the  great  renaissance  was  preceded 
and  even  precipitated  by  destructive  invasion. 
What  will  emerge  from  a  world  conflagration 
like  the  present? 

Just  as  blades  of  grass  sprout  forth  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time  from  the  ashes  of  a 
burnt  field  or  forest,  here  also,  among  all  these 
ruins,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  signs  of 
new  life  are  already  manifesting  themselves. 
Damaged  walls  are  quickly  roofed  in,  a  coat 
of  lime  or  fresh  mortar  gives  a  finishing  touch, 
and  in  these  mushroom  erections,  grafted  on 
to  the  old  houses,  shops  are  opened.  The 
first  was  a  hairdressing  saloon  for  ladies.  Then 
followed  cafes,  clothing  shops,  restaurants, 
sweet-shops.  One  of  the  old  restaurants,  the 
Bristol,  remained  a  heap  of  ruins  as  to  its  out- 
side, but  the  courtyard  was  covered  with  a  glass 
roof,  decorated  with  flowers,  provided  with  steam 
heating,  and  now  waiters  in  evening-dress  run 
to  and  fro  with  the  items  of  a  not  very  varied 
bill  of  fare.  In  the  principal  street  a  new, 
restaurant  was  built,  or  at  least  run  up  in  some 
way,  and  the  signboard  shows  that  the  owner's 
name  is  Wilson.  It  seems  to  have  been  needed, 
for  quite  a  number  of  people  pass  in  and  out. 
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The  rule  that  women  must  not  appear  in  any 
public  place  without  a  male  escort  obtains  in 
all  these  restaurants.  Food  was  fairly  plenti- 
ful before  the  smuggling  began,  but  the  bread 
is  everywhere  the  same  heavy,  black  substance 
to  which  one  has  to  become  hardened  before  one 
can  eat  it  with  any  appetite. 

Where  once  were  the  houses  of  the  Rue  de 
Bruxelles  are  to  be  seen  only  tents  and  canvas 
stalls,  which  serve  both  as  shops  and  as  lodgings. 
In  the  background  are  singed  and  soot-begrimed 
walls.  On  the  gate  of  a  number  of  houses  there 
is  a  sheet  of  paper  bearing  the  Governor's  seal. 
The  notice  runs  :  "Dieses  Hans  ist  zu  schiltzen. 
Es  ist  streng  verboten,  ohne  Genehmigung  der 
Commandatur  Hduser  in  Brand  zu  stecken." 
(This  house  is  to  be  spared.  It  is  forbidden  to 
set  any  house  on  fire  without  the  consent  of  the 
authorities.)  This  seems  very  fine  and  humane 
at  first  sight,  but  one  asks  whether  these  houses, 
exempted  from  the  doom  which  has  befallen  so 
many  others,  are  not  among  those  exceptions 
which  merely  prove  the  rule.  Why  should 
it  be  necessary  to  state  with  regard  to  certain 
houses  that  "these  are  to  be  spared"?  And 
if  the  fate  of  a  house  is  trembling  in  the  balance, 
is  it  to  pronounce  "pereat"  that  the  voice  of 
the  authorities  is  raised  rather  than  for  the 
saving  of  the  house? 
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The  walls  of  the  houses  in  the  Rue  des 
Joyeuses  Entrees  are  riddled  with  bullets.  It 
,was  here  that  the  street  fighting  began.  From 
one  of  these  perforated  houses  the  sound  of  a 
piano  is  heard.  It  is  Friday,  and  the  industrious 
housemaids  are  busy  washing  the  pavement. 

The  magnificent  Town  Hall,  which  Victor 
Hugo  once  called  "  un  colossal  bijou  du  quin- 
zieme  siecle,"  has  remained  uninjured,  but 
opposite  to  it  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  St. 
Peter's  Cathedral  was  so  warped  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  flames  that  it  cracked  and  shrivelled 
up.  The  low  tower  fell  down ;  the  stained  glass 
windows  broke  into  fragments;  the  beautiful 
wrought-iron  balconies  became  a  mass  of  molten 
metal;  the  old  weathered  stones  of  a  mellow 
grey  were  burnt  here  and  there  to  a  curious 
red  and  look  like  bleeding  wounds.  On  the 
carved  oak  gate  we  see  a  word  which  is  by  no 
means  unfamiliar  to  one  who  has  spent  the 
best  part  of  a  day  in  a  town  under  German 
rule — "Verboten"  However,  if  one  has  a 
little  interest  with  some  military  person  the 
sentry  will  relent,  and  in  spite  of  the  threaten- 
ing word  we  enter;  but  the  sentry  warns  us 
that  we  had  better  be  careful,  for  everything  is 
very  crumbly  and  shaky.  Some  of  the  finest 
ornaments  of  the  building  are  missing — the 
pictures.     But  a  weight  is  lifted  off  our  minds 
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on  hearing  that  the  works  of  Dirk  Bouts  and 
of  Van  der  Weyden  were  carried  away  in  time 
and  placed  in  the  Town  Hall.  On  the  wall, 
where  formerly  hung  one  of  Mathieu  de 
Layens's  pictures,  a  sooty  piece  of  canvas  is 
dangling. 

The  University  is  intact.  So  is  the  Seminary 
with  its  inscription:  " Adriani  VI.  pont.  Max. 
fundatum  anno  1523  " ;  but  in  its  shady  garden 
only  soldiers  are  now  to  be  seen  instead  of 
priests.  Something,  however,  happened  in  this 
quarter  of  the  town,  something  that  can  be  told 
in  a  moment,  but  sufficiently  bewailed  not  in  a 
century,  and  remedied  not  in  an  eternity.  The 
library  was  burnt  to  ashes! 

If  one  heard  of  such  an  event  occurring  in 
a  war  waged  by  some  barbarous  race,  even  then 
one  would  have  to  seek  for  words  in  which  to 
describe  it;  but  perhaps  one  would  not  seek 
altogether  in  vain.  But  when  a  nation  is 
responsible  for  this  crime  whose  three  great 
sons,  Herder,  Schopenhauer,  and  Goethe,  had 
paid  such  fine  tributes  to  the  sacredness  of 
libraries,  one  does  not  even  try  to  find  words 
in  palliation  of  the  deed.  On  three  sides  the 
walls  still  stand.  If  the  wind  blows,  from  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  building  eerie  sounds  are 
heard  as  if  the  ghosts  of  the  murdered  books 
were  moaning.     Out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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thousand  volumes  not  one  escaped,  and  those 
eight  hundred  books  of  which  there  was  only 
one  copy  in  the  world  can  never  be  replaced. 
The  wooden  shelves,  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  years  old,  accelerated  the  conflagration. 

In  the  neighbourhood  one  sees  wooden 
houses  everywhere.  Groups  of  school  children 
find  most  acceptable  places  for  their  games 
among  the  ruins.  The  electric  cars  do  not  run ; 
only  a  local  train  goes  to  and  fro  through  Ter- 
vueren  to  Brussels.  One  badly  damaged  house 
has  been  quickly  touched  up,  and  in  it  a 
cinematograph  displays  its  old  films. 

Here  begins  the  Rue  de  Namur.  Strange 
to  say,  it  seems  here  as  if  there  had  been  no 
war  at  all.  The  houses  stand  uninjured.  Here 
is  the  modern  synagogue.  The  shops  are  open. 
In  one  shop  window,  curiously  enough,  Belgian 
uniforms  are  displayed.  At  a  hatter's  shop 
sporting  caps  are  for  sale ;  the  lining  is  red  and 
yellow,  and  the  letters  printed  on  the  lining 
in  black  complete  the  national  colours  :  U  Tin 
peuple  qui  se  defend,  ne  pent  pas.  4  AoiLt, 
1914. "    The  words  of  King  Albert ! 

In  the  Maria  Theresa  road  we  find  a  home 
for  soldiers  and  railway  employees.  In  the 
cemetery  is  a  group  of  recently  made  graves, 
those  of  some  more  victims  of  the  street  fight- 
ing.   On  the  tablets  or  crosses  we  read  just  the 
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name  and  the  date,  nothing  else.  The  cus- 
todian of  the  cemetery  draws  our  attention  to 
the  grave  of  a  Belgian  soldier  who  killed  five 
German  soldiers  in  that  short  but  fierce  "  franc- 
tireur  battle."  A  little  farther  on  a  piece  of 
ground  is  fenced  off  from  the  rest,  and  symbols 
resembling  the  Iron  Cross  indicate  that  seventy- 
three  German  soldiers  lie  buried  there.  Next 
to  these  French  and  Belgian  soldiers  are  buried, 
and  the  wording  of  the  French  inscription  is 
a  well-merited  tribute  to  the  dead  heroes. 

The  inhabitants  are  naturally  loth  to  think 
of  past  events.  The  shock,  the  horror,  the 
desolation  were  all  so  overwhelming,  and  the 
remembrance  is  so  terrible  that  the  para- 
mount desire  in  many  hearts  is  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  such  scenes  at  almost  any  cost, 
even  if  it  means  the  continuance  in  their  midst 
of  the  hated  enemy.  There  is  almost  a  touch 
of  grim  humour  in  the  thought  that  as  our 
past  and  our  future  are  always  very  closely 
linked,  many  Belgians,  citizens  of  a  country 
which  has  always  derived  a  good  part  of  its 
income  from  visitors  and  sightseers,  involun- 
tarily wonder  how  things  will  be  when  tourists 
begin  to  come  again  to  view  the  ruins  which 
will  make  for  ever  memorable  the  year  1914. 

While  the  town  was  burning  the  German 
reports  were  much  farther  from  the  truth  than 
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the  Belgian,  for  at  first  the  Germans  stated  that 
there  was  not  one  stone  left  upon  another  in 
Louvain.  These  terrifying  reports  were  given 
the  lie  to  in  the  statistics  published  by  the  Bel- 
gian police.  At  the  last  census  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  42,550.  Of  these  2,055  are 
to-day  missing.  Out  of  8,950  houses,  1,047 
were  destroyed. 

At  first  the  postal  service  was  restricted  to 
the  territory  of  Belgium,  but  now  facilities  are 
given  for  correspondence  with  Germany.  The 
postal  officials  are  German  soldiers,  but  in 
other  respects  the  post  office  does  not  show 
any  alteration.  The  arrangements,  pictures, 
notices,  all  remain  the  same.  One  picture  on 
the  wall  of  the  entrance  hall,  an  illustration 
cut  from  a  French  magazine,  is  not  without 
interest.  It  shows  a  well-kept  road  in  a  mag- 
nificent park,  and  an  old  gentleman  is  seen 
walking  along  the  road.  He  is  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  general. 
The  inscription  beneath  the  picture  runs : 
"  L'Empereur  Frangois-Joseph  a  Ischl.  Phot. 
Hoeck.  Prise  le  jour  meme  de  V ultimatum  a  la 
Serbie." 

The  municipality  has  already  given  much 
thought  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  ruined 
portions  of  the  town.  Plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted in  which  several  points  of  view  are  con- 
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sidered,  but  the  chief  consideration  always  is 
the  reputation  of  Louvain  for  artistic  beauty. 
A  committee  of  experts  carry  on  the  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commission 
Royale  des  Monuments  and  of  the  Union  des 
Villes.  Every  important  question  is  dealt  with 
in  public  discussions  at  the  Town  Hall.  The 
committee  have  published  a  most  interesting 
report  of  the  work  so  far  accomplished  under 
the  title  "La  reconstruction  de  Louvain,  rap- 
port presente  au  nom  de  la  Commission  des 
Alignements."  In  this  report,  side  by  side 
with  plans  and  designs,  the  various  conflicting 
opinions  regarding  them  are  also  published. 
Historical  considerations  demand  that  the  past 
should  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  future. 
The  aesthetic  point  of  view  emphasises  the  im- 
portance of  regularity  and  order.  The  prac- 
tical point  of  view  is  concerned  with  the  rights 
of  to-day.  Reverence  for  the  past  is,  of  course, 
quite  a  right  mental  attitude,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  must  not  compel  anyone  to  live  in 
uncomfortable  and  insanitary  houses.  The 
practically-minded  would  vote  for  all  the  beau- 
tiful things  if  only  the  means  could  be  found; 
as  things  are,  they  recommend  some  happy 
compromise  between  the  ideal  and  the  useful, 
and  make  allusions  to  good  roads  and  a  good 
system   of   electric   railways.     The   preface   of 
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the  report  is  by  Chanoine  R.  Lemaire,  pro- 
fesseur  a  P university.  It  is  from  that  preface 
that  I  quote  : 

"  Lou  vain  stands  at  a  turning  point  of  its 
history.  It  is  true  that  it  has  lost  its  most 
priceless  possessions,  its  finest  public  buildings 
and  art  treasures  which  can  never  be  replaced ; 
but  it  has  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  whole 
world,  and  the  possibility  exists  that  Louvain 
may  be  more  beautiful  and  brilliant  than  ever 
before." 
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Namur 

THE  town  of  Namur  lies  in  a  deep,  pictur- 
esque valley  which  displays  many  of  those 
features  which  repeat  themselves  so  often  on  the 
canvases  of  the  Flemish  painters.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  many  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic Flemish  landscapes  must  have  been 
inspired  by  the  surroundings  of  Namur.  The 
orchards  and  flower-gardens  have  that  well- 
ordered  aspect  which  seems  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  Netherlander;  we  see  everywhere  that 
regularity  of  roads  and  hedges,  the  avenues  of 
trees  and  canals,  which  he  cannot  exclude  from 
his  pictures.  And  whether  we  are  looking  at 
actual  Flemish  scenery  or  representations  of  it 
in  Flemish  pictures,  our  minds  seem  to  accept 
that  compelling  regularity  of  line  and  angles 
as  an  expression  of  beauty  in  spite  of  the 
accepted  axiom  that  too  regular  lines  spoil 
the  beauty  alike  of  pictures  and  of  natural 
scenery.  We  are  forced  by  its  interest  to 
accept  this  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
race. 
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Around  Namur  this  characteristic  regularity 
of  Flemish  scenery  is  emphasised  by  the  fre- 
quency of  rows  of  glass-houses  and  frames,  and 
its  array  of  windmills.  It  would  appear  as 
though  this  clean-cut,  systematic  arrangement 
of  everything  had  imposed  some  restriction  even 
upon  the  destructive  spirit  of  war,  for  one  thinks 
that  its  bloodstained  feet  did  not  tramp  about 
quite  so  ruthlessly  here  as  elsewhere.  Along  the 
road  to  the  town  there  are  no  ruins  to  be  seen. 
At  the  station  the  railway  carriages  stand  in 
readiness.  The  variety  of  their  colouring  shows 
that  they  have  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
country — from  Essen,  Frankfort,  Bromberg, 
and  Cologne.  In  a  corner  long  drain-pipes  are 
heaped  up,  and  on  a  little  label  hanging  from 
them  we  read  :  "Renette  &  Co.,  Lowen."  At 
the  entrance  to  the  station  a  troop  of  soldiers  keep 
guard.  Close  by  is  a  German  newspaper  stall. 
Everywhere  are  posters.  On  the  walls  indications 
in  different  colours  tell  passengers  how  to  get 
to  the  offices  of  the  authorities.  Among  other 
posters  are  advertisements  of  German  shops.  In 
the  street  life  is  throbbing  vigorously  every- 
where. People  are  hawking  post  cards,  fruit, 
and  baked  potatoes.  At  every  corner  a  photo- 
grapher offers  to  take  "Pass  Photographien  in 
zwei  minuten."  In  front  of  one  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  Rue  Rogier  there  is  a  large  crowd. 
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The  signboard  indicates:  "  Deutsches  Licht- 
spielhaus. ' ' 

Almost  every  window  has  flowers,  and 
around  the  street  lamps  green  creepers  are  en- 
twined. In  the  shop  windows  one  frequently 
sees  the  Belgian  colours,  mementoes,  and  photo- 
graphs of  King  Albert,  both  in  military  and  in 
civilian  costume.  On  the  street  door  of  every 
house  there  is  an  officially  stamped  record  stating 
the  number  of  occupants  and  how  many  soldiers 
are  billeted  there.  Many  buildings  bear  marks 
of  the  bombardment,  which  lasted  for  four  days ; 
the  Place  d'Armes  in  particular  suffered  badly. 
Several  hotels  were  burned  down.  Large  ware- 
houses, really  valuable  stores  of  Flemish  wealth, 
were  destroyed.  Some  of  them  were  interesting 
even  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  because 
the  founders  of  the  business  lived  in  the  Hansa 
times.  Other  business  houses  were,  on  the 
contrary,  quite  modern,  representing  all  that 
the  new  industry  and  applied  art  had  created 
in  Belgium.  Smart  shops  which  used  to  display 
Flemish  laces,  brass  work,  china,  or  dress  trim- 
mings are  now  little  more  than  heaps  of  bricks. 
The  place  where  the  town  hall  stood  is  indicated 
by  smoke-blackened  walls. 

But  out  of  the  heaps  of  ruins  the  indomitable 
business  spirit  of  the  people  seems  to  lift  up  its 
head;    one   sees    wooden   finger-posts   showing 
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where  the  temporary  home  of  the  business  is 
to  be  found. 

Not  far  from  here  there  is  a  statue  of  King 
Leopold  I.  As  a  result  of  concussion  during  the 
bombardment  the  statue  slid  from  its  foundations 
and  now  stands  at  a  distance  of  several  yards 
from  its  former  site.  Here,  where  the  rivers 
Sambre  and  Meuse  meet,  the  Belgian  population 
seems  to  have  adapted  itself  with  surprising 
rapidity  to  German  rule.  It  is  as  though  they 
felt  that  they  must  bow  to  the  inevitable  and 
that  they  had  better  save  all  that  was  possible. 
Around  Namur  there  is  striking  evidence  of 
the  strange  fact  (and  yet  one  so  easy  to  under- 
stand) that  it  was  the  Belgians  themselves  who 
destroyed  most  of  the  bridges  across  the  Meuse 
and  that  it  was  the  Germans  who  repaired  or 
reconstructed  them  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 
Both  sides  acted  according  to  the  dictates  of 
strategy,  yet  one  can  hardly  measure  the  sadness 
of  a  situation  in  which  the  destruction  of  useful 
and  costly  creations  has  been  rendered  by  fate 
a  patriotic  duty,  and  where  the  same  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  had  prompted  that  work  of 
destruction  is  deeply  grieved  at  the  sight 
of  their  restoration  to  serve  the  enemy's 
purposes. 

Now  that  the  Germans  have  reconstructed 
the  bridges  they  take  great  pains  to  guard  them. 
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Military  detachments  are  stationed  at  both  ends 
of  them ;  they  are  Bavarians,  with  their  blue  and 
white  flags.  Every  hut  and  sentry  box  is  fitted 
with  a  telephone.  The  beautiful  new  casino, 
surrounded  by  gardens,  has  been  converted  into 
a  garrison  ball-room.  On  the  banks  of  the  river 
people  are  fishing.  In  the  large,  open  squares 
young  Belgians  are  playing  football.  Along  the 
avenue  leading  towards  the  Dinant  road  several 
of  the  buildings  look  as  if  their  fronts  had  been 
shaved  off.  Some  of  these  were  factories 
attached  to  timber-yards  and  steam  sawmills. 
The  Germans  applied  to  the  owners  for  timber 
which  they  intended  to  use  for  bridge  build- 
ing. The  owners  refused,  and  then  followed  the 
usual  German  reply — a  sea  of  flames  where  the 
timber-yard  had  been.  In  many  streets  one  sees 
German  boarding-houses  advertised,  and  on  the 
signboards  of  the  inns  this  is  the  inscription, 
probably  very  alluring  to  the  Bavarian  soul : 
"  Munchner  Lowenbrau  direkt  vom  Fass." 

In  the  crowd  may  frequently  be  seen  priests 
and  nuns  who  accompany  little  girls  wearing 
the  badge  of  some  religious  body.  In  front 
of  one  of  the  old  buildings  in  the  Place  St. 
Aubain  a  military  band  plays  every  day  at  noon. 
That  feature  of  the  new  regime  was  expected 
to  prove  a  greal  attraction ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
most  of  the  Belgian  inhabitants  stay  at  home 
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during  the  music  hour.  The  house  in  front  of 
which  the  band  plays  is  now  the  military  head- 
quarters, while  the  former  home  of  the  Cercle 
Catholique  has  been  taken  over  by  the  com- 
mander. German  boy  scouts  hurry  across  the 
square  carrying  their  satchels  full  of  dispatches. 

Wherever  you  look  the  doors  of  the  houses 
are  open;  the  order  is  that  they  must  always 
remain  so.  The  only  exception  is  the  convent  of 
Notre  Dame.  "  Auf  Befehl  des  Stadtcomman- 
dants  darf  diese  Thilr  geschlossen  bleiben." 
(By  order  of  the  Commander  this  door  may 
be  kept  shut.)  A  simple,  terse  military  state- 
ment, but  it  instantly  raises  a  crowd  of  questions 
in  the  onlooker's  mind  :  This  door?  This  one? 
What  about  the  rest?  Why  should  this  simple 
element  of  safety,  comfort  and  lawful  privacy 
be  granted  as  a  great  favour  to  one  and  denied 
to  thousands  of  others? 

The  sign  of  the  Red  Cross  is  to  be  met  with 
frequently  in  the  streets,  for  many  buildings 
have  been  converted  into  hospitals.  One  of 
these,  and  by  no  means  the  least  interesting, 
is  the  Pferdelazarett,  the  hospital  for  wounded 
horses,  those  patient,  innocent,  unoffending 
victims  of  the  war. 

At  the  entrance  to  a  large  shop  there  is  a 
sheet  stretched  out  on  which  is  printed  a  warn- 
ing to  German  soldiers  and  railway  employees 
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to  avoid  the  place.  Considering  the  number  of 
such  men  in  the  town  this  boycott  must  be  felt 
very  severely.  The  alleged  reason  is  that  the 
assistants  in  the  shop  treated  German  customers 
rudely  and  charged  them  more  than  they  charged 
Belgians.  As  one  hears  this  complaint  about 
rudeness  to  the  Germans,  one  remembers  that 
at  a  time  when  the  Germans  still  possessed 
humour  a  witty  writer  of  theirs  said  that 
"Niemand  argert  sich  iiber  eine  Grobheit  mehr 
als  der  Grobian."  (No  one  resents  roughness 
more  than  the  ruffian.) 

Life  in  the  street  is  very  brisk,  the  cafes  and 
restaurants  are  full.  Nor  do  the  tradesmen 
complain;  business  is  lively;  even  on  Sundays 
the  shops  are  open,  although  this  fact  is  due 
more  to  a  military  order  than  to  business 
necessity.  One  is  struck  by  the  number  of 
people  wrho  are  merely  promenading  about. 
The  "corso"  is  in  the  street  of  the  ruins. 
One  cannot  help  wondering  if  that  same  street 
was  the  "corso"  before  the  war,  and  if  it  is 
merely  the  innate  conservatism  of  human  nature 
which  leads  people  to  continue  using  that  same 
street.  Or  do  the  people  walk  up  and  down 
there,  not  in  spite  of,  but  because  of,  that 
sad,  new  aspect  of  their  little  world?  In 
the  theatre  performances  are  given  regularly, 
and    on    Sundays   there    are    very    good    con- 
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certs  of  chamber-music  with  an  international 
programme. 

In  the  Festungs  Lazarett  (Fortress  Hos- 
pital) Belgian  invalids  are  tended.  Three  Bel- 
gian military  doctors  have  been  appointed 
assistants  to  the  German  doctors,  and  they  still 
wear  their  Belgian  uniforms  minus  their  swords. 

The  head  German  doctor  has  a  little  Red 
Cross  carriage  with  one  horse  at  his  disposal; 
on  the  box  sits  a  Belgian  orderly  belonging  to 
the  Medical  Corps.  Four  magnificent  dogs  run 
behind  the  carriage,  on  their  necks  a  band  with 
a  red  cross. 
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Dinant 

AN  excursion  train  is  carrying  us  across 
iX  temporary  wooden  bridges  along  a  beauti- 
ful valley.  From  the  window  of  the  railway 
carriage  we  can  still  see  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  Namur,  the  citadel  and  the  destroyed  for- 
tress on  the  hill,  propped  up  with  wooden 
beams.  But  when  once  these  sights  have  dis- 
appeared then  for  a  long  time  we  see  no  more 
ruins,  and  the  train  ambles  along  in  what  seems 
like  a  large  garden  near  the  banks  of  the  river. 
All  along  the  road  elegantly  built  chateaux  are 
mirrored  in  the  clear  water.  Balconies  and 
terraces,  buttresses  and  gables,  are  decorated 
with  such  finely  chiselled  stonework  that  they 
seem  as  if  edged  with  lace.  The  foliage  being 
sparse  one  can  see  far,  and  in  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere this  lacy-looking  masonry  stands  out 
with  wonderful  clearness  against  the  pale  sky. 
In  the  meadows  there  are  numerous  adver- 
tisement boards;  frequent  among  them  is  one 
with  the  inscription,  "  Exposition  Charleroi, 
1911."     Near  the   river  merry  fishermen  are 
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trotting  homewards  joking  with  perfect  equa- 
nimity about  the  events  of  the  day,  humming 
tunes  and  calling  after  us  as  the  train  moves 
slowly  by.  Now  the  garden-like  scenery  begins 
to  change;  bare  rocks  appear  more  and  more 
frequently;  soon  a  tunnel  opens  up  before  our 
train,  and  when  we  emerge  from  it  we  are  in 
a  town.  It  is  Lustin,  a  town  of  factories. 
Factory  chimneys  stand  up  like  tree  trunks  in 
a  forest.  But  all  the  chimneys  are  cold ;  there 
is  no  work,  no  life  going  on  in  those  factories. 
One  of  my  fellow-travellers  looks  out  by  the 
window  and  says:  "  Fabrique  de  confitures." 
We  pass  the  wrecks  of  destroyed  bridges;  the 
Belgians  blew  them  up,  and  the  Germans  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  rebuild  them.  Some 
more  chateaux  follow.  Then  comes  a  new 
station.  It  is  Yvoir,  a  town  noted  for  its 
marble  quarries.  At  last  we  arrive  at  the  most 
cherished  and  most  beautiful  spot  of  the  Wal- 
loon land,  la  perle  de  la  Meuse — Dinant.  It 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  as  though 
stuck  against  the  rocks,  in  a  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque way.  Its  only  street  runs  along  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  narrow  little  by-streets 
are  curious  with  their  undulating  pavements. 
They  adapt  themselves  to  the  contours  of  the 
land,  and  sometimes  start  boldly  upwards  as 
if  they  meant  to  run  up  the  wall  of  rocks.    On 
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the  top  of  one  hill  there  is  a  fortress-like  build- 
ing dominating  the  town,  while  somewhat 
lower  down  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  noble  lines  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  two 
towers  and  dignified  portico,  must  have  been 
a  delight  to  the  eye,  the  fine  chiselled  work 
resting  like  some  piece  of  jewellery  on  green 
velvet,  as  it  stood  out  clear  against  the  dark 
green  of  the  mossy  rocks  and  wooded  hill-side. 

As  the  train  passes  the  ruins  of  houses 
around  the  cathedral,  and  as  we  notice  that  the 
cathedral  itself  has  suffered  from  the  bombard- 
ment and  lost  its  tower,  it  strikes  us  as  if  the 
large,  elliptic  line  of  the  fine  rose  window  above 
the  portico  stood  out  like  a  vast  "  O,"  an  ever- 
lasting exclamation  of  horror  and  grief.  It  is 
as  if  the  cathedral  spoke  to  us,  saying,  "  I  have 
seen  all  that  happened.  I  can  bear  witness!  ' 
And  then  finished  with  a  long-drawn  O ! 

The  little  town  could  not  withstand  the 
bombardment  of  five  days,  and  it  seems  as  if 
those  few  lines  which  the  historian,  Olivier  de 
la  Marche,  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century  had 
been  written  only  yesterday  :  "  Dinant  broke 
into  fragments,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  lying 
in  ruins  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Yet  only 
yesterday  it  was  the  strongest  and  richest  town 
in  the  neighbourhood." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  streets  almost 
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everything  has  been  destroyed.  The  hotels 
around  the  station  have  all  been  turned  into 
billets.  Helmeted  soldiers  look  out  from  the 
windows,  those  same  windows  from  which 
sightseers  of  many  nations  used  to  look  out 
and  glory  in  the  well-preserved  beauty  of  the 
old  buildings.  What  do  the  present  spectators 
glory  in,  I  wonder?  Through  the  windows  of 
the  ground  floor  one  can  see  into  the  reception 
rooms  of  the  hotels.  The  soldiers  are  reading, 
talking  or  playing  cards.  The  Hotel  de 
Flandres  has  been  occupied  by  the  Kreisamt 
(district  court).  From  the  balcony  on  the  first 
floor  a  large  German  flag  is  fluttering.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  used  to  be  a  shop;  in  the 
window  one  still  sees  the  highly  coloured  pic- 
ture of  the  Gallic  cock ;  next  to  it  small  letters 
announce,  "English  spoken." 

It  was  here,  near  this  spot,  that  there  used 
to  be  an  iron  railway  bridge  of  modern  con- 
struction. This  also  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
war,  and  the  sadness  of  the  fall  is  emphasised 
by  the  fact  that  Belgian  hands  had  to  make 
this  sacrifice  also.  Every  particle  of  the  bridge 
was  destroyed.  Here  the  Germans  made  no 
delay  in  rebuilding,  as  they  did  in  other  cases ; 
for  this  district  was  so  important  that  communi- 
cations had  to  remain  unbroken.  So  in  six 
weeks'  time  the  trains  rumbled  again  over  the 
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river  on  a  strong  new  bridge.  The  high  road 
is  lively  with  military  motor-cars  and  cycles; 
the  latter  are  largely  used  by  the  soldiers  for 
reconnoitring  in  the  district.  The  Palace  of 
Justice  was  burnt  down.  The  spirit  of  Justice 
had  to  be  driven  away  before  the  work  of  de- 
struction could  be  completed.  The  Town  Hall 
also  was  practically  destroyed ;  only  a  few  walls 
remain,  and  the  paintings  of  Wiertz,  which 
decorated  it,  are  no  more;  only  his  statue 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  If  it  be 
true  that  it  is  in  his  works  that  an  artist 
lives,  then  it  is  only  now  that  Wiertz  has  died. 
It  happens  that  the  next  object  to  the  statue 
is  a  German  flag,  fastened  with  Iron  Crosses  to 
a  long  pole.  It  is  noteworthy  how  wonderfully 
the  statues  escaped  destruction.  There  is  a 
public  garden  around  which  every  single  house 
lies  in  ruins;  the  trees  and  the  road  were 
destroyed,  but  the  seats  remained  undamaged; 
and  from  a  bronze  pedestal  the  smiling  face 
of  a  child  looks  at  the  strange  surroundings. 
In  the  courtyard  of  the  Town  Hall,  too,  there 
still  stands  a  statue,  the  powerful  figure  of  a 
man  with  a  torch  in  his  outstretched  hand. 

The  American  Relief  Committee  had  huts 
built  of  wood,  and  the  poor  are  housed  therein. 
The  houses  built  by  the  German  authorities 
are  mostly  on  the  Place  de  Leffe  and  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  Place  d'Armes.  These 
are  buildings  of  grey  brick,  undeniably  hygienic 
and  cheap.  They  seem  to  be  in  demand,  for 
hardly  any  of  the  whitewashed,  tall- windowed 
rooms  have  remained  untenanted.  But,  of 
course,  their  being  in  demand  is  not  so  much 
a  compliment  to  their  sanitary  quality,  but 
rather  a  sad  proof  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
people  became  homeless.  The  rents  are  un- 
doubtedly very  low.  For  two  rooms  a  tenant 
pays  3  francs  a  month,  and  for  a  lodging  of 
three  rooms  3  fr.  75.  The  arrangement  is 
that  the  rent  goes  towards  the  permanent 
acquisition  of  the  apartment.  It  was,  of  course, 
essential  from  a  German  point  of  view  that  the 
inhabitants  should  be  encouraged  to  settle  down 
and  not  leave  the  town  without  hands  to  carry 
on  the  various  kinds  of  work.  Similarly  it  was 
necessary  to  see  that  trade  was  carried  on.  Ac- 
cordingly shops  were  built,  and  on  the  blackened 
walls  brand-new  signboards  appeared  of  bakers, 
butchers,  charcutiers,  bootmakers  and  tailors. 
Shops  were  opened  also  for  the  sale  of  the 
various  souvenirs  known  under  the  name  of 
"dinanderies."  The  beautiful  "  Merveilleuse  " 
cave  has  been  reopened  and  proves  an  attrac- 
tion, as  it  always  did,  to  visitors. 

All  that  is  left  of  the  Hotel  des  Postes  is 
a  burnt  and  twisted  iron  balcony  or  two.    Deso- 
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lation  and  poverty  are  too  prominent  to  be 
hidden,  and  one  of  the  most  melancholy  aspects 
under  which  poverty  stepped  into  publicity 
was  to  be  seen  one  Sunday  afternoon  (of  all 
days  of  the  week)  when  an  old  married  couple 
sold  their  furniture  by  auction,  or  rather  by  the 
most  pathetic  parody  and  the  grimmest  carica- 
ture of  an  auction.  Who  were  there  to  bid 
against  one  another  and  raise  the  prices  of  the 
various  lots  when  no  one  had  any  money? 
Everything  went  cheap,  yet  one  asked  oneself 
who  could  wish  to  encumber  himself  with  newly- 
acquired  belongings  when  the  future  was  so 
uncertain?  Yet,  strange  to  say,  almost  every 
lot  found  a  purchaser,  just  because  everything 
went  so  cheap,  so  delightfully  cheap  for  the 
buyer,  but,  oh!  so  terribly  cheap  for  that 
broken,  time-worn  couple,  for  whom  that  poor 
heap  of  goods  and  chattels  meant  the  fruit  of  a 
life's  working,  saving  and  planning. 

Of  the  building  and  contents  of  the  Cafe 
Remy  nothing  remains  save  the  pavement  in 
front  of  it.  They  have  put  out  tables  and 
chairs  there,  and,  strangely  enough,  even  this 
"breezy"  cafe  finds  patrons.  There  they  sit 
without  a  roof  above  them  or  walls  around 
them.  They  order  warm  drinks  and  read  the 
newspapers.  In  every  street  one  sees  men 
stopping  here  and  there  with  their  small  carts 
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and  picking  out  such  bricks  as  can  still  be 
used.  On  a  large  heap  of  stones  children  are 
playing,  searching  busily  for  treasures.  The 
official  announcements  of  the  military  authori- 
ties are  posted  on  specially  marked  houses.  On 
paper  grown  yellow  with  age  one  reads  of 
events  which  happened  ages  and  ages  ago — 
last  year,  in  fact.  "  Lemberg  est  tombe" 
"  Przemysl  est  tombe." 

Of  a  factory  nothing  remains  except  the 
chimney  and  an  inscription,  "Manufacture  de 
tissus,  merinos,  cachemir."  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  there  stands  the  famous  rock,  the 
Rocher  Bayard,  concerning  which  the  in- 
habitants are  fond  of  telling  legends.  It  was 
from  that  rock  that  the  Chevalier  Bayard  leapt 
across  the  Meuse  upon  his  fairy  horse,  and  his 
horse's  shoe  cut  off  the  outstanding  rock  from 
the  rest  of  the  hill. 

For  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  Dinant 
have  been  known  for  their  cheerful  disposition, 
their  straightforwardness  and  their  love  of  fun. 
Fables  and  humorous  proverbs  were  born  in 
their  minds,  and  Dinant  has  long  been  known 
throughout  the  country  as  "the  laughing 
town."  Now  the  town  has  forgotten  how  to 
laugh;  faces  are  sad,  eyes  are  tearful. 

An  old  man  of  seventy  said :  M  How  often 
we  used  to  smile  at  the  domed  fortifications  on 
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both  sides  of  the  river  which  they  concealed  so 
cunningly  with  shrubs  and  gardens.  It  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  that  cannon  last 
rumbled  past  here,  and  those  hundred  years 
were  enough  to  make  our  people  forget  the 
past.  The  country  around  the  Meuse  has  often 
been  pillaged  and  burnt  by  soldiers  of  all 
nationalities,  but  of  late  no  one  was  afraid  of 
war."    ("  On  n'avait  plus  peur  de  la  guerre .") 

Now  silence  reigns  again,  but  the  war  has 
roughly  awakened  the  people  from  their  peace- 
ful dreams.  Ruins,  sadness,  poverty  are  to  be 
seen  wherever  I  go.  On  a  solitary,  soot-covered 
wall  I  see  some  letters.  The  walls  are  the 
remains  of  some  chateau,  and  the  owner  thereof, 
disliking  the  noise  of  the  children  who  played 
round  about,  warned  them  not  to  throw  their 
ball  against  his  wall.  Where  is  the  owner  of 
that  chateau  now?  What  has  become  of  the 
building  itself,  and  where  are  the  merry 
children  ? 

I  wander  on,  but  I  can  see  nothing  more 
and  hear  nothing  more.  That  one  sentence 
seems  to  sob  in  my  soul,  the  sentence  on  that 
smoke-begrimed  wall : 

M  Defense  de  jouer  balle  h  ce  mur." 
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LiSge 

IT  is  early  morning  as  the  train  leaves  the 
Belgian  capital  for  Germany.  The  carriages 
are  full  of  men  who  are  returning  to  their 
country.  Most  of  them  are  sailors.  They  are 
holding  faded  flowers  in  their  hands,  the  part- 
ing gifts  of  some  girls.  There  is  scarcely  any 
talking.  Some  of  the  men  are  talking  of  recent 
events  and  new  acquaintances;  some  are  think- 
ing of  to-morrow  and  of  the  time  after  that; 
others  again  are  at  home  in  thought  with  their 
wives  and  children. 

The  civilian  travellers  are  busy  with  their 
letters.  Almost  all  of  them  seem  to  be  study- 
ing some  business  communication  and  examin- 
ing samples.  On  the  seats  are  white  labels 
announcing,  "In  diesem  Zuge  befindet  sich  ein 
Speiswagen  von  Brilssel  nach  Strassburg."  In 
the  meadows  are  more  advertisement  boards  : 
11  Chocolat  Hildebrand."  Somewhere  from  far 
away  the  smoke  of  chimneys  rises  against  the 
sky.  On  the  neighbouring  rails  a  goods  train 
is  approaching  us.     Towers  become  visible  and 
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the  roofs  of  houses.  The  passengers  get  ready 
to  leave  the  train.  Someone  says,  "  The  Bel- 
gian Essen."  A  few  seconds  more  and  the 
train  stops.  At  the  station  I  see  many  people 
and  also  a  number  of  sentries.  Up  to  this 
moment  I  have  seen  no  trace  of  any  destruction. 
The  inhabitants  are  not  cordial  to  the  stranger ; 
they  do  not  even  care  to  answer  a  question, 
especially  if  it  is  not  put  in  French.  I  have 
just  said  that  no  traces  of  destruction  are  to  be 
noticed,  but  should  I  not  regard  this  morose 
mood  as  such  a  trace,  a  sign  that  all  cheerfulness 
has  been  destroyed  in  this  town,  which  was  the 
first  that  the  Germans  reached?  Well,  the  un- 
sociable frame  of  mind  may  be  the  direct  out- 
come of  those  days,  but  the  great  partiality  for 
the  French  language,  even  at  the  cost  of  their 
own  Walloon  tongue,  has  been  an  interesting 
fact  in  Liege  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the 
duration  of  the  war.  Their  own  fellow  country- 
men say  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liege  that  the 
Walloons  are  more  French  than  the  French 
themselves.  But  whatever  may  be  the  little 
differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  no 
town  in  Belgium  that  is  not  proud  of  the 
heroic  stand  made  by  the  men  of  Liege  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  war.  The 
victorious     General      Emmich     himself     paid 
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a  hearty  tribute  to  the  courage  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Their  ally,  France,  also  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed by  their  brave  resistance  that  she 
awarded  the  cross  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  to 
the  town  of  Liege,  which  was  a  happy  and 
graceful  way  of  acknowledging  that  the  whole 
town  as  one  man  was  worthy  of  that  distinction. 

The  defender  of  the  town,  General  Leman, 
was  wounded,  and  after  a  brave  resistance  be- 
came a  prisoner.  It  was  from  his  prison  that 
he  wrote  to  his  King,  telling  him  how  willingly 
he  would  have  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country, 
but  death  did  not  care  to  take  him.  "  La  mort 
n'a  pas  voulu  de  moi." 

But  since  those  days  when  fear  and  grief 
and  strained  expectation  wrapped  the  town  of 
Liege  in  that  fearful  hush  which  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  interval  of  silence  between  the 
lightning  and  thunder,  life  has  gradually  re- 
turned to  the  town.  The  shops  advertise  their 
novelties.  The  hotels  have  engaged  musicians. 
The  cafes  are  crowded.  The  confectioners' 
shops  are  the  rendezvous  for  fashionably  dressed 
ladies.  Many  of  them  wear  King  Albert 
medals  on  golden  chains.  In  the  jewellers' 
shops  all  kinds  of  patriotic  souvenirs  are  for 
sale.  One  frequently  sees  pansies  as  button- 
holes;   this   is   the  latest   symbol   of  patriotic 
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sentiment.  During  the  "corso"  hours  a 
crowd  throngs  the  promenades. 

A  group  of  officers  is  standing  before  a 
newspaper  stall  and  looking  through  the  piles 
of  papers.  One  of  them  asks  for  the  last  num- 
ber of  Vorwarts,  but  in  vain.  That  paper  is 
not  allowed  to  cross  the  Belgian  frontier. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful park;  it  was  there  that  the  guns  were 
placed.  Now  everyday  life  has  begun  again. 
Along  the  paths  strewn  with  yellow  leaves 
young  couples  are  meandering  arm  in  arm.  In 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  Rue  St.  Paul  there 
is  an  Austrian  restaurant,  where  the  guests  go 
to  read  the  Neue  Freie  Presse.  As  we  walk 
along  the  streets  the  conspicuously  large  num- 
ber of  priests  and  nuns  in  the  crowd  tells  us 
that  we  are  in  an  episcopal  city. 

The  Place  de  PUniversite  is  very  much 
quieter  than  before,  and  no  wonder.  The  fact 
that  three  thousand  students  used  to  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  University  accounted  for 
the  former  liveliness  of  that  quarter  of  the  town. 
Here  the  change  has  been  enormous.  The 
ancient  Roman  saying  that  Minerva  and  Mars 
clash  weapons  whenever  they  meet  has  once 
again  been  justified.  The  houses  have  disap- 
peared from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  as  for 
the  University  itself,  that  has  become  a  barracks 
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and  is  full  of  soldiers.  Times  have  changed 
indeed  since  the  memorable  day  when  Kant 
died  and  the  news  of  the  departure  of  that 
pure  and  noble  spirit  impressed  every  soul  so 
much  that  a  sentry  in  front  of  a  German  bar- 
racks, seeing  a  snow-white  wisp  of  cloud  sailing 
upwards,  forgetting  time  and  place,  cried  out 
in  an  awestruck  voice :  "  There  is  Kant's  soul 
flying  to  Heaven.'' 

That  soldier  belonged  to  Kant's  Germany; 
the  soldiers  at  Liege  University  are  the  sons 
of  the  Germany  of  Treitschke. 

In  the  Avenue  Rogier  outside  Liege  many 
large  houses  were  empty  when  the  war  broke 
out;  their  owners  were  holiday-making  abroad. 
In  that  district  the  houses  are  modern  and 
built  with  wide  frontages,  unlike  those  in  the 
city,  which  are  narrow  and  deep — the  outcome 
of  the  window  tax.  The  Swimming  School  in  the 
Boulevard  d'Arrov  has  been  commandeered  for 
the  Army,  and  its  notice-board  shows  how 
thorough  the  transformation  has  been :  "  Gar- 
nison-  und  Militarbad  Liittich."  Frequently  as 
many  as  a  thousand  soldiers  use  the  bath.  No 
charge  is  made  except  the  ten  pfennigs  paid 
for  the  use  of  soap.  In  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Souveniere  III.  there  is  a  detachment  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  there  information  is  obtainable 
about  German  soldiers  who  are  in  French  and 
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English  military  hospitals.  In  March,  1915, 
the  Comite  du  Secours  Discret  began  its  most 
welcome  work,  the  object  being  to  help  those 
families  or  individuals  whose  self-respect  pre- 
vented them  from  applying  for  charity.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war  postal  arrangements  caused 
very  many  difficulties.  When  the  Germans 
entered  the  country  the  post  office  employees 
fled,  and  only  the  director  remained  at  his  post. 
For  three  whole  months  the  town  had  no  postal 
service.  In  November,  1914,  the  employees 
again  occupied  their  places,  but  under  German 
management.  The  postal  service  was  restricted 
to  the  territory  of  Belgium.  There  was  one 
delivery  and  one  collection  daily.  But  after  a 
few  weeks  even  this  comfort  came  to  an  end. 
The  employees  gave  up  work  and  were  sent  to 
Germany;  their  places  were  taken  by  soldiers, 
and  through  lack  of  postmen  the  inhabitants 
had  to  inquire  at  the  post  office  for  their  letters. 
In  December  the  Belgian  postal  officials 
sent  a  petition  to  the  Governor,  Graf  von  Soden 
Oberst,  asking  that  they  might  be  reinstalled. 
This  request  was  complied  with,  and  so,  after 
February,  1915,  letters  could  be  forwarded  to 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Holland  and 
Luxemburg.  The  isolation  caused  by  the 
temporary  cessation  of  the  postal  service  was 
most  painful  for  everyone,  especially  at  a  time 
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when  the  mental  strain  was  so  great  and  any 
delay  in  receiving  news  caused  the  most  terrible 
anxiety.  But  it  was  the  industry  of  the  city 
that  was  hit  the  hardest  by  this  isolation. 

Barracks  and  homes  for  soldiers  abound  in 
the  city,  and  we  find  the  most  varied  classes  of 
houses  and  public  buildings  converted  into  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind.  For  instance,  in  the 
offices  of  a  Belgian  coal  syndicate  a  home  for 
soldiers  has  been  established  by  the  National- 
bund  evangelischer  Jilnglingsvereine  in  Barmen. 
Adjoining  the  large  library  is  a  spacious  reading- 
room  for  soldiers.  Several  thousand  volumes 
have  been  added  to  the  list  since  the  opening 
of  the  library.  From  the  Royal  library  also  a 
large  number  of  books  have  been  received.  A 
writing-room  and  a  recreation-room  complete 
the  accommodation  provided  for  the  soldiers, 
who  can  get  a  well-cooked  dinner,  with  black 
coffee,  for  65  pfennigs;  the  sale  of  alcohol  is 
prohibited. 

Along  the  bank  of  the  Meuse  one  sees  the 
well-tended  park  of  the  1905  exhibition;  the 
vast  halls  still  stand,  but  they  are  closed  and 
empty.  Large  numbers  of  people  are  seated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  many  of  them  fishing. 
Here  and  there  the  picture  is  so  peaceful — for 
fishermen  somehow  always  seem  to  add  to  the 
peacefulness  of  the  scenery — that  one's  mind 
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rests  for  a  moment  from  the  harassing  spectacles 
of  war.  But  then,  as  you  sit  beneath  the  trees 
on  the  bank,  you  look  a  little  farther  on  and 
see  the  rigid  lines  of  something  that  slopes  down 
from  both  banks  and  disappears  in  the  water 
somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  is 
all  that  remains  of  a  bridge.  At  one  end  a 
telegraph  pole  or  two  and  a  lamp-post,  instead 
of  standing  vertically,  are  almost  horizontal,  and 
seem  like  fingers  pointing  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  as  if  we  cannot  see  without  their  help 
that  the  other  side  tells  the  same  tale  of 
destruction ! 

The  Union  Nautique  did  not  open  its  club- 
rooms  during  the  summer,  and  the  pneumatic 
tyre  factory  of  Engelbert  Fils  has  become  a 
Reifenlager. 

A  boat  is  approaching;  a  German  crew  is 
conveying  Belgian  passengers.  Of  vehicles  one 
only  sees  military  motor-cars  and  wobbling 
cabs.  There  is  an  entirely  new  human  type  in 
the  streets :  the  girl  crossing-sweeper.  In  the 
square  of  the  Quai  de  la  Coffe  there  are  stalls 
for  the  sale  of  provisions,  notepaper,  tobacco 
and  clothing.  Poor  people  are  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  their  houses.  Dirty  slums  stretch 
themselves  towards  the  principal  street  as  if 
trying  to  reach  it.  Men  are  sitting  in  front  of 
their  doors  playing  at  cards.     Girls  with  their 
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faces  crudely  made  up  strut  about.  From  one 
of  the  rooms  the  loud  crying  of  a  child  is  heard. 
In  the  Palace  of  Justice — formerly  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Primate — soldiers  are  on  guard. 
It  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Governor. 
From  the  tower  the  carillon  is  just  sounding. 

The  Rue  de  Montagne  de  Bueren  is  lined 
with  houses.  Four  hundred  steps  lead  up 
to  its  summit,  the  old  citadel.  It  is  a  stiff 
climb,  but  it  pays,  for  the  view  from  the  top 
is  very  impressive;  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see 
everywhere  are  factories,  smoking  chimneys, 
coal-mines,  locomotives.  It  is  the  Quartier  St. 
Leonard,  where  the  working  men  live  and  the 
home  of  the  munitions  industry  of  Liege.  The 
Societe  John  Cockerill  is  world-famous;  in 
peace  time  it  gave  work  to  four  thousand  work- 
men, and,  in  addition,  it  gave  bread  to  many 
more  thousands  of  people  who  made  various 
parts  of  weapons  at  home.  The  daily  output 
was  1,800  Browning  revolvers,  500  Mauser 
rifles,  400  sporting  rifles,  400,000  cartridges, 
150  bicycles  and  10  motor-cars.  They  used  to 
manufacture  2,000,000  weapons  annually  in 
Liege  before  the  war;  now  the  manufacture  is 
carried  on  with  forced  labour  and  with  the  help 
of  German  machinery  under  German  engineers. 
But  the  number  of  workmen  is  not  large ; 
those    stubborn,    unbending    Socialists    mostly 
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left  the  town  before  the  new  regime  was 
established. 

Victor  Hugo  often  wandered  about  in  this 
district.  He  loved  the  valley  in  which  Liege 
lies.  "  It  seems  as  if  it  were  full  of  volcanoes. 
From  one  side  sparks  leap  up  towards  the  sky, 
perhaps  to  become  stars  there.  Farther  on,  the 
black  outlines  of  a  village  show  up  against  a 
strip  of  red.  Still  farther  on  flames  break  forth 
from  behind  a  row  of  houses.  For  a  moment 
one  almost  believes  that  a  hostile  army  is 
marching  through  the  country,  setting  fire  to 
twenty  villages  at  least."  The  factories  are  at 
work,  mostly  with  soldiers  for  workmen. 
Around  the  town  are  large  market  gardens. 
In  some  parts  there  are  three  crops  a  year ;  the 
soil  is  in  wonderful  condition,  and  although 
vegetables  are  not  dear  the  gardens  yield  ex- 
cellent profits.  Especially  famous  is  the  culti- 
vation of  salads  and  the  sugar  beet.  The 
cultivators  do  not  use  the  steam  plough  and  so 
do  not  plough  deep,  but  they  are  very  par- 
ticular about  the  use  of  the  roller.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  many  use  the  sickle 
instead  of  the  scythe. 

Horse  breeding  used  to  be  very  successful, 
and  it  was  helped  by  the  excellent  pastures. 
Most  of  the  Belgian  horses  were  taken  over  to 
Germany.      The    buildings    attached    to    such 
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agricultural  institutions,  however,  are  very 
primitive.  The  German  Governor  has  fixed 
the  prices  of  all  products,  and  all  untenanted 
land  has  to  be  let  to  Belgians,  who  are 
compelled  to  work  on  it  under  threat  of 
arrest. 

Near  the  town  is  the  famous  Belgian  health 
resort  of  Spa,  which  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century  was  called  "the  cafe  of  Europe." 
During  the  last  two  winters  the  place  has  been 
a  convalescent  home  for  German  soldiers,  and 
this  idyllic-looking  town  is  full  of  such  invalids. 
Many  of  them  have  just  recovered  from  typhoid 
fever.  The  head  doctor  is  Professor  Krause 
from  Bonn;  his  staff  consists  of  twenty-nine 
doctors,  three  dispensing  chemists  and  thirteen 
administrative  officials.  The  patients  generally 
stay  for  about  six  weeks,  to  benefit  by  the  light 
and  air  treatment  and  to  drink  the  waters. 
The  houses  are  beautiful.  Accurate  statistics 
show  that  the  weight  of  the  patients  increases 
about  a  pound  and  a  half  per  day.  Lectures, 
theatrical  performances  and  concerts  are 
arranged  to  amuse  the  patients.  The  military 
authorities  have  taken  entire  possession  of  the 
place,  so  that  civilians  can  only  visit  it  by 
special  permission.  The  three  thousand  patients 
rarely  have  any  visitors.  Silence  reigns  every- 
where.    Convalescents  walk  up  and  down  even 
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in  the  roadways.  Some  of  them  stop  to  read 
the  notice-boards  along  the  roads,  which  urge 
everyone  to  treat  his  animals  kindly — "  Traitez 
les  animaux  avec  douceur."  It  would  seem  as 
though  some  bitter  satire  were  lurking  in  those 
words. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

Malines 

IN  the  early  days  of  the  German  regime  it 
was  impossible  for  anyone  to  leave  Brussels 
without  a  pass.  What  this  meant  in  the  way 
of  inconvenience,  especially  at  a  time  when  a 
thousand  circumstances  disturbed  the  lives  of 
the  Belgians  to  their  very  foundations,  can  be 
easily  understood.  Passes  were  indispensable, 
but  the  offices  where  a  pass  could  be  obtained 
were  overcrowded,  the  officials  overworked, 
nervous,  irritable,  and  everyone  was  an  object 
of  suspicion,  so  the  obtaining  of  a  pass  was  a 
very  difficult  and  unpleasant  business.  Add  to 
all  this  the  circumstance  that  in  numberless 
cases  the  members  of  a  family  were  dispersed 
in  different  towns  and  were  feverishly  anxious 
to  be  reunited,  and  you  can  easily  picture  the 
restless  jostling  and  the  harassing,  long-drawn- 
out  waiting  at  the  passport  offices. 

To-day,  moving  from  one  town  to  another 
is  an  easier  matter.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  this  comparative  free- 
dom is  still  very  closely  fenced  in  with  a  veritable 
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iron  palisade  of  rules  and  regulations.  This  is 
brought  home  to  you  in  a  most  forcible  manner 
the  moment  you  enter  the  railway  station.  Long 
years  of  experience  have  accustomed  us  all  to 
the  feeling  that  when  we  enter  a  crowded  rail- 
way station,  with  its  roar  and  bustle,  everyone 
of  us  is  merely  an  insignificant  atom  of  that 
restless  crowd,  a  drop  in  that  seething  ocean  of 
busy  life,  and  perhaps  this  being  left  to  our- 
selves helps  us  the  more  to  concentrate  our 
thoughts  and  energy  upon  our  own  business. 
This  concentration,  however,  is  seriously  inter- 
fered with  to-day  at  the  very  entrance  to  the 
station.  You  are  stopped  and  called  upon  by 
an  official  to  establish  your  identity.  Perhaps 
you  have  just  enough  time  to  get  your  ticket, 
hurry  along  the  platform,  and  tumble  into  a 
compartment ;  but  the  inexorable  minion  of  the 
law  who  blocks  your  path  displays  a  surprising 
interest  in  your  name  and  occupation,  your  age, 
dwelling  place  and  destination,  the  reasons  for 
your  journey,  and  other  details.  At  a  time 
when  your  prospective  ticket  is  about  the  only 
piece  of  paper  which  seems  to  matter  you  are 
called  upon  to  produce  papers  relating  to  your 
private  history.  This  thoroughness  calls  to 
mind  the  German  who  said  what  a  good  thing 
it  was  that  compulsory  vaccination  was  not  an 
old   institution  in  his  country;   for  if  a  man 
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wished  to  make  a  window  in  his  stable  overlook- 
ing his  neighbour's  poultry-yard  he  must  apply 
to  the  magistrate  and  produce  his  birth  and 
marriage  certificates  of  himself  and  his  ances- 
tors; but,  thanks  to  the  recent  introduction  of 
vaccination,  it  was  sufficient  to  produce  one 
"  Impfschein"  (vaccination  certificate)  from  the 
family  archives.  There  you  stand ;  you  hear  the 
train,  your  train,  rumbling  into  the  station ;  but 
you  are  still  wading  knee-deep  in  family  history 
in  order  to  prove  who  you  are. 

At  Brussels  all  this  work  of  supervision  is 
performed  by  the  military,  who  maintain  order 
and  keep  an  ever-watchful  eye  upon  passengers 
and  their  papers.  They  will  give  you  in  a  very 
few  words  all  the  information  they  think  you 
need ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  mis- 
take of  imagining  that  because  they  have  asked 
you  a  hundred  questions  you  are  entitled  to 
interrogate  them.  If,  for  instance,  you  seek 
information  from  the  young  lady  in  the  booking 
office,  she  will  carefully  refrain  from  answering 
your  question  and  will,  with  official  dignity, 
refer  you  to  the  Amtliches  Kursbuch. 

Only  passengers  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
station.  The  time-honoured  plea  that  you  wish 
to  see  off  some  relative  or  friend,  or  are  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  one,  has  no  weight  here,  and 
will  not  procure  you  admission.     Friends  and 
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relatives  must  look  after  themselves  when  they 
arrive  or  depart;  they  must  face  the  desolate 
ordeal  of  a  lonely  departure  or  arrival  rather 
than  the  hard  and  fast  rule  should  be  broken. 

Anything  which  contributes  to  the  advantage 
of  the  invader's  own  troops,  however,  is  meti- 
culously attended  to.  The  bookstalls  are  well 
stocked,  not  only  with  a  great  variety  of  papers, 
but  also  with  books  of  practical  utility.  Bills 
posted  everywhere  call  the  attention  of  the 
soldiers  to  many  useful  things.  Hotels  and 
rooms  are  recommended  with  accurately  quoted 
prices;  also  tailors,  bootmakers  and  linen- 
drapers  are  advertised,  hardly  ever  without 
prices  being  given.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  posters  which  notify  just  as  definitely  the 
places  and  houses  which  soldiers  are  to  avoid. 
If  the  keeper  of  any  inn  or  shop  or  similar 
establishment  has  been  unlucky  enough  to  draw 
down  upon  himself  the  anger  of  the  military 
authorities  these  posters  serve  to  bring  about  a 
very  effective  boycott.  Many  posters  contain 
directions  of  a  strictly  hygienic  nature.  On  one 
wall  a  stretched-out  linen  sheet  gives  a  list  of 
the  warehouses  and  branches  of  the  "  Deutscher 
Offizier-Verein,  Armeemarinehaus "  (German 
Army  and  Navy  Stores)  in  Belgium,  where 
everything  is  to  be  had  that  soldiers  need  in  the 
the  way  of  clothing  and  provisions. 
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On  one  house  there  is  a  large  red  cross ;  it  is 
here  that  soldiers  going  to  Malines  have  their 
ailments  attended  to.  Next  door  is  an  inn  for 
soldiers ;  the  large,  long  room  is  dismal  enough, 
but  its  tables  and  chairs  seem  to  be  in  demand. 
Beneath  the  great  clock  on  the  wall,  in  big  and 
somewhat  grimy  letters,  as  if  they  had  been 
written  with  soot,  these  words  appear  :  "  London 
via  Ostende-Dover.  Billigste  Schnellroute.  Drei 
Abfahrten  taglich.  Seefahrt  drei  Stunden" 
(London  via  Ostend-Dover.  Cheapest  fast 
route.  Three  services  daily.  Sea  passage  three 
hours.) 

Suddenly  the  continuous  and  monotonous 
dull  roar  of  coming  and  going  in  the  station 
grows  louder ;  the  crowd  hasten  their  steps,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  pushing  and  jostling. 
A  train  is  about  to  start.  But  however  fierce 
the  rushing  and  jostling  may  be,  as  soon  as 
the  various  groups  approach  the  carriages  a 
rapid  process  of  selection  comes  into  play. 
All  the  men  who  wear  "coloured  cloth"  are 
separated  from  the  rest  and  pour  into  the 
carriages  reserved  for  the  military,  while  the 
others  enter  the  compartments  reserved  for 
civilians. 

But  for  the  sadness  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  brought  about  this  state  of  things 
there  would  be  a  certain  humour  attaching  to 
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the  question  which  of  the  two  elements  objects 
to  the  presence  of  the  other.  The  inmates  of 
the  military  compartments  travel  with  flowers 
stuck  in  their  caps  and  with  full  equipment, 
while  the  civilians  have  only  small  handbags. 
Now  and  then  a  group  of  priests  will  approach 
the  train  looking  for  seats.  One  would  almost 
think  that  these  men,  quiet  alike  in  their  garb 
and  in  their  behaviour,  would  escape  all  notice. 
But  it  is  not  so.  An  elderly,  grizzly-headed 
" reservist"  looks  after  them  and  mutters  some- 
thing about  u Schwarze  Kerle"  (those  black 
fellows). 

There  are  five  trains  a  day  to  Malines.  The 
journey  does  not  take  more  than  half  an  hour. 
We  start  punctually  to  the  minute.  As  we  go 
on  our  way  we  see  that  the  old  notice-boards 
with  French  inscriptions  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  everywhere ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
French  is  the  only  language  to  be  met  with; 
it  only  means  that  in  addition  to  the  old  notice- 
boards  a  number  of  new  ones  have  been  set  up 
inscribed  in  German;  in  fact,  very  much  in 
German,  for  that  same  tendency  to  Teutonise 
everyday  expressions  which  has  been  so  notice- 
able in  Germany  during  the  past  twenty  years 
is  very  manifest  here.  The  time-honoured 
"Damen  coupe,"  for  example,  has  become 
"  Frauenabtheilung."     Some  of  these  german- 
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ised  words  are  rather  a  mouthful,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  word  Kriegsverpflegungsanstalt 
(commissariat). 

As  the  train  moves  on  we  pass  a  number 
of  tall  factory  chimneys,  but  there  seems  a 
sabbath  stillness  about  them,  and  no  smoke  is 
to  be  seen  rising  from  them.  In  the  meadows 
and  gardens  men  and  women  are  at  work.  The 
very  scarecrows  seem  to  have  been  made  more 
dishevelled  by  the  war.  Our  train  goes  slowly 
and  somewhat  bumpingly  along  the  temporary 
bridge  over  the  Dyle.  There  used  to  be  a  fine, 
strong,  iron  bridge  here,  but  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Belgians.  All  at  once  the  hazy  outline 
of  something  tall  and  big  begins  to  be  visible 
in  the  distance ;  it  is  the  clock-tower  of  Malines 
Cathedral.  Hardly  has  the  mind  realised  the 
presence  of  that  venerable  relic  of  ancient  times 
when  another  impression  thrusts  itself  upon  us  : 
from  the  summit  of  the  tower  there  floats  a  long 
German  flag,  red,  white  and  black.  The  fiery 
colour  of  the  first  segment  and  the  mournful 
colour  of  the  last  symbolise  things  with  which 
Malines  has  become  all  too  familiar  of 
late — bloodshed  and  mourning,  flames  and 
ashes. 

The  train  glides  past  soot-begrimed  houses, 
streets  in  ruins,  and  rows  of  broken  trees.  We 
have  reached  our  destination.     The  station  has 
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been  patched  up.  Soldiers  are  everywhere. 
Further  cross-examination  has  to  be  endured. 
As  we  leave  the  station  the  first  things  we  see 
are  the  remains  of  hotels  which  have  been  badly 
damaged  or  entirely  destroyed.  At  one  spot 
a  few  door-frames  stand  up  in  a  curious  way  in 
the  air;  in  another  place  the  iron  skeleton  of 
a  balcony  seems  to  hang  on  to  mere  space. 
We  pass  whole  rows  of  houses  in  which  not  a 
single  pane  of  glass  is  to  be  seen,  even  where 
the  houses  are  otherwise  uninjured.  In  houses 
which  are  still  inhabited  the  missing  panes 
have  been  replaced  by  cardboard,  brown  paper 
or  wood,  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  find 
enough  glass  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  whole 
town.  Many  shops  and  houses  are  entirely 
closed.  The  Place  d'Egmont  is  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Kaiserliches  Kreisamt  (district 
court).  Colonel  Jochmus  is  the  Commander. 
Buildings  occupied  by  any  official  body  are 
marked  with  the  Imperial  black  eagle.  From 
neighbouring  houses  bare  flagstaffs,  painted 
with  the  Belgian  colours,  but  deprived  of  their 
flags,  stick  out.  There  is  no  house  in  the  whole 
town  whose  door  is  kept  open.  "Das  Haus 
darf  nicht  betreten  werden,  es  ist  bewohnt. 
Kommandatur "  (This  house  must  not  be  en- 
tered; it  is  inhabited.  By  order  of  the  Com- 
mander). There  are  similar  inscriptions  in 
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many  places  warning  soldiers  that  they  are  not 
to  enter  the  house  "by  mistake."  Other 
inscriptions  also  are  to  be  seen,  some  of  them 
displaying  somewhat  doubtful  German  spelling, 
leading  one  to  guess  that  they  were  put  up 
by  the  Belgian  occupants  themselves.  One 
tablet  announces  that  "This  house  is  inhabited 
by  good  people";  and  another  runs,  "Spare 
this  house ;  its  inmates  have  given  food  and  drink 
to  the  soldiers." 

However  the  notices  are  worded,  and  whether 
they  were  put  up  by  the  inhabitants  or  by  the 
military  authorities,  the  cryptic  meaning  of  all 
of  them  is  one  and  the  same  :  ' '  Do  not  pillage 
this  house."  Whether  it  is  a  supplication  or  a 
command  it  is  certainly  an  accusation  and  a 
condemnation. 

One  side  of  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  is  a  heap 
of  ruins,  while  the  other  side  is  intact.  From 
the  balconies  of  many  houses,  damaged  by  fire 
and  shell,  tattered  white  flags  are  hanging; 
they  must  have  been  made  hurriedly  from 
towels  and  napkins  in  the  moment  of  supreme 
terror. 

The  Grande  Place  does  not  show  much 
alteration,  although  some  of  the  ancient,  small 
and  somewhat  rickety  houses  were  severely 
shaken  by  the  heavy  cannonade  and  are  cracked 
here  and  there.    A  building  near  the  cathedral, 
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dating  from  the  year  1773,  has  a  dent  on  its 
first  storey.  Close  by  is  an  inn,  the  "Mar- 
guerite d'Autriche,"  which  has  not  suffered  at 
all.  Emboldened  perhaps  by  this  lucky  chance, 
an  automatic  piano  in  the  bar  lifts  its  voice 
with  a  shrillness  which  pierces  the  early  morn- 
ing stillness. 

The  Gothic  Vieux  Palais  is  now  used  as  a 
passport  office.  In  the  Town  Hall  order  is 
maintained  by  military  guards.  The  postal 
service  is  restricted  to  Belgium.  Of  course 
posters  abound  here  as  much  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  town.  One  is  conspicuous ;  it  dat^s  from 
June,  1914,  and  prohibits  women  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  from  entering  public  houses : 
"  Ordonnance :  partir  de  ce  jour  il  est  interdit 
aux  filles  ou  jemmes  au-dessous  de  21  arts 
d'entrer  les  debits  de  boisson.  Le  Bourg- 
mestre." 

At  ten  o'clock  all  doors  have  to  be  closed, 
and  silence  reigns  in  the  town.  Silence,  by 
the  way,  has  a  pretty  undisturbed  reign  even 
during  the  daytime.  The  prohibitive  posters 
and  the  strict  military  vigilance  have  perhaps 
less  to  do  with  this  state  of  things  than  the 
frame  of  mind  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  only 
at  half -past  twelve,  when  the  military  band 
plays,  that  there  is  some  semblance  of  life 
in  the  principal  square.    It  looks  then  as  if  the 
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band  were  serenading  the  statue  of  Marguerite 
d'Autriche. 

In  the  street  .where  the  markets  are  held 
and  the  shops  are  crowded  together  auction 
sales  are  frequently  held  in  the  open  air.  In 
front  of  some  old  and  dingy-looking  shop 
wooden  boxes  are  piled  up  to  form  a  primitive 
stand,  and  the  shabby  group  of  bidders  stand 
on  and  around  these  boxes  huddled  closely 
together.  Mattresses,  stockings,  umbrellas, 
boots,  crockery,  hardware,  lamps,  arm-chairs, 
washstands — everything  finds  a  bidder.  Chil- 
dren and  adults  in  hard  wooden  sabots  clatter 
along,  making  a  deafening  noise  on  the  bumpy 
stone  pavement.  Perhaps  it  is  to  compete 
victoriously  with  this  noise  that  a  woman  news- 
vendor  blows  a  shrill  trumpet  when  she  desires 
to  call  the  attention  of  passers-by  to  the  list  of 
papers  she  has  for  sale.  Nuns  and  priests  are 
not  lacking  in  the  streets  of  Malines,  just  as 
they  are  not  lacking  in  any  part  of  Belgium 
where  there  are  signs  of  ordinary  daily  life. 

Near  the  large  station  there  is  a  stopping- 
place  for  the  local  railway  to  Brussels.  In  the 
large  railway  workshops  the  Belgian  artisans 
have  commenced  work  again.  They  had  to  do 
so,  for  the  order  bidding  them  take  up  their 
tools  again  was  very  decided  and  imperative. 
What  we  see  in  these  workshops  is  nothing  less 
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than  forced  labour.  The  manufacture  of  fur- 
niture, which  used  to  be  such  an  important 
branch  of  industry  here,  has  practically  ceased, 
and  it  is  only  chairs  that  the  workmen  still 
make.  The  manufacture  of  many  other  things 
has  had  to  be  given  up  because  there  is  no 
brass  or  bronze  to  be  obtained,  no  chemicals, 
no  benzine,  no  machine-oil  and — which  is  by 
no  means  the  least  important  consideration — 
no  workmen.  The  capital  of  many  a  manufac- 
turer was  taken  away  by  the  Banque  Nationale 
when  that  institution  left  the  town. 

As  one  approaches  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
the  characteristic  features  of  Flemish  scenery 
begin  to  appear — flat,  watery,  green  fields,  nar- 
row rivers,  canals  and  numbers  of  windmills. 
Sometimes  in  an  open  field  we  come  across  a 
German  band  playing.  The  musicians  seem  to 
be  trying  over  some  new  piece  of  music. 
Farther  off  the  monotonous  rattling  of  drums 
is  heard;  a  group  of  German  Landsturm 
men  are  learning  this  noisy  accomplishment ; 
little  Belgian  children  stand  about  staring  at 
them. 

Close  to  the  railway,  in  a  fenced-off  piece  of 
ground,  there  is  a  cemetery — Ruhestatte 
deutscher  Krieger  (Burial  place  of  German  war- 
riors). It  is  well  tended,  with  turf -covered, 
flowery   mounds;   on   the  headstones   are  iron 
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crosses.  Private  soldiers,  officers  and  sailors  lie 
side  by  side.  On  some  graves,  instead  of  the 
name,  this  one  word  is  painted :  Unbekannt 
(Unknown).  Here  and  there  German  soldiers 
stand;  cap  in  hand  they  read  the  name,  the 
regiment  and  the  date;  then  they  turn  away, 
sunk  in  thought.  But,  of  course,  you  soon  see 
them  again  at  the  station,  heartily  eating  their 
black  bread  and  drinking  their  lemonade  and 
noisily  joking  and  flirting  with  the  buxom  Bel- 
gian waitress.  Through  this  noisy  group  the 
serious-looking,  fair-haired  German  Red  Cross 
nurses  have  to  elbow  their  way  as  they  pass 
along  to  their  train.  It  is  evening,  and  in  the 
dense  black  darkness  the  two  red  eyes  of  the 
train  seem  to  be  blinking  as  it  comes  nearer  to 
the  station. 

If  during  the  whole  week  the  stillness  of 
the  town  is  marked,  on  a  Sunday  morning  it  is 
still  more  emphasised.  The  inhabitants  walk 
about  dressed  in  their  Sunday  attire.  They  talk 
quietly,  but  at  the  same  time  a  certain  sup- 
pressed excitement  is  noticeable  in  their 
manner.  Perhaps  it  is  revealed  in  their  eager 
looks  in  the  direction  of  one  corner  of  the 
street.  At  last  the  whispering  voices  are  raised 
somewhat  and  become  an  audible  murmur.  All 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  that  part  of  the  street 
from  which  an  old-fashioned  brougham  is  seen 
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approaching.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  dis- 
play; the  horses  are  poor  and  there  are  no 
footmen.  The  carriage  stops  and  a  serious- 
faced,  young-looking  priest  alights;  then  he 
turns  back  to  the  carriage  and  hands  out  an 
interesting,  gaunt  and  ascetic-looking  ecclesi- 
astical dignitary.  The  people  bow  low  before 
him  and  throng  around  him  to  kiss  the  hem  of 
his  cloak.  It  is  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Mercier, 
Archbishop  of  Malines,  Primate  of  Belgium. 
The  doors  of  the  cathedral  are  thrown  open 
and  the  sound  of  the  organ  swells  forth.  Every- 
one hastens  to  enter  the  building,  and  here  and 
there  among  the  crowd  one  sees  groups  of 
German  soldiers. 

The  Cardinal  has  already  taken  his  place  on 
the  carved  and  gilded  throne ;  he  leans  back  as 
if  greatly  fatigued;  he  prays,  kneels  down, 
kisses  the  crucifix  and  gives  his  benediction. 
All  eyes  are  riveted  upon  him  ;  the  people  watch 
his  slightest  gesture. 

The  nave  of  the  cathedral  is  only  about  half 
its  former  size.  The  altar  itself  leans  against 
a  wooden  partition.  During  the  cannonade  the 
enormous  concussion  broke  all  the  fine  stained- 
glass  windows.  In  the  small  portion  of  the 
nave  which  has  been  restored  for  use  the 
coloured  windows  have  been  replaced  by  plain 
glass.     The  exterior  shows  few  traces  of  the 
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bombardment,  but  the  interior  received  many 
injuries.  Carved  figures  of  the  Apostles  were 
hurled  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the  artistic- 
ally-carved pews  are  battered  and  chipped. 
Episcopal  tombs  and  the  mosaic  floor  are  broken 
and  dented  in  many  places.  A  few  bronze 
lamps  and  other  ornaments  were  bent,  and  some 
of  the  statues  are  shapeless  blocks  of  marble. 
Fortunately,  the  pictures  did  not  suffer.  Van 
Dyck's  masterpiece — Christ  on  the  Cross — had 
been  taken  to  Antwerp  before  the  bombard- 
ment. Of  the  pulpit,  carved  from  a  single 
piece  of  wood — the  Chaire  de  Verite — several 
pieces  have  been  broken  off,  but  it  can  be  re- 
paired. That  portion  of  the  nave  which  suf- 
fered comparatively  little  has  been  made  usable 
by  means  of  wooden  partitions,  and  Mass  is 
celebrated  there.  German  officers  and  other 
foreigners  often  visit  the  cathedral,  just  as  the 
inhabitants  do,  to  see  the  ravages  of  war.  The 
verger  is  quite  willing  to  show  people  round  for 
a  small  tip.  After  spending  some  time  in 
viewing  the  cathedral,  with  its  damaged 
treasures,  I  leave  the  nave  and  commence  to 
climb  the  steps  of  the  famous  tower.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty-four  steps  lead  to  the  top. 
The  verger  accompanies  me,  and  to  pass  the 
time  imparts  to  me  various  items  of  information 
concerning  the   cathedral.     He  says  that  the 
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tower,  tall  as  it  is,  is  really  still  unfinished;  it 
is  not  more  than  ninety-seven  metres  high, 
although  its  builders,  who  began  it  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  planned  it  to  be  a  hundred  and 
sixty-six  metres  in  height.  This  "  unfinished  " 
tower  had  the  finest  carillon  and  the  most  skil- 
ful bellringer  of  Brabant  before  the  war,  and 
my  informant  tells  me  that  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  Louis  XV.  mounted  these  same  steps. 
The  face  of  the  clock  is  thirteen  metres  in 
diameter.  The  carillon  is  composed  of  sixty- 
six  bells;  the  weight  of  the  largest  bell  is  nine 
thousand  kilograms,  while  the  smallest  silver  bell 
weighs  but  twenty-five.  At  length  we  reach 
the  top,  when  a  fine  vista  opens  before  us;  we 
can  see  Brussels  and  Antwerp ;  we  see  far- 
stretching  roads  and  human  figures  moving 
upon  them  and  looking  like  ants.  In  what- 
ever direction  we  look  heaps  of  bricks  are 
seen. 

The  ringer  of  the  carillon,  Jef  Denyn,  is 
world-famous.  At  first,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  he  sought  refuge  with  the  English,  but 
now  he  gives  bell-ringing  demonstrations  in 
Holland.  The  verger  says  that  a  real  master 
bellringer  needs  to  be  almost  an  athlete.  The 
high  tones  are  struck  with  the  hand  and  the 
deep  ones  are  pressed  with  the  feet,  and  when 
it  comes  to  a  run  up  or  down  the  scale  the 
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ringer  has  to  run  rapidly  from  one  end  of  the 
row  of  bells  to  the  other. 

The  verger's  talk  acts  on  my  nerves  almost 
like  a  sedative;  it  takes  me  away  from  the 
present  into  some  quiet  epoch  of  the  past.  I 
have  just  realised  the  soothing  effect  of  it  all 
when  suddenly  I  notice  that  one  side  of  the 
tower  is  damaged.  Is  it  with  age?  Well,  a 
German  army  regulation  says:  "  Kriegsjahre 
zahlen  doppelt"  (Years  of  war  count  double). 
They  may  do  so  with  regard  to  men,  but  as  to 
the  buildings  of  ancient  Brabant  the  sentence 
ought  to  run :  "  Kriegsjahre  zahlen  hundert- 
fach,"  for  the  last  two  years  have  caused  more 
wear  and  tear  than  two  centuries  of  peace  would 
have  inflicted. 

When  we  get  down  from  the  tower  the 
people  are  pouring  out  of  the  cathedral.  They 
are  not  anxious  to  disperse,  but  stand  about  in 
groups,  talking  or  looking  into  the  shop  win- 
dows. The  stationer's  shop  close  by  sells  mostly 
pictures  of  saints,  rosaries,  prayer  books,  and 
especially  prominent  are  portraits  of  the 
Cardinal.  The  keeper  of  the  shop  is  an  old 
woman  who  spent  a  whole  week  in  her  cellar 
during  the  bombardment.  Not  much  coaxing 
is  necessary  to  induce  her  to  talk.  As  she  goes 
on  with  her  narrative  she  makes  one  realise 
how  hard  it  is  even  for  a  ready  sympathiser  to 
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enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  people  who  lived 
here  during  those  days  of  terror.  One  can 
easily  understand  that  they  would  rather  die 
than  live  through  such  days  again.  As  far  as 
I  can  judge,  as  I  endeavour  to  reconstruct  the 
picture  of  the  first  days  out  of  the  small 
mosaic-like  fragments  of  information  gathered 
here  and  there,  the  worst  memories  seem  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  German  sailors.  The 
old  woman  in  the  shop  corroborates  this. 
"  But,"  she  adds,  "  it  is  a  great  relief  now 
that  life  is  getting  back  into  its  old  grooves; 
we  can  go  to  church  and  see  our  saintly  Arch- 
bishop, who  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of 
the  Germans.  Just  fancy,  sir,  once,  at  the 
Brussels  gate,  the  sentry  stopped  him  and 
made  him  get  out  of  his  carriage  and  prove 
who  he  was."  She  is  very  much  relieved  when 
I  assure  her  that  now  a  motor-car  and  a 
"general  pass"  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Primate,  who  can  go  anywhere  and  at  any  time 
he  pleases.  The  Cardinal  makes  good  use  of 
this  permission ;  he  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  stirring  up  the 
patriotic  feelings  of  the  Belgians.  The  authori- 
ties know  this  well,  but  they  rarely  resort  to 
strong  measures  against  him,  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  famous  Christmas  letter  of  the 
Cardinal    caused    great    excitement.      In    that 
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letter  he  dealt  with  the  war  from  a  Belgian 
point  of  view;  he  attacked  Germany  and  her 
military  leaders,  and  added  remarks  which  were 
likely  to  cheer  and  strengthen  the  Belgians. 
The  Military  Governor  called  the  Cardinal  to 
account  for  this,  and  although  he  assured  the 
Governor  that  his  object  had  been  to  impress 
upon  the  people  the  need  for  calm  and  peace- 
ful behaviour,  the  military  authorities  would 
not  look  at  the  letter  in  that  light,  and  an  order 
was  issued  that  the  Cardinal  should  be  confined 
to  his  dwelling.  The  letter  itself  was  con- 
fiscated; nevertheless,  it  is  still  frequently 
quoted  in  sermons,  and  it  is  also  on  sale,  though 
clandestinely,  not  even  the  name  of  the  print- 
ing office  being  mentioned  on  the  thin  blue 
booklet.  It  cost  me  a  good  deal  to  procure 
a  copy,  even  as  a  loan,  but  at  least  I  was 
able  to  peruse  it  and  jot  down  a  few  of  its 
sentences. 

Patriotisme  et  Endurance.  Noel,  1914. 
This  is  the  title  of  the  letter.  The  whole  is 
visibly  and  highly  pathetic  alike  in  its  melan- 
choly and  in  its  fiery  passages,  but  it  is  a  fine 
piece  of  work,  both  in  construction  and  in 
beauty  of  language.  It  speaks  consolingly  to 
the  wounded  Belgian  soldiers;  it  pays  homage 
to  the  King  and  Queen;  it  glorifies  the  heroic 
troops ;  it  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  the  towns 
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and  the  suffering  of  the  inhabitants;  it  bewails 
Louvain;  it  remembers  the  prisoners  in  the 
German  camp,  the  Muensterlager.  With  all 
this  well-chosen  quotations  from  the  Bible  are 
interwoven.  Then  the  letter  expresses  the  con- 
viction that  this  war  has  led  the  human  race 
back  to  God.  Everywhere  people  are  praying 
with  awakened  souls  and  with  new-born 
fervour.  "  Des  hommes  deshabitues  depuis 
longtemps  de  la  priere,  se  retournent  vers 
Dieu."  This  terrible  lesson,  the  Cardinal  tells 
his  readers,  was  necessary  not  only  for  religious, 
but  also  for  patriotic  reasons.  For  had  not  the 
people  of  Belgium  been  living  in  disunion  and 
mutual  ill-will;  had  they  not,  instead  of  dwell- 
ing on  the  things  which  bound  them  together, 
exaggerated  the  things  which  separated  them 
from  one  another :  differences  of  religion, 
language,  race,  class  and  politics?  And,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  everyone  had  lived  only 
for  his  own  pleasures.  So  it  went  on  until 
August  2nd,  1914.  On  that  day  the  violent 
irruption  of  a  foreign  Power  welded  all  those 
heterogeneous  elements  into  one  mass,  so  that 
they  might  cry  out  as  one  man  to  the  invader  : 
M  Tu  ne  passeras  pas!  "  Then  the  writer  sets 
himself  to  explain  the  conception  of  "  la  Patrie  " 
and  of  true  national  self-esteem;  he  refers  also 
to   the   international   agreement   of    1839;    he 
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extols  the  loyal  action  of  England,  and  declares 
that  the  German  power  has  no  claim  on  the 
allegiance  of  the  Belgians  ("  Ce  pouvoir  n'est 
pas  une  autorite  legitime"),  so  no  one  ought 
to  be  subservient  to  it  in  his  heart,  even  if  out- 
wardly he  has  to  submit.  ("Dans  Vintime  de 
votre  ame  vous  ne  lui  devez  ni  estime,  ni 
attachement,  ni  obeissance.")  Invaded  Bel- 
gium is  not  yet  conquered  territory.  ("  Des 
provinces  occupees  ne  sont  point  des  provinces 
conquises")  The  Cardinal  calls  on  his  adherents 
to  do  good,  to  live  simply,  to  endure  the  present 
trials  with  equanimity,  so  as  to  avoid  creating 
new  troubles  and  disturbances. 

The  Pope  added  his  blessing  and  his  apos- 
tolic greeting  to  this  letter. 

Apart  from  confiscating  this  address 
Protestant  Germany  seems  to  be  content  not 
to  interfere  with  the  churches  of  Catholic  Bel- 
gium. The  sermons  preached  in  them  are  not 
censored,  and  if  the  organ  plays  the  Belgian 
National  Anthem  the  authorities  wink  at  it,  as 
they  probably  would  not  if  it  were  some  other 
instrument  playing  in  some  other  place.  The 
censor  certainly  could  not  have  revised  that 
episcopal  letter  which  the  Primate  wrote  to  his 
clergy  in  September,  1915,  on  the  day  of  St. 
Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  Brussels. 

"  It  was  just  a  year  ago,"  so  runs  the  letter, 
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4 'that  we  were  trembling  for  our  liberty.  We 
dreaded  the  numbers  of  the  invaders  and  their 
deep-laid  plans.  I  was  at  Marseilles,  praying 
along  with  two  French  cardinals  for  our  respec- 
tive countries  and  repeating  the  words  of  the 
Psalm :  '  They  have  weapons  and  horsemen, 
but  ours  is  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
our  trust  is  in  God  our  helper.'  And  if  I 
remember  rightly,  it  was  at  that  moment  that 
posters  appeared  announcing  the  victories  near 
the  Marne  and  telling  us  that  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  had  been  checked  and  they  were 
retreating.' ' 

The  Primate  leads  a  very  busy  life  and  does 
a  great  deal  of  good,  both  when  residing  in 
Malines  and  when  travelling  about.  He  lives 
near  the  cathedral,  Vieille  Rue  des  Beggards,  5. 
This  is  the  episcopal  residence;  it  is  a  long, 
whitewashed  building,  three  stories  high,  with 
a  large  garden  around  it.  During  the  bombard- 
ment the  roof  suffered  somewhat,  and  on  one 
side  the  plaster  has  fallen  off  in  patches.  On 
the  balcony  there  are  flagstaff s.  The  large  gate 
is  permanently  closed.  The  lowered  blinds 
show  that  one  side  of  the  palace  is  not  occupied 
at  present.  The  Primate's  study  is  on  the 
first  floor.  As  you  pass  the  house  you  can  see 
from  the  street  some  details  of  the  interior  of 
the  room.    All  those  details  suit  well  the  abode 
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of  a  quiet,  retiring,  scholarly  ecclesiastic.  There 
are  rows  of  books,  and  classical  marble  heads 
on  wooden  pedestals.  Sometimes  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  lamps  are  alight  in  the  room, 
one  can  see  the  figure  of  the  Cardinal ;  he  moves 
about  and  approaches  the  window,  and  as  he 
stands  there  behind  the  transparent  blinds,  in 
profile,  he  looks  like  one  of  the  marble  heads, 
for  his  face  is  almost  as  pale  and  still.  It  is 
hard  to  realise  that  in  a  new  sense  of  the  word 
this  quiet,  monastic  scholar  is  also  a  representa- 
tive of  the  ecclesia  militans.  Yet  in  his  own 
way  he  also  has  been  waging  war.  He  comes 
quite  near  the  window  now  and  looks  out  into 
the  street;  his  gaze  does  not  travel  far,  but 
seems  to  rivet  itself  upon  the  noble  Gothic 
lines  of  the  cathedral;  he  looks  at  it  steadily, 
untiringly.  The  words  occur  to  one  which 
were  uttered  by  the  great  French  novelist, 
Victor  Hugo,  concerning  another  great  cathe- 
dral, Notre  Dame  of  Paris  :  "Past,  present  and 
future  seem  to  be  fused  in  the  aspect  of  such  a 
building.  'I  stood  here,'  it  seems  to  say  to  us 
ephemeral  mortals,  Hong  ere  thou  wast  born. 
I  looked  upon  thy  brief  existence,  and 
when  thou  art  gone  hence  I  shall  still  stand 
here.'" 

On  the  past  which  his  beloved  cathedral  has 
seen  that  quiet  recluse  there  meditates  rever- 
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ently;  on  the  future  which  it  will  see  he  is 
thinking  hopefully;  but  as  for  the  present,  his 
eyes  probably  try  to  shut  that  out,  for  from 
the  summit  of  the  tower  a  German  flag  floats 
on  the  breeze. 
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